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INTRODUCTION 


It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  Lord  Byron’s  career  was 
picturesque,  amatory,  and  literary.  That  it  was  political  also  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  easily  apparent.  But  if  to  wage  unceasing  war¬ 
fare  on  the  policies  of  the  powers  that  be  and  to  sponsor  definite 
and  contrary  theories  is  to  be  political,  Lord  Byron’s  activities 
most  certainly  deserve  the  epithet.  In  England  and  in  Italy, 
he  was  consistently  of  the  opposition.  In  Greece,  he  favoured 
the  Provisional  Government.  But  we  shall  see  that  there  so 
many  factions  existed  that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  work  to 
be  highly  constructive.  The  results  which  approve  his  intentions 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  other  men  of  succeeding  generations. 
But  in  so  far  as  these  men  reacted  consciously  or  unconsciously 
to  his  example  and  to  the  ice  and  flame  of  his  verse,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  exerted  political  power. 

It  follows,  then,  that  any  discussion  of  his  career  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  only  with  his  life  and  writings  can  be  no  more  than 
fragmentary,  —  at  best,  only  suggestive.  To  have  attempted 
a  tabulation  of  his  post  mortem  exploits  in  the  realm  of  politics 
would  have  been  to  have  dared  dubiety  for  the  sake  of  interest. 
A  seer  might  have  done  so  with  impunity.  An  historian  must 
content  herself  with  remaining  in  the  angelic  company  that 
“  fears  to  tread.” 

Another  difficulty  confronting  one  who  would  write  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  politician,  is  the  swirl  of  petticoats  and  the  entangling 
love  knots,  that  sometimes  obscured  and  sometimes  led  astray 
cet  homme  folitique.  It  is  impossible,  at  times,  to  discern  his 
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progress  through  the  press  of  his  worshippers  and  his  “  regnantes.” 
The  bereft  Julia  in  Don  Juan  laments  that  “  Man’s,  love  is  of 
man’s  self  a  thing  apart.”  Byron  goes  far  towards  supplying  in 
his  own  person  the  exception  that  would  prove  the  lady’s  rule. 
Most  persistently  obtrusive  has  been  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
whose  difficulties  with  the  Italian  government  and  the  Papal 
court,  linked  as  they  are  with  Byron’s  pilgrimage,  seem  fairly  to 
entitle  her  to  place.  She  has  been  given  it,  not  as  a  charming 
inamorata,  but  as  a  fellow  rebel. 

If  ever  the  world  grows  cold  and  the  glamour  of  romance 
and  poetry  shall  fade,  Byron  will  still  hold  place  amid  the 
mighty  dead.  He  will  be  rightfully  entitled  to  it  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  has  exerted  on  continental  politics.  Mazzini,  when 
in  England,  said:  “From  him  dates  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
truehearted  among  us  for  this  land  of  liberty  whose  true  voca¬ 
tion  he  so  worthily  represented  among  the  oppressed.  He  led 
the  genius  of  Britain  on  a  pilgrimage  throughout  all  Europe.” 
It  is  engagingly  anomalous  that  this  advance  agent  of  England’s 
freedom  had,  himself,  suffered  enormously  under  the  oppression 
of  her  tutelary  deity,  Dame  Grundy,  —  a  deity  invoked,  in  his 
case,  not  primarily  by  the  moralists  but  by  his  political  opponents. 
For  sins  against  her  august  precepts  his  punishment  has  con¬ 
tinued  after  death.1  In  London,  we  will  not  find  his  memo¬ 
rial  in  the  Poet’s  Corner  of  Westminster.  The  term  of  his 
banishment  has  not  yet  expired. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Byron’s  shade  does  not  mourn  the 
exclusion.  It  would  be  an  ardent  ghost,  loving  a  warm  clime, 
and  the  Abbey’s  shadows  and  the  Abbey’s  chill  would  not  be 
to  its  liking.  If  it  can  be  conceived  of  at  all  as  lingering  in 
England,  one  may  be  sure  it  would  betake  itself  to  Nottingham, 
whose  neighbourhood  was  very  dear  to  Byron  and  whose  troubles 
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he  made  his  own.  And  there,  thankfully,  among  its  own  people, 
it  would  find  itself  with  honour.  In  1918,  the  citizens  of  Not¬ 
tingham  endowed  in  their  University  College  an  annual  lec¬ 
ture  under  the  great  name  of  Byron.2 

From  the  date  of  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(a  most  fervent  appeal  that  justice  be  rendered  to  the  Notting¬ 
ham  frame-breakers)  to  the  day  of  his  death,  time  has  played 
strange  tricks  with  Byron’s  bubble  reputation,  —  blown  it  high 
and  swept  it  low,  and  watched  it  solidify  into  something  which 
even  reluctant  England  must  acknowledge  to  be  fame.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Lectures  at  Nottingham  will,  through 
scholarship,  ensure  its  stability  by  a  truer  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  a  lessened  regard  for  his  romantic  trappings. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OF 
LORD  BYRON 


CHAPTER  I 

FROM  MALVERN  HILLS  TO  LONDON 

“We  shall  have  the  pleasure  some  day  of  reading  your 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  nine-year-old  lad  of  Aberdeen  did  not  regard  the 
prophecy  as  complimentary.  “  I  hope  not,”  he  replied 
to  his  mother’s  visitor.  “  If  you  read  any  speeches  of 
mine  it  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.”  1 

Three  years  had  passed  since  by  his  cousin’s  death  at 
Corsica,  in  1794,  young  Byron  had  become  next  heir  to 
the  eccentric  old  Lord  at  Newstead.  A  year  later  this 
great-uncle  died  and  he  acceded  to  the  title. 

“  Dominus  de  Biron!  ”  When  the  boy  first  heard  his 
name  so  called  by  his  schoolmaster,  it  is  related  that  he 
was  unable  to  respond  and  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Cosmo 
Gordon  varies  the  anecdote  by  saying  that  the  young  Lord 
was  cynical  rather  than  emotional:  “  Fortune  was  to  whip 
me  yesterday  for  what  another  did,  and  she  has  this  day 
made  me  a  Lord  for  what  another  has  ceased  to  do.  I 
need  not  thank  her  in  either  case,  for  I  have  asked  noth¬ 
ing  at  her  hands.”  A  precocious  utterance,  surely,  for  a 
boy  of  ten,  but  one,  for  all  that,  not  summarily  to  be 
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discredited.  It  has  the  authentic  arrogance  of  him  who 
in  maturity  was  to  create  heroes  who  would  question  and 
call  to  task  the  universe.  But  he  was  a  very  human  lord- 
ling  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  first  wept  and  then, 
seeing  himself  observed,  began  to  play  the  stoic.  He 
dreamed  great  things,  lived  much  in  phantasy,  and, 
through  his  reading,  travelled  afar  in  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  A  history  of  the  Turks  by  Rycaut,  Knolles,  Cante- 
mir,  De  Tott,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mignot’s  History  of  Turkey ,  the  Arabian  Nights , 

■ — ■  all  travels  or  books  upon  the  East  he  could  meet  with, 
he  had  read  before  he  was  ten  years  old. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  such  commerce  with  the  lordly 
Orient  imbued  young  Byron  with  a  spirit  in  contrariety 
to  that  which  animated  his  Scottish  playmates.  Before 
he  had  reached  his  teens  they  dubbed  him  iC  the  old 
English  Baron.”  But  his  idiosyncrasies  were  not  openly 
to  be  scoffed  at.  The  lame  boy  could  fight  and  did  most 
willingly. 

At  twelve,  he  went  to  Harrow.  His  guardian,  Lord 
Carlisle,  rejoiced  that  separation  from  his  tempestuous 
and  affectionate  mother  2  and  participation  in  the  life  of 
a  great  public  school  might  make  a  more  tractable  ward 
of  him,  —  one  better  suited  to  delight  the  old  age  of  a 
dilettante  nobleman,  who  yet  interested  himself  in  the 
politics  of  his  country.  Harrow,  as  Lord  Byron  remarked 
in  later  life,  was  the  nursery  of  almost  all  the  politicians 
of  the  day.3  Sheridan’s  name,  cut  deep  into  the  door 
facings,  was  one  of  those  the  little  boys  most  eagerly 
would  stare  at.  Among  his  schoolmates  was  young 
Robert  Peel,  in  whom  both  masters  and  scholars  had  great 
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pride.  Byron  regarded  Peel  as  the  better  student,  but 
claimed  equality  with  him  as  an  actor  and  declaimer,  and 
superiority  in  amount  of  general  information. 

“  At  school,”  said  Lord  Byron,  “  my  qualities  were 
much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poetical.  No  one 
had  the  least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy.” 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  boys  in  the  higher  forms  to 
write  exercises  which,  after  they  had  been  revised  by  the 
tutors,  were  declaimed  before  the  headmaster,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Drury,  so  that  he  might  give  the  young  orators  in¬ 
struction  in  their  gestures  and  delivery.  They  were  re¬ 
cited,  then,  before  the  school  and  visitors.  Byron’s  first 
oration  was  from  Virgil.  He  delivered  it  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  1804.  During  the  rehearsal,  Dr.  Drury  was 
alarmed  at  finding  that  he  had  diverged  from  the  text 
and  was  rapidly  extemporizing.  The  headmaster,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Byron,  was  surprised  into  some  “  unwonted  (for 
he  was  economical  of  such)  and  sudden  compliments.” 
He  questioned  the  young  orator  as  to  why  he  had  altered 
the  declamation  and  found  that  it  had  been  done  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Lord  Byron  had  been  hurried  on  by  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  subject  into  expressions  and  colourings  that 
surpassed  his  written  words.4 

It  gave  Dr.  Drury  pleasure  to  praise  this  student 
(whose  indolence  too  often  precluded  praise)  to  his 
guardian,  Lord  Carlisle.  “  He  has  talents,  my  Lord, 
which  will  add  lustre  to  his  rank.”  The  guardian  evinced 
no  sign  of  gratification. 

Next  year  he  spoke  again  and  once  more  with  success. 
After  this  he  wrote  inviting  his  half-sister,  Augusta,  to 
come  to  hear  him  recite  Lear’s  address  to  the  storm.  But 
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the  young  lady  could  not  come,  and  some  wit,  who  had 
formerly  been  at  Harrow,  suppressed  Lord  Byron’s  name 
and  those  of  others  who  had  excelled,  and  published  praise 
only  of  those  who  had  done  poorly.  Lord  Byron  was 
careful  to  explain  the  matter  to  Augusta.  Perhaps  it  was 
done,  he  wrote  her,  to  weaken  the  vanity  of  those  who 
had  been  too  highly  elated  over  the  flattering  paragraphs 
that  had  described  their  earlier  declamations.5 

There’s  a  hint  in  this  boyish  letter  of  the  Calvinistic 
conscience  that  so  tenaciously  was  to  accompany  him 
throughout  his  life.  “  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,”  his 
Scottish  nurse  had  taught  him.  Lord  Byron,  who  could 
not  make  himself  one  of  the  blessed  meek,  could  no  less 
regard  with  equanimity  his  destiny.  At  times  this  put  a 
hush  upon  him  and  he  appeared  to  others  oddly  silent. 
His  face  would  grow  dark  as  though  it  were  still  touched 
by  the  shadows  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

But  for  the  most  part,  he  accepted  life  gaily  enough, 
—  played  at  single  stick  with  his  fencing  master 3 6  rode  3 
swam  3  quarreled  easily  because  he  was  over  sensitive,  and 
became  reconciled  just  as  easily  because  he  was  dowered 
with  a  fine  sense  of  justice.  Once  he  used  his  fists  most 
valiantly  to  prevent  his  school  fellows  from  demolishing 
a  bust  of  Napoleon.  All  were  friends  again  on  the 
morrow. 

Newton  Hanson,  the  son  of  his  solicitor,  has  left  an 
amusing  record  of  his  prankishness.  Hanson  went  with 
his  father  to  attend  Harrow  Speech  Day.  Lord  Byron, 
either  to  regale  or  shock  his  visitors,  had  got  on  Dr. 
Drury’s  hat.  The  little  boys,  who  ran  to  tell  him  of  the 
Hansons’  coming,  laughed  most  heartily.  It  was  much 
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too  large  for  his  small  head.  The  arch  cock  of  his  eye 
at  the  hat  and  then  at  his  solicitor  was  unforgettable.  He 
wore  it  during  all  the  day. 

In  1806,  he  was  enrolled  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  But  he  spent  much  of  this  year  and  the  next  at 
Southwell.  Augusta  writes  that  it  was  a  time  when  he 
was  idle  and  in  ill-humour  with  all  the  world.  Byron, 
himself,  records  that  he  did  a  bit  of  play-acting  there. 
He  was  Penruddock  in  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  and  Tris¬ 
tram  Fickle  (oh,  prophetic  name!)  in  a  farce  called  The 
W eathercock.  Also  he  composed,  at  times,  the  prologues 
of  the  plays.  The  last  month  of  the  year  he  published, 
for  private  circulation,  his  first  poems.  Though  his 
guardian  was  disgusted  with  his  indolence  and  his  too  fre¬ 
quent  vacations,  Lord  Byron  seems  only  to  have  been 
using  his  own  methods  for  developing  himself  as  poet 
and  orator. 

Had  he  been  allowed  to  follow  his  inclinations,  he 
would  thus  early  have  deserted  Cambridge.  In  February 
of  1806,  he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  desired  to  finish  his 
education  abroad:  “  Having  been  sometime  at  Cambridge, 
the  credit  of  the  University  is  as  much  attached  to  my 
name,  as  if  I  had  pursued  my  studies  there  for  a  century ; 
but  believe  me,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  name,  which  is 
already  acquired.  I  can  now  leave  it  with  Honour,  as  I 
have  paid  everything,  and  wish  to  pass  a  couple  of  years 
abroad,  where  I  am  certain  of  employing  my  time  to  far 
more  advantage  and  at  less  expense,  than  at  our  English 
Seminaries.  ’Tis  true  I  cannot  enter  France}  but  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Petersburg  are 
still  open.  ...  I  presume  you  will  all  agree,  and  if  you 
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do  not,  I  will,  if  possible,  get  away  without  your  consent, 
though  I  should  admire  it  more  in  the  regular  manner 
and  with  a  Tutor  of  your  furnishing.” 

His  elders  prevailed,  however,  and  he  was  not  so 
promptly  allowed  to  doff  his  Cambridge  gown. 

Forced  to  remain  and  determined  that  his  interests 
should  continue  extra  mural,  he  added  to  more  question¬ 
able  activities  a  membership  in  the  newly  established 
Whig  Club.  In  later  years,  Byron  named  his  friend, 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  as  its  founder.  Hobhouse  denied 
it,  and  it  would  seem  from  his  statement  and  from  one 
of  Byron’s  early  letters  that  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
should  have  been  given  the  credit.  None  among  the  small 
group  was  more  zealous  than  Lord  Byron.  Some  Tory 
verses  against  Charles  James  Fox,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Post ,  had  afforded  him,  in  1806,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  public  proof  of  his  party  fealty.  The 
death  of  Fox,  the  verses  declared,  would  bring  sorrow  to 
England’s  foes,  who  had  found  him  their  friend  and  well- 
wisher.  Byron  defended  him  from  the  charge  and  in¬ 
veighed  against  his  detractors  for  having  presumed  to  war 
against  the  dead.  This  poem,  with  others,  the  poet  had 
reprinted,  in  1807,  for  a  private  edition  which  he  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  college  friends.  No  doubt  it  was  read 
or  discussed  at  some  of  the  exclusive  Whig  parties  that 
Lord  Tavistock  gave  at  his  tutor’s. 

Young  Byron  decided  to  publish  other  poems  that  he 
had  scribbled  down  in  hours  of  idleness.  He  elected  to 
show  by  their  title  that  they  had  been  written  with  in¬ 
dolent  ease  and  subscribed  himself  as  “  George  Gordon, 
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Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.”  Hours  of  Idleness  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  put  on  sale  in  the  summer  of  1807. 

Byron  seems  to  have  wished  its  success  not  so  much  that 
he  might  gain  a  reputation  as  a  poet  as  that  he  might  ex¬ 
hibit  his  promise  of  becoming  a  politician.  In  a  letter  of 
this  period,  he  wrote:  “  The  poet  yields  to  the  orator,  but 
as  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  latter  capacity  till  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  my  Minority,  the  former  occupies  my  present 
attention,  and  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  declared 
that  the  two  pursuits  are  so  nearly  similar  as  to  require  in 
great  measure  the  same  Talents,  and  he  who  excels  in 
one,  would  on  application  succeed  in  the  other.”  He 
named  several  instances  to  support  his  thesis,  among 
others  those  of  Sheridan  and  Fox,  —  great  men  whom  he 
thought  he  could  imitate  but  never  equal. 

His  literary  fare  gave  further  proof  that  the  bent  of 
his  mind  was  political.  A  list  of  books  that  he  drew  up 
during  this  year  included  much  history  and  biography, 
the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  and,  in  contrast, 
parliamentary  debates  of  his  own  country  from  the  Revo¬ 
lution  to  the  year  1742.  Young  Byron  would  soon  be  of 
age.  He  was  fitting  himself  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

What  he  elected  to  omit  from  his  curriculum  gives  as 
interesting  an  insight  into  his  purpose  as  what  he  desired 
to  learn.  Recording  his  progress  to  his  literary  kinsman, 
Robert  Dallas,  he  wrote,  in  1808,  that  of  the  law  of  the 
land  he  knew  just  so  much  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  statute.  He  had  studied  T he  Sprit  of  the  Laws  and 
the  Law  of  Nations,  but  he  wrote  that  he  had  found  them 
so  often  violated  that  he  had  decided  further  knowledge 
of  them  would  be  useless.  Of  common  sense,  he  had 
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found  so  little  that  he  meant  to  establish  a  Byronian  prize 
at  each  of  the  Universities  for  its  discovery.  He  feared 
that  of  the  longitude  would  precede  it.  In  religion,  he 
wrote  himself  down  as  favouring  the  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  but  as  not  acknowledging  the  Pope  nor  the  divine 
significance  of  the  Sacrament.  And  having  furnished  a 
compendium  of  his  sentiments,  he  added  quaintly  that 
until  he  got  a  new  suit  it  could  be  perceived  that  he  was 
badly  clothed. 

Indeed,  at  this  time,  he  said  he  could  not  command 
twenty-one  pounds,  and  wrote  another  of  his  friends  that 
he  could  not  again  go  to  Cambridge  without  paying  his 
bills.  He  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  first  opportunity  to 
get  himself  out  of  the  country.  Poetry  and  poverty  were 
traditional  companions  but  poverty  and  politics  were  an¬ 
other  matter.  Lord  Byron  preferred  to  travel  and  en¬ 
rich  his  mind  and  give  time  and  his  trustees  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  his  pockets.  Then,  perhaps,  he  could  return  and 
cut  a  figure  in  London  more  nearly  to  his  wishes. 

Word  came  to  the  young  aspirant  that  a  critique  of  his 
Hours  of  Idleness  was  to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  that 
prime  organ  of  the  Whigs,  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  ru¬ 
mour  said  it  would  be  unfavourable,  and  that  already  it 
had  been  read  at  Holland  House.  “  Judge  of  my 
fever!  ”  said  Lord  Byron  on  recounting  the  incident. 
“  Was  it  not  a  pleasant  situation  for  a  young  author?  ”  7 

Holland  House  was  to  the  Whigs  what  Carlton  House 
was  to  the  Tories.  Its  master  was  Henry  Richard  Vassall 
Fox,  third  Baron  of  Holland  and  a  nephew  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  whom  Byron  had  long  admired  and  recently 
defended.  The  lady  who  presided  over  the  brilliant  as- 
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semblages  that  have  become  historic  was  Lord  Holland’s 
wife,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Vassall,  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  divorced  from  her  husband.  Despite  the  old  scan¬ 
dal,  Lady  Holland  had  succeeded  by  her  decorum,  her 
charm  and  dignity,  in  giving  to  her  residence  that  courtly 
atmosphere  which  Carlton  House,  with  its  moral  obliquity 
and  princely  obesity  most  sorely  lacked.  One  may  sur¬ 
mise  that  nowhere  in  all  England  would  Byron  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  had  himself  praised. 

Publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  for 
1808  was  delayed  until  February,  when  the  review  duly 
appeared.  It  was  even  more  savage  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Every  bit  of  nascent  plumage  was  whipped  from 
the  poetic  fledgeling  who  had  idled  into  poetry.  He  was 
made  to  appear  callow  and  conceited,  —  a  thing  of  vain 
shrill  pipings,  destined  to  oblivion. 

Lord  Byron  was  infuriated.  Years  later  he  described 
himself  as  having  felt  rage  and  resistance,  and  an  eager¬ 
ness  for  redress,  but  nothing  of  despondency  nor  despair. 
He  did  not  mope.  He  acted.  First,  he  directed  Hob- 
house  at  once  to  scratch  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the 
Whig  Club.  In  this,  his  friend  exercised  discretion  and, 
in  time,  persuaded  Lord  Byron  to  allow  it  to  remain. 
But  the  poet  appeared  thus  amenable  only  because  he  had 
found  a  more  effective  way  of  showing  his  resentment. 
In  his  notes,  he  had  the  draft  of  a  satire  in  heroic  couplets 
which  pilloried  many  Scotch  and  English  writers  of  the 
day.  He  had  only  to  make  revisions,  to  pay  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  Lord  Holland  and  to  Jeffrey,  — the  critic  whom 
he  believed  responsible  for  the  damning  review,8  and  his 
weapon  was  ready  to  his  hand.  It  was  pleasant  work,  and 
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Byron  did  it  gleefully  and  with  a  savagery  more  masterly 
than  had  been  his  opponent’s.  There  was  no  need  to  of¬ 
fend  again  with  a  plea  on  the  score  of  immaturity.  Lord 
Byron  purposely  delayed  publication  until  he  should  come 
of  age  and  assume  his  responsibilities  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Meanwhile,  he  defiantly  published  another  edition  of 
his  juvenile  poems  with  yet  further  additions.  But  he 
was  so  far  from  regarding  his  poetic  dallyings  seriously 
that  he  prefixed  the  little  volume  with  a  deprecatory  quo¬ 
tation  from  Dryden:  “  He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want 
of  thought.” 

From  Newstead,  he  watched  the  sale  of  this,  the  while 
he  continued  to  polish  his  satire  and  plan  his  dreamed  of 
travels.  When  he  would  return  from  them,  he  wrote  his 
mother,  late  in  1 808,  he  might  possibly  become  a  politi¬ 
cian:  “A  few  years’  knowledge  of  other  countries  than 
our  own  will  not  incapacitate  me  for  that  post.  If  we  see 
no  nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give  mankind  a  fair 
chancej  —  it  is  from  experience,  not  books  we  ought  to 
judge  them.” 

He  planned  to  get  letters  from  the  Government  to  the 
ambassadors,  consuls,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  governors  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  He  would  take  his  seat  among  his 
peers,  and  make  a  speech  or  two  (he  thought  this  indis¬ 
pensable  “  as  a  preparation  for  the  future  ”  9) }  he  would 
launch  his  satire  to  pay  the  only  kind  of  debts  he  could 
pay}  and  then  Eastward  Ho!  to  gain  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience,  mayhap  to  pick  up  an  adventure  or  two  before 
returning  to  those  twin  London  institutions,  eternal  fog 
and  the  House  of  Lords. 
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In  the  month  that  would  bring  to  him  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  Lord  Byron  went  up  to  London. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Capital,  early  in  1809,  the  two  great  topics  of 
conversation  in  political  circles  were  the  Peninsular  Cam¬ 
paign  and  the  charges  against  the  Duke  of  York  with  re¬ 
gard  to  promotions,  levies,  appointments,  etc.,  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  and 
provider  in  special  to  the  avaricious  Mrs.  Clarke.  De¬ 
bates  on  the  Duke’s  affairs  occupied  the  Commons  from 
late  January  to  late  March,  and  the  matter  threatened  at 
any  time  to  come  before  the  cognizance  of  the  Higher 
Chamber. 

The  young  Lord  Byron,  though  lacking  affiliation  with 
those  of  the  city  who  held  the  inner  secrets,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  heard  much  of  affairs  that  so  agitated  the  na¬ 
tion.  Their  importance,  doubtless,  whetted  the  keen  edge 
of  his  political  desires.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  he  would  no  longer  be  barred  by  minority  from  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Against  that  time,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,10  his  guardian  and  cousin 
once  removed,  to  apprise  him  of  his  coming  of  age  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sessions.  Though  Byron  had  ex¬ 
perienced  no  tenderness  from  the  relative  to  whom 
Chancery  had  confided  his  person  and  his  education,  he 
was  so  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  interposed  to  the  Earl’s  wishes  that,  at  this 
time,  he  felt  but  little  rancour  towards  him.  Indeed,  his 
forthcoming  satire  included  a  very  laudatory  couplet  on 
the  Earl’s  literary  ventures.  Moreover,  he  had  dedicated 
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to  him  a  volume  of  his  early  poems.11  It  would  seem 
that  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  elderly  relative  as  a  sort 
of  sponsor  for  his  political  and  literary  debuts.  He  was 
the  only  man  of  distinction  in  London  on  whom  Lord 
Byron  had  a  claim. 

But  the  Earl  considered  that  with  his  ward’s  coming  of 
age,  the  duties,  which  he  had  always  found  unpleasant, 
were  well  terminated.  Instead  of  a  letter  arranging  a 
time  at  which  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  escort  the 
young  peer  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
wrote  a  coldly  formal  notification  of  the  procedure  with 
which  any  nobleman  would  have  to  comply  before  he 
might  take  his  seat.12  It  is  said  by  his  apologists  that  the 
Earl  was  ill  at  this  time  and  unable  to  attend  the  sessions, 
that  he  was  doubtful,  too,  of  Byron’s  politics  and  so  un¬ 
willing  to  connect  himself  in  public  with  one  who  would 
shortly  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  on  very  important 
matters.  Mr.  Dallas,  who  had  done  much  to  encourage 
Byron’s  parliamentary  ambitions,  called  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  birthday  and  found  him  in  a  white  heat  of  in¬ 
dignation.  He  changed  his  couplet  of  panegyric  upon 
Lord  Carlisle  to  one  of  satire,  and  as  the  memory  of  the 
letter  rankled  in  the  days  to  come,  he  added  further  lines 
of  ridicule. 

To  add  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  position,  Lord  Byron 
found  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  bare  requirements 
that  the  Earl  had  noted  in  his  disappointing  letter.  He 
could  not  supply  the  Chancellor  with  proof  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  grandfather,  Admiral  John  Byron,  to  Miss 
Sophia  Trevanion  in  the  Chapel  of  Carhais  in  Cornwall. 
Much  as  it  galled  him,  Byron  swallowed  his  pride  and 
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requested  information  from  Lord  Carlisle  on  the  matter. 
He  believed  that  it  would  not  have  been  insisted  on,  had 
the  Earl  manifested  to  his  friends  any  interest  or  concern 
in  his  ward’s  aspirations.  The  second  letter  was  as  barren 
of  satisfaction  as  the  first.  Lord  Byron  continued,  per¬ 
force,  an  outsider. 

Meanwhile,  his  peers  debated  hotly  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  culpability  in  regard  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  Resolutions  were  proposed  in  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  whereby  the  French 
had  been  allowed  to  withdraw  from  Portugal  after  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley’s  victory  at  Vimiero  had  prepared  the 
way  for  better  things.13 

Lord  Byron  could  only  watch  and  wait,  which  little 
suited  his  temperament.  In  February,  he  wrote  to  his 
solicitor  that  he  was  being  dunned  from  noon  till  twilight 
and  wished  money  to  quit  the  country.  If  he  did  not  soon 
get  his  seat  he  would  sail  in  a  frigate  for  Sicily.  Early 
in  March,  he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  still  awaited  the 
necessary  affidavits  from  Carhais  but  would  “  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  House  soon.”  “  I  must  dash,”  he  said,  “  or 
it  is  all  over.  My  satire  must  be  kept  secret  for  a  month ; 
after  that  you  may  say  what  you  please  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Carlisle  has  used  me  infamously,  and  refused  to 
state  any  particulars  of  my  family  to  the  Chancellor.  I 
have  lashed  him  in  my  rhymes  and  perhaps  his  lordship 
may  regret  not  being  more  conciliatory.  They  tell  me  it 
will  have  a  sale.” 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  as  Mr.  Dallas  was  passing 
down  St.  James’s  Street,  he  saw  Lord  Byron’s  chariot  at 
the  door  and  stopped  to  call  on  him.  He  found  him  on 
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the  point  of  going  alone  to  take  his  seat  among  the  peers. 
He  was  agitated  and  very  pale,  as  though  his  mind  were 
still  busy  with  unpleasant  thoughts  about  his  quondam 
guardian.  Dallas,  himself,  could  accompany  him  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  antechambers,  but  at  Byron’s  request  he 
went  thus  far  and  waited  while  the  officers  there  settled 
in  regard  to  the  fees.  One  of  them  went  to  tell  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  young  peer’s  arrival.  After  that,  Dal¬ 
las  watched  Byron  enter,  attended  only  by  the  usher,  and 
very  pale,  with  head  erect,  walk  past  the  Woolsack,  look¬ 
ing  at  it  not  at  all,  and  then  on  towards  the  table  where  he 
was  to  take  his  oaths.  This  accomplished,  Mr.  Dallas  saw 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Chancellor,  quit  his  seat  and,  with  a 
smile,  extend  his  hand  to  the  new  peer  in  accordance  with 
the  formal  usage.  Lord  Byron  bowed  and  barely  gave 
him  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  There  was  an  exchange  of 
greeting  and  the  Chancellor  quickly  resumed  his  place. 
Had  Mr.  Dallas  heard  the  short  conversation  which 
passed  between  them,  he  would  have  rebuked  Byron  even 
more  earnestly  than  he  did  for  his  lack  of  cordiality. 
Eldon  had  apologized  for  the  delay,  which  had  kept 
Byron  almost  two  months  dallying  in  London,  and  had 
observed  that  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the 
forms  were  complied  with.  Byron  begged  him  to  make 
no  apologies,  and,  conscious  that  the  Chancellor  had  done 
nothing  to  expedite  the  affair,  he  added,  “  Your  Lordship 
was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb.  1  You  did  your  duty,  and 
you  did  no  more.’”  Tom  Thumb  was  being  acted  in 
London  before  a  great  number  of  people.  To  none  of 
them  had  it  occurred  to  liken  the  protagonist  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  play  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Cer- 
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tainly  Lord  Eldon  had  not  expected  the  comparison  from 
an  impecunious  young  nobleman,  who  had  come  up  to 
London  with  no  friends  of  importance  and  been  kept  cool¬ 
ing  his  heels,  while  search  was  made  for  proof  of  his 
father’s  legitimacy. 

Lord  Byron  seated  himself  to  the  left  of  the  Throne 
on  one  of  the  benches  usually  occupied  by  the  Opposition. 
Very  few  members  were  present.  The  business  under 
discussion  was  ordinary.  His  Lordship  was  bored.  He 
rejoined  Mr.  Dallas  in  the  antechamber  and  was  further 
bored  by  a  lecture  on  his  discourtesy  to  Eldon.  “  If  I 
had  shaken  hands,  he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one 
of  his  party,”  was  Lord  Byron’s  reply.  “  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them  on  either  side.  I  have 
taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.” 

It  had  not  been  an  auspicious  beginning  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  certainly.  Lord  Byron  was  just  turned 
twenty-one.  It  was  the  first  month  of  spring.  There 
was  a  world  outside  dull  parliamentary  walls,  and  winds 
to  sail  a  boat  to  any  port.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
been  induced  to  vote  its  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Duke  of  York  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  defeated  a  vigorous  motion  that  would  have 
condemned  the  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  conclusion.  Lord  Byron  knew  none  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  debates.  He  was  at  outs  with 
the  ins  and  not  in  with  the  outs,  and  parliamentary 
achievement,  as  recorded  in  the  recent  debates,  dis¬ 
couraged  him  from  making  their  acquaintance.  He  did 
not  again  enter  the  House  of  Lords  before  setting  forth 
on  his  travels. 
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Nevertheless,  political  London  was  made  aware  of  his 
existence.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  two  days  after  his 
encounter  with  Lord  Eldon,  there  was  published  in  the 
Capital  one  of  the  greatest  satires  in  the  English  language. 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  appeared  anony¬ 
mously,  though  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  its  author  was  Lord  Byron.  Unheralded  though  it 
came,  the  demand  for  it  was  such  that  before  its  young 
author  had  sailed  from  Falmouth,  it  was  being  put 
through  its  second  edition,  and  before  his  return  to 
England,  it  was  to  go  through  two  more. 

Byron,  in  after  years,  came  to  regard  his  satire  as  un¬ 
just,  to  damn  it  heartily,14  and  to  wish  that  it  had  never 
been  published.  But  because  there  is  so  little  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  this  blasting,  scorching  thing  has  lived 
to  show  how  perfect  may  be  even  that  which  smites  and, 
through  such  ugly  pettiness  as  envy,  rancour  and  resent¬ 
ment,  attains  to  a  large  beauty. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  necessary  only  to  notice  its  politi¬ 
cal  aspects.  Lord  Llolland  and  his  henchmen,  —  and 
trenchermen,  —  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  his  gra¬ 
cious  wife,  who  had  not  always  been  free  from  scandal, 
found  themselves  impaled  in  this  wise: 

“  Illustrious  Holland!  hard  would  be  his  lot, 

His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot! 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  at  his  back, 

The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
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See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 

Resume  his  pen,  revise  his  Lordship’s  work, 

And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate, 

Declare  his  Lordship  can  at  least  translate ! 

Dunedin!  view  thy  children  with  delight, 

They  write  for  food  —  and  feed  because  they  write: 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader’s  cheek,. 

My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  5 
Breathes  o’er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 

Reforms  each  error  and  refines  the  whole.” 

Lord  Carlisle’s  “  paralytic  pulings,”  “  bound  in  con¬ 
genial  calf  ”  received  from  Byron  the  attention  that  his 
own  early  verses  had  failed  to  win  from  his  reticent 
guardian.  A  later  edition  inflamed  the  wound  by  a  de¬ 
fence  the  young  man  was  moved  to  add  in  explanation 
of  his  right  of  criticism.  The  guardianship  had  been 
nominal,  at  least  as  far  as  Byron  had  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  “  The  relationship,”  he  added,  “  I  cannot  help 
and  am  very  sorry  for  it  3  but  as  his  Lordship  seemed  to 
forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I  shall  not 
burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.”  There  existed 
no  reason  why  the  public  should  not  be  warned  against 
the  purchase  of  his  guardian’s  “  reams  of  most  orthodox, 
imperial  nonsense.” 

The  lines  on  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  those  on  the  hosts 
and  visitors  of  Holland  House  came  to  be  among  those 
which  Byron  most  regretted.15  Others,  ridiculing  the 
predatory  activities  of  Lord  Elgin,  England’s  one-time 
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Tory  minister  to  the  Porte,  were  later  to  be  expanded  and 
intensified.  The  author  was  soon  to  view  the  scene  of 
the  depredations  and  experience  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  satire,  Lord  Byron 
returned  to  Newstead  and  completed  arrangements  for 
his  long  planned  journey.  In  June,  he  was  in  Falmouth, 
awaiting  a  favourable  wind  to  Lisbon.  As  to  money  mat¬ 
ters,  he  wrote  his  mother  that,  until  the  sale  of  part  of  his 
estate,  he  was  ruined.  He  was  as  cheerful  over  it  as  any 
young  man  of  twenty-one  should  be.  His  pockets  jingled 
with  borrowed  money.  If  the  property  were  not  sold,  he 
would  enter  the  Austrian  or  Russian  service  —  “  perhaps 
the  Turkish,  if  I  like  their  manners.  The  world  is  all 
before  me,  and  I  leave  England  without  regret,  and 
without  a  wish  to  revisit  anything  it  contains,  except  your¬ 
self  and  your  present  residence.” 

And  so  farewell  to  Parliament,  and  the  hopes  of  Dr. 
Drury  and  of  Robert  Dallas!  The  Reverend  Francis 
Hodgson,  in  poems  which  he  published  immediately  be¬ 
fore  his  young  friend’s  departure,  adjured  him  to  re¬ 
main,  to  “  wake  to  glory’s  voice  ”  and  “  make  renown 
his  choice,  and  boldly  stand  his  country’s  firm  support.” 
But  Byron  wrote  unregretfully  that  he  was  off  for  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  He  would  visit  Malta  and 
Constantinople.  He  was  taking  a  servant  who  had  been 
to  Persia  and  seen  the  fire-worshippers,  and  “  Persepolis 
and  all  that.”  Lord  Byron  might  even  pursue  his  journey 
into  Asia.  Where  before  he  had  regarded  his  tour  as  an 
educational  preliminary  to  a  career  in  Parliament,  he 
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looked  on  it  now  as  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  —  one  of  infinite 
possibilities,  of  which  not  the  least  was  that  it  would  re¬ 
move  him  for  an  indefinite  period  from  his  own  country. 

Lord  Byron  had  penetrated  a  single  time  into  the 
House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  GRAND  TOUR 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  1809,  Byron  with  his 
friend,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  his  valet,  Fletcher,  and  two 
other  servants  set  sail  for  Portugal.  Once  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  his  letters  became  so  drenched  with  southern  sun¬ 
shine,  so  spiced  with  the  gaiety  of  the  picaresque,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  one  remembers  they  were  written  by  an 
Englishman.  He  had  that  rare  quality,  very  necessary 
to  a  traveller,  of  being  able  to  adopt  the  customs  and 
manners,  and  even  the  pleasant  vices,  of  whatever  country 
in  which  he  sojourned.  From  Lisbon,  he  wrote  in  playful 
fashion  that  he  was  happy  because  “  I  loves  oranges,  and 
talks  bad  Latin  to  the  monks,  who  understand  it,  as  it  is 
like  their  own,  —  and  I  goes  into  society  (with  my  pocket- 
pistols),  and  I  swims  the  Tagus  all  across  at  once,  and  I 
rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule,  and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have 
got  a  diarrhoea  and  bites  from  the  mosquitoes.  But  what 
of  that?  Comfort  must  not  be  expected  by  folks  that  go 
a-pleasuring.” 

At  Cadiz,  he  went  to  the  theatre  and  there  heard  news 
of  the  victory  of  Talavera,  which  he  rejoiced  at  with  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  announced  by  a  courier,  who  made  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  English,  too,  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  At  Seville,  he  saw  the  Maid  of  Saragossa, 
whose  presence  greatly  aided  the  recruiting  officers.1  And 
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everywhere  he  heard  condemnation  of  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  the  agreement  which  had  been  debated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  he  was  last  in  London.  These  things  and 
many  others  found  place  in  the  treasure  trove  of  his 
memory  so  that,  when  leisure  granted  time  for  their  un- 
burthening,  the  world  might  share  the  lustre  of  his 
Spanish  spoils. 

At  Gibraltar,  he  garnered  nothing.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  mongrel,  —  a  thing  neither  of  Africa  nor  Europe, 
neither  English,  Moorish  nor  Spanish.  And  he  had  not 
that  breed  of  patriotism  which  would  enable  him  to  re¬ 
joice  at  it  as  a  stronghold  of  Britain’s  kingdom  of  the 
sea.  “  Byron  had  no  superstitious  patriotism,”  said  one 
who  knew  him  very  intimately.2  “  He  did  not  love  his 
country  through  sentiment  or  passion,  but  on  duty  and 
principle.  He  loved  her,  but  justice  also!  and  he  loved 
justice  best.”  He  had  little  use  for  a  Britisher  who  strove 
for  reflex  glory  through  an  undue  vaunting  of  his  country : 
“  If  he  were  to  praise  himself  as  much  as  he  praises  his 
institutions,  he  would  be  called  an  ass.  He  indulges  his 
vanity  and  gets  credit  for  patriotism.”  3  Byron  did  not 
find  in  England’s  possession  of  Gibraltar  a  subject  for 
lyric  enthusiasm. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Malta,  he  was  equally  indifferent 
until  a  monk  in  the  public  library  succeeded  in  interesting 
him  in  a  study  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  certain  of  his  travelling  countrymen  found  him  un¬ 
pleasantly  divergent  from  the  common  pattern.  He  was 
one  of  these  who  showed  his  pride,  not  by  boasts  of  his 
country,  but  by  a  certain  hauteur  and  aloofness.  He  had 
seen  and  known  that  which  later  he  was  to  transmute  into 
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the  golden  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan.  He 
felt  his  power  and,  on  occasion,  was  not  adverse  to  show¬ 
ing  others  that  he  felt  it.  John  Galt,  an  older  writer  and 
traveller  who  met  with  him  first  at  Gibraltar,  has  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  Captain  Grand,  an  epithet  which  we  must 
forgive  since  he  has  described  him  also, — standing  at 
night  on  shipboard,  separate  from  his  fellows,  —  as  “  a 
mystery  in  a  winding  sheet  crowned  with  a  halo.” 
Perhaps  he  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  such  men  as 
John  Galt. 

But  once  he  had  landed  and  was  again  on  foreign  soil, 
he  speedily  made  himself  at  home  with  Greeks,  and 
Turks,  and  Albanians,  with  French  consuls  and  visiting 
German  artists,  and  all  the  motley  human  baggage  of  the 
Balkans.  The  followers  of  Mohammed,  he  found  com¬ 
mendable  for  their  charity  and  hospitality,  and  for  their 
strict  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  their  prophet.4  He 
startled  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Francis  Hodgson,  by 
writing  him  a  spirited  condemnation  of  the  “  seventy-two 
villainous  sects  who  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for 
the  love  of  the  Lord  and  hatred  of  each  other.”  “  Talk 
of  Galileeism!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Show  me  the  effects  — 
are  you  better,  wiser,  kinder  by  your  precepts?  I  will 
bring  you  ten  Mussulmans  shall  shame  you  in  all  good 
will  towards  men,  prayer  to  God,  and  duty  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  is  there  a  Talapoin  or  a  Bonze  who  is  not  su¬ 
perior  to  a  fox-hunting  curate?  .  .  .  Let  me  live  well, 
if  possible,  and  die  without  pain.  The  rest  is  with  God, 
who  assuredly  had  he  come  or  sent,  would  have  made 
himself  manifest  to  nations  and  intelligible  to  all.” 

Of  that  un-Galilean  virtue,  military  prowess  (which 
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still  is  striven  for  by  Christian  people),  he  found  in  the 
Turks  abundant  store.  They  were  at  war  with  Russia  5 
and,  remembering  their  many  conflicts  with  their  northern 
neighbours,  Lord  Byron  studied  the  tactics  of  their 
cavalry,  admired  their  splendid  mounts  and  many  years 
after  still  spoke  of  them  with  praise.6  At  Constantinople, 
he  declared  the  inhabitants  to  be  good  and  peaceable, 
and  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Turks  were  as  superior 
to  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Portuguese.  But  after  his  visits 
to  its  mosques  and  plains,  he  could  not  admire  the  city 
as  much  as  certain  others,  and  he  was  chagrined  because 
when  he  accompanied  the  British  Minister  to  his  audience 
with  the  Sultan,  he  was  not  given  the  distinctive  station 
to  which  he  thought  his  rank  entitled  him.7 

How  much  of  his  praise  of  the  Turks  was  sincere  and 
how  much  he  paraded  simply  to  astound  his  correspond¬ 
ents,  one  cannot  say.  But  it  was  at  Athens  that  he  so¬ 
journed  longest  and  with  the  Albanians  that  he  felt 
fraternity.  For  three  days  he  journeyed  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  reach  Janina,  the  Albanian  capital.  Its  governor, 
Ali  Pacha,  was  not  present  when  Byron  arrived.  He  was 
in  Illyricum,  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Berat.  But  the 
Pacha  had  heard  of  the  Englishmen’s  coming  and  had 
left  orders  for  them  to  be  lodged  in  his  palace  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  necessary.  He  returned  before  their 
departure,  praised  Byron  for  his  small  ears  and  curling 
hair,  —  the  signs  of  a  patrician}  sent  him  sweetmeats} 
gave  him  letters  to  his  son,  Vely  Pacha,  who  governed 
in  the  Morea}  and  carried  him  over  picturesque  mountain 
passes  to  his  country  palace  at  Tepaleen,  where  few 
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English  had  ever  been.  Then,  when  the  time  came  for 
leaving,  he  supplied  him  with  a  guard  of  forty  red- 
shawled  Albanese  to  guide  him  back  in  safety.  Byron 
was  more  than  pleased  and  filled  his  letters  with  accounts 
of  all  these  courtesies.  They  were  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  his  memories  of  London.  Only  when  the  Pacha  told 
his  guest  of  the  conquest  of  Prevesa  from  the  French  did 
he  find  his  hospitable  efforts  coldly  met  with.  It  had 
been  a  victory  over  England’s  foe  and  Ali  thought  the 
news  of  it  would  be  most  welcome.  “  I  am  no  enemy 
of  France,”  Lord  Byron  surprised  him  by  saying. 
“  Quite  the  contrary.  I  love  France.” 8  Some  day 
Byron  thought  the  Greeks  would  rise  against  the  Turks. 
If  they  did  not,  he  hoped  that  Frenchmen  led  by  Buona¬ 
parte  would  come  and  free  them.  The  Albanians  were 
hated  by  Greeks  and  Turks  alike.  Ali  Pacha  was  even 
then  in  a  state  of  defection  from  the  Sultan.  Byron 
wondered,  when  the  time  of  the  great  struggle  should 
come,  to  which  side  these  mountain  tribes  would  throw 
their  strength. 

They  were  esteemed  the  best  troops  in  the  Turkish 
service,  he  wrote  his  mother.  The  spare,  active  forms 
and  the  kilts  of  his  guard,  the  wild  ravines  which  they 
were  traversing,  carried  him  back  to  the  Malvern  Hills. 
It  was  as  though  he  were  with  Highlanders  and  the 
mountains  “  seemed  Caledonian  with  a  kinder  climate.” 
He  spent  some  days  in  one  of  their  barracks  at  Salora, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  found  them  honest  and  liberal 
with  their  provisions,  “  more  tolerable  ”  than  the  British 
soldiers  in  garrison  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

At  Prevesa,  Ali  provided  him  with  a  galley  to  carry 
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him  to  Patras  in  the  Morea.  The  Albanian  sailors  proved 
not  comparable  to  the  soldiers  and  they  managed  to  get 
themselves  almost  wrecked  in  a  very  moderate  gale  of 
wind.  When  it  abated,  they  found  they  were  on  the 
coast  of  Suli,  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhospitable.  The 
chief,  or  primate  of  the  village,  gave  them  assistance  and 
lodged  Lord  Byron  and  all  his  suite.  He  would  receive 
no  compensation.  He  wished  the  young  Englishman  to 
love  him,  not  to  pay  him,  he  said. 

Of  the  servants  he  acquired  in  the  East,  Byron  found 
none  so  faithful  in  peril  and  indefatigable  in  service  as 
the  two  Albanians  he  retained  after  his  visit  to  Ali  Pacha. 
In  1 8 io,  he  had  a  fever  after  his  friend,  Hobhouse, 
returned  to  England  and  ascribed  his  recovery  to  their 
threat  to  kill  his  Turkish  physician,  should  his  treatment 
not  have  succeeded  within  a  given  time.  Lord  Byron 
gave  these  men  his  heart  because  it  seemed  to  him  they 
gave  him  theirs.  And  he  was  ever  avid  of  affection.  In 
London  fogs  and  Venetian  sunshine  he  was  to  remember 
how  their  campfires  glinted  on  the  gold  embroidery  of 
their  belts  and  short  dark  jackets,  how  it  gleamed  on  their 
white  kirtles,  and  revealed  their  flashing  eyes  and  nimble 
gestures.  He  was  to  remember  the  rhythmic  swinging 
of  their  shawl-girt  heads  as  they  half  sang,  half  screamed 
their  mountain  chants: 

“  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 

Robbers  all  at  Parga!  ” 

For  they  were  frankly  predatory  and  gloried  as  much  in 
their  thieving  as  in  their  bravery.  If  they  gave  freely, 
they  took  with  even  greater  freedom.  And  this  Lord 
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Byron,  to  his  grief,  was  sadly  to  discover  in  the  months 
that  came  before  his  death. 

But  on  this  early  visit,  there  seemed  to  him  nothing 
ominous  in  the  way  in  which  the  Albanians  acquired  their 
rich  clothing  and  gaily  ornamented  weapons.  The  only  rob¬ 
beries  that  provoked  his  anger  were  those  of  his  country¬ 
man,  Lord  Elgin.  At  Harrow,  though  Byron  had  been 
for  the  most  part  idle,  he  yet  could  record  “  great,  sudden 
exertions,  such  as  thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters.”  He 
had  translated  the  chorus  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus.  And  these  things,  which  to  his  school  fellows  seemed 
tasks,  had  been  to  Byron  something  vastly  more.  It  was 
as  though  the  old  Greeks  had  woven  a  spell  around  him 
and  marked  him  for  their  own.  So  it  came  about  that 
when  he  found  the  desolate  land  of  his  heroes  still  fur¬ 
ther  desolated  by  the  wholesale  removal  of  its  marmoreal 
treasures,  his  sympathies  were  aroused  and  his  affections 
were  rekindled.  The  work  of  removing  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  from  the  Parthenon  was  in  progress  during 
each  of  his  several  visits  to  Athens. 

In  1801,  Lord  Elgin,  then  British  ambassador,  had 
obtained  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  which  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  off  “  any  pieces  of  stone  with  old  in¬ 
scriptions  or  figures  thereon.”  He  left  Turkey  two  years 
later,  but  the  work  he  had  begun  on  receipt  of  the  firman 
was  continued  almost  a  decade.  Byron  was  in  Athens 
three  months  on  his  first  visit,  making  sundry  excursions 
which,  on  his  return,  served  only  to  confirm  his  content¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  he  preferred  it  to  any  place  he  had 
seen.  But  again  and  again,  he  was  enraged  at  witnessing 
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the  peaceful  and  methodical  spoliation  committed  by 
Lord  Elgin. 

During  his  later  visits  in  1810  and  1811,  he  lodged  at 
a  Capuchin  Convent.  Here  he  had  Hymettus  before 
him,  the  Acropolis  behind,  the  Temple  of  Jove  to  his 
right,  the  stadium  to  his  right,  and  Athens  to  the  left. 
“  Eh,  sir,”  he  wrote  Hodgson,  “  there’s  a  situation, 
there’s  your  picturesque.”  In  the  Pyraeus  there  was  a 
Hydriot  vessel  ready  to  remove  every  portable  relic  of 
Greek  beauty.  Byron  did  not  let  this  British  conquest  go 
unsung. 

The  company  in  the  convent  were  not  so  perturbed 
at  the  depredations  as  their  guest.  There  were  there, 
Lord  Byron  wrote,  “  One  Friar  (a  Capuchin  of  course) 
and  one  frier  (a  bandy  legged  Turkish  cook),  two  Al¬ 
banian  savages,  a  Tartar  and  a  Dragoman.”  One  day 
there  came  also  the  Waynodo,  or  Governor  of  Athens, 
and  the  Mufti  of  Thebes.  All  of  them  drank  raw  rum 
with  such  effect  that  the  “  Attic  feast  went  off  with  great 
eclat.”9  And  Byron  learned  that  one  could  be  drunk 
very  agreeably  with  men  of  many  countries. 

By  day,  he  studied  modern  Greek  and  practiced  Levant 
Italian.  He  had  a  smattering  of  French  and  a  convenient 
assortment  of  Ottoman  oaths  to  help  him  with  a  stumb¬ 
ling  horse  or  stupid  servant.  He  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  French  consul  and  an  Italian  painter,  contracted 
an  alliance  with  a  philosopher  of  Copenhagen,  and  took 
into  pay  a  Bavarian  baron  who  limned  landscapes  for  the 
gain  of  his  pockets. 

To  his  mother,  he  wrote,  “  I  feel  myself  so  much  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  enjoy  a 
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delicious  climate,  and  every  luxury  at  a  less  expense  than 
a  common  college  in  England  will  always  be  country  to 
me.”  And  again,  “  Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  etc.,  and  without  losing  sight  of  my  own,  I  can  judge 
of  the  countries  and  manners  of  others.  When  I  see  the 
superiority  of  England  (which,  by-the-by,  we  are  a  great 
deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things)  I  am  pleased,  and 
when  I  find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened.  Now 
I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in 
your  country,  a  century  without  being  sure  of  this,  and 
without  acquiring  anything  more  useful  or  amusing  at 
home.” 

So  sure  he  was  of  the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind 
instead  of  reading  of  them,  and  the  bitter  effects  of  stay¬ 
ing  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander, 
that  he  thought  there  should  be  a  rigid  law  to  send  young 
Britishers  abroad  for  a  sojourn  among  the  few  allies  the 
wars  had  left  them. 

To  Robert  Dallas,  he  said  much  the  same  thing  with 
slightly  more  asperity  5  he  had  found  all  climates  and  na¬ 
tions  to  be  equally  interesting,  and  mankind  various  only 
in  its  villainies.  The  sole  advantage  he  conceded  to 
England  was  the  sea  which  separated  her  from  her  foes. 
In  short,  he  wished  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  and 
grieved  that  necessity  would  soon  return  him  to  his 
country. 

What  pleasure  there  would  have  been  to  gaze  away 
another  year  in  those  “  evergreen  climates,”  —  only  to 
remain  and  see  remembered  things,  the  old  sea  and  the 
mountains,  —  the  only  acquaintances  which  he  had  found 
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to  improve  on  nearer  knowledge.  But  no  purchaser  had 
been  found  for  Rochdale  and  so,  perforce,  an  end  was  put 
to  his  long  journeying. 

Persia  and  India  were  unvisited.  He  had  seen  only 
Smyrna  and  some  few  other  points  in  Asia  Minor.  But 
on  the  Continent  he  had  made  Greece  his  own,  and  of 
Albania  he  knew,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  English¬ 
man.  He  had  lived  in  the  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Italians  and  English,  “  one  day  in  a  palace,  the  next  in  a 
cow-house,”  sometimes  with  shepherds,  sometimes  with 
Pachas.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  love  the  world  better 
than  England,  and  the  Devil  more  than  either.  Over 
and  over,  he  wrote  his  regret  at  renouncing  these  twain 
and  returning,  a  reluctant  Ulysses,  to  the  Penelope  of 
British  politics.  He  believed  that  in  Parliament  the  words 
would  be  woven  and  unwoven  much  the  same,  were  he 
present  or  absent.  However,  he  meant  to  be  both  patient 
and  continent.  Nothing  but  virtue  would  do,  he  wrote 
Henry  Drury,  he  would  leave  off  carnal  company  and  be¬ 
take  himself  to  politics  and  decorum.  He  cared  for  no¬ 
body  and  was  nothing  cared  for.  Abroad  he  could  smoke 
and  twirl  his  mustachios  very  independently.  But  certain 
of  his  friends  had  gone  forth  into  the  world  and  walked 
about  “  in  monstrous  disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen, 
lawyers,  parsons,  fine  gentlemen,”  and  such  other  mas¬ 
querade.  And  now  he,  too,  had  to  return  and  don  the 
robes  of  Parliament.  He  had  finished  with  authorship, 
he  wrote  his  mother.  But  for  all  that,  he  was  bringing 
home  many  thousand  lines  of  verse.  Sometimes  when  he 
was  irked  by  her  urgency  for  statecraft,  he  must  have  con¬ 
templated  writing  further.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  prom- 
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ised  only  a  speech  or  two.  “  I  am  not  ambitious  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  career,”  he  told  her,  “  which  is  of  all  things 
the  most  degrading  and  unthankful.  If  I  could  by  my 
own  efforts  inculcate  the  truth,  that  a  man  is  not  intended 
for  a  despot  or  a  machine,  but  as  an  individual  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  fit  for  the  society  of  kings,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
trespass  on  the  laws  or  rebel  against  just  governments,  I 
might  attempt  to  found  a  new  Utopia  5  but  as  matters  are 
at  present,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  sacrifice  my  health  or 
self  to  you  or  any  one’s  ambition.” 

England  was  at  war  with  France  and  boasted  that  her 
sons  fought  for  morality  and  liberty.  Byron  was  not  so 
confident.  The  Church  and  the  Tory  party,  those  two 
stalwart  props  of  the  belief  in  the  state’s  divinity  and 
righteous  stolidness,  were  England’s  chiefest  glories. 
Byron  knew  that  his  country  was  hated  abroad ;  that  at 
home  there  was  economic  distress,  and  political  injustice, 
and  that,  in  Ireland,  such  suffering  existed  as  might,  with 
foreign  aid,  bring  on  rebellion.  He  felt  passion  at  these 
things  and  feared  the  futility  of  action.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bolster  his  desires  with  hope  and  see  them  shattered. 
And  so  the  very  eagerness  of  his  interest  in  life  made  him 
a-weary  almost  before  he  had  begun  to  live.  He  dreaded 
the  uselessness  of  struggle  and  yet  knew  his  nature  would 
allow  him  neither  the  opium  of  apathy  nor  the  gay  wine 
of  indifference.  At  times,  he  could  make  pretence  of 
them  both  but  always,  as  he  confessed  to  his  mother,  he 
was  an  English  gentleman  who  loved  mankind  and  his 
country.  He  could,  at  best,  only  “  drag  on  his  chain  with¬ 
out  lengthening  it.”  10 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1 8 1 1 ,  he  sailed  in  the 
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Volgate  frigate  from  Malta  for  England.  In  his  luggage 
were  cantos  of  Childe  Harold ,  Greek  war  songs  and  clas¬ 
sical  imaginings.  If  he  could  not  be  sure  of  his  future, 
he  was  grateful  for  the  recent  past.  His  mind  was  rife 
with  memories  of  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  of  Salamis  and 
Olympus,  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  the  storied  Helles¬ 
pont,  which  he  had  breasted  like  a  new  Leander.  He  had 
seen,  too,  the  marshes  of  Missolonghi.  They  had  seemed 
not  memorable.  But  Byron  was  to  know  them  again 
when  he  returned  to  swim,  with  less  success,  the  Helles¬ 
pont  of  Grecian  politics.  And  there  he  was  at  last  to  find 
his  rest. 

The  better  to  keep  with  him  in  his  island  home  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  which  he  was  leaving,  he  added  to  his 
suite  two  foreign  servants,  —  one  an  Athenian,  and  the 
other  a  Yaniote,  who  spoke  nothing  but  Romaic  and 
Italian.  The  stallion  which  Vely  Pacha  had  given  him  in 
filial  regard  for  Aids  commendation,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  behind.  But  several  live  tortoises  seemed  to  him 
proper  travelling  companions  to  take  to  England,  and  he 
attempted,  also,  to  bring  a  greyhound,  which  sickened  and 
died  on  the  passage.  There  were  trinkets  for  his  mother, 
and  marbles  to  give  Hobhouse,  and  for  his  own  memen¬ 
toes  of  Greek  glory,  Lord  Byron  added  to  the  cargo  four 
Athenian  skulls  dug  from  sarcophagi  and  a  small  phial  of 
Attic  hemlock.11 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MAIDEN  SPEECH 

There  was  time  for  much  thinking  during  the  summer 
weeks  aboard  the  Volgate.  Hobhouse  had  written  that 
he  was  considering  an  enlistment  in  the  militia,  whereupon 
Byron  swore  an  Italian  oath.  It  would  mean,  he  told  his 
friend,  “  boys  over  your  head,  and  brutes  under  you, 
mess,  country  quarters,  courts  martial,  and  quelling  of 
riots,”  —  no  career  for  a  man  full  grown.  But  service 
in  Portugal  would  be  rather  better  than  holiday  soldier¬ 
ing  j  if  his  friend  would  be  mad  or  martial,  let  them  be 
so  together  and  go  there.  Ten  days  later  he  recurred 
to  the  matter.  He  was  sick  and  sorry,  he  wrote,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  a  little  repaired  his  irreparable  affairs  he 
wished  to  be  off  for  a  campaign  in  Spain  or  a  return  to 
the  East,  where  there  were  cloudless  skies  and  cessation 
from  impertinence.  But  as  the  frigate  neared  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coast,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  project  themselves 
ahead  of  the  slow  craft,  and  having  reached  his  home, 
to  cling  there.  They  would  found  a  journal,  he  wrote 
Hobhouse,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator  or 
Observer.  It  should  appear  twice  a  week  and  have 
always  a  piece  of  poetry,  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  essays, 
which  now  and  then  should  be  political. 

It  was  a  project  that  came  to  nothing.  The  sad, 
strange,  pitiful  woman,  who  had  tortured  and  caressed 
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him,  the  woman,  who  was  his  mother,  died,  and  Byron, 
whom  business  had  halted  in  London,  failed  to  receive  her 
last  farewell.  Newstead  he  found  gloomy,  rain  without 
and  death  within,  and  the  news  of  the  drowning  of  a 
favourite  friend  to  add  a  further  shadow.  After  a  few 
days,  he  was  eager  to  be  off  again.  But  the  difficulty  of 
selling  Rochdale  held  him  still  in  leash.  He  was  in¬ 
capable  of  writing,  even  of  thinking  consecutively.  “  I 
don’t  know  that  I  shan’t  end  with  insanity,”  he  wrote 
Francis  Hodgson,  “  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  ar¬ 
ranging  my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely.”  A 
session  of  Parliament,  he  believed  would  help  him,  and 
Hodgson  eagerly  assented.  He  knew  that  the  desire  for 
a  political  career  was  very  near  to  Byron  and  unceasingly 
encouraged  it. 

In  the  fall,  the  young  man  went  to  London,  but  several 
months  were  still  to  pass  before  the  Houses  should  con¬ 
vene,  —  time  enough  for  Byron  to  have  qualms  and  mis¬ 
givings.  To  Hodgson,  the  poet  wrote,  in  December,  of 
his  eagerness  for  Parliament  to  assemble  that  he  might 
hear  and,  perhaps,  some  day  be  heard.  He  declared  him¬ 
self  not  very  sanguine.  He  had  many  plans,  and  some  of 
them  had  to  do  with  the  East  and  “dearly  beloved 
Greece.”  In  the  interval  of  waiting,  London  offered 
diversions. 

The  two  years  of  his  absence  had  made  a  difference  in 
his  reception.  The  Capital,  if  not  cordial,  was  at  least 
curious.  Lord  Holland  and  others,  who  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  satire  had  not  known  of  Lord  Byron,  — 
indeed  had  thought  the  title  that  he  bore  extinct,  now 
spoke  of  him  as  “that  extraordinary  young  man”  and 
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regarded  his  conduct  with  attention.1  Four  editions  of 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  already  had  gone 
through  the  press  and  London  was  in  receptive  mood  for 
another.  There  were  tantalizing  rumours  of  the  new 
poems  John  Murray  was  preparing,  strange  stories  were 
told  of  the  young  author’s  adventures}  Lord  Elgin  was 
perturbed  by  letters  from  the  poet  which  frankly  warned 
him  that  in  Childe  Harold  there  would  be  a  denunciation 
of  his  “  robberies.”  Perhaps  there  were  certain  other 
lords  and  ladies  who  also  felt  misgivings.  Everyone 
knew  John  Murray  of  Fleet  Street,  and  Byron’s  pungent 
notes  to  him  anent  the  editing  were  doubtless  quoted.  At 
first,  the  directions  were  that  nothing  be  changed  that  had 
religious  or  political  bearings.  But  Robert  Dallas,  to 
whom  Byron  had  given  the  copyright,  persuaded  him  to 
modify  his  resolution.2  As  the  weeks  went  by,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  poem  began  to  work  their  way  by  report. 
Dallas  met  more  visitors  at  Byron’s  lodgings,  —  artists, 
men  of  fashion,  —  “  even  Lord  Holland  himself.” 

Early  in  November,  Byron  had  written  Hobhouse  of 
a  pacific  overture  of  Lord  Holland’s,  but  it  was  several 
months  later  before  a  mutual  friend  arranged  a  meeting. 
In  February  of  1812,  the  introduction  took  place  in 
Byron’s  rooms  in  St.  James’s  Street.  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  marvelled  at  the  older  man’s 
condescension  and  could  ascribe  no  motive  for  it  other 
than  a  desire  to  overcome  evil  by  good.  Lord  Holland, 
in  his  memoirs,  lays  no  claim  to  such  benignity,  fails  to 
mention  that  it  was  he  who  paid  the  first  call,  and  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  advances  came  from  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
desirous  of  speaking  on  a  bill,  but  lately  introduced,  and 
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wished  fcjr  his  assistance.  Whatever  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  of. the  meeting,  it  was  certainly  their  mutual  op¬ 
position  to  the  passage  of  the  Frame-work  Bill  that  caused 
friendship  to  grow  from  it. 

Byron  had  attended  the  opening  sessions  of  Parliament 
in  January  and  February ;  had  caught  cold  in  its  draughty 
chambers  j  had  learned  the  utility  of  pairing  off  when  two 
young  lords  of  opposite  parties  had  a  common  wish  to 
adjourn  to  their  club;  and  had  been  emboldened  by  the 
lack  of  eloquence  to  resolve  to  make  his  maiden  speech 
within  the  month.  “  Nothing,”  he  wrote  the  Reverend 
Hodgson  after  one  of  these  sessions,  “  nothing  could  have 
been  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam.  The  Catholic 
Question  comes  on  this  month,  and  perhaps  I  may  then 
commence.  I  must  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
and  we’ll  not  fail.” 

However,  it  was  not  the  Catholic  Question  but  a  matter 
nearer  home  that  first  was  to  engage  his  efforts.  He  had 
spent  his  Christmas  vacation  at  Newstead  Abbey  near 
Nottingham,  which  place  had  been  very  far  from  knowing 
the  peace  that  should  accompany  that  holy  season.  Since 
November,  there  had  been,  as  Byron  expressed  it,  “  break¬ 
ing  of  frames,  of  heads,  and  out-manoeuvring  of  the 
militia,  —  ”  one  thousand  of  them  with  nine  hundred 
cavalry,  who  had  been  sent  to  quell  the  followers  of 
“  General  Ludd.”  A  certain  wide  frame  for  the  making 
of  stockings  and  gaiters  had  been  invented,  which  could 
perform  the  work  of  seven  men.  In  the  Midland 
counties,  and  particularly  in  Nottinghamshire,  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  widespread  and  there  was  great  distress.  The 
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operatives  ascribed  their  woes  to  the  new  machinery  and 
organized  themselves  into  reckless  bands  who  set  to  work 
in  broad  daylight  for  its  destruction. 

Had  there  been  more  wisdom  in  their  heads  and  more 
food  in  their  stomachs,  they  might  have  been  made  to 
understand  that  destruction  of  the  ill-timed  invention 
could  avail  them  little.  Excess  of  unemployment  was 
due  to  a  depression  in  trade,  rather  than  to  the  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  the  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
And  the  restriction  of  exports  was  due  to  the  enforcement 
in  Europe,  at  this  time,  of  the  Continental  System,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  expedient  to  break  England’s  money  power.  It 
was  due,  also,  to  the  revival,  the  preceding  February,  of 
the  American  Non-intercourse  Act,  which  deprived  the 
mother  country  of  her  lucrative  trade  with  the  States. 
Both  these  troublesome  affairs,  Whig  orators  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  Tories.3  They  could  charge  the  Ministry, 
likewise,  with  the  flood  of  paper  credit  which  was  a  con¬ 
tributing  cause  of  the  tightened  purse  strings  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  British  men  of  business  worked  for  foreign 
markets  but,  even  when  gaps  occurred  in  the  enforcement 
of  Napoleon’s  embargoes,  the  prices  abroad  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency  at  home,  and 
foreign  trade  could  only  languish.  This  paper  credit,  too, 
caused  domestic  prices  to  soar  at  the  same  time  that  it 
made  employers  reluctant  to  increase  their  wages. 

After  Lord  Byron  returned  to  London  from  his 
Christmas  vacation,  the  rioting  continued.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  regiments  were  sent  to  Nottingham.  Then  overt 
day  attacks  were  succeeded  by  stealthy  excursions  in  the 
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night,  and  vengeance  was  wreaked  sometimes  on  men  in¬ 
stead  of  on  machinery. 

It  was  very  evident  to  Lord  Eldon  and  others  of  the 
Tory  leaders  that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 
The  easiest  method  of  procedure  was,  in  their  opinion, 
so  to  terrorize  the  weavers  that  they  would  submit  with 
more  amenity  to  unemployment  and  starvation.  A  bill, 
increasing  the  severity  of  punishment  for  frame-breaking, 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  passed  its 
third  reading  without  a  division.  As  presented  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  higher  Chamber,  it  rendered  the  offense 
of  frame-breaking  punishable  by  death  and  required  per¬ 
sons  in  whose  houses  the  frames  were  broken  to  turn  in¬ 
formers  to  the  magistrate.  Byron  determined  that  he 
would  speak  on  the  occasion  of  the  measure’s  second  read¬ 
ing.  Lord  Holland,  as  recorder  of  Nottingham,  could 
be  expected  to  speak  also,  and  the  younger  man  requested 
his  advice  and  the  use  of  some  of  his  documents.  The 
statesman  willingly  assisted  and  has  recorded  his  pleasure 
at  the  gratitude  with  which  his  service  was  repaid.  But 
the  two  men  differed  in  characteristic  fashion  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  should  be  approached. 
Though  Lord  Byron  was  able  to  see  the  matter  in  its 
more  indirect  aspects,  his  chief  concern  was  with  the 
operatives.  The  elder  parliamentarian,  while  pitiful  of 
their  distress,  was  equally  eager  to  use  the  occasion  as  a 
means  of  attack  against  the  party  in  power.  A  day  or 
two  before  the  date  set  for  debate,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to 
him: 

“  However  we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
arts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  we  must  not  al- 
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low  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mecha¬ 
nism.  The  maintenance  of  the  industrious  poor  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  greater  consequence  to  the  community  than  the 
enrichment  of  a  few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in 
the  implements  of  trade,  which  deprives  the  workman  of 
his  bread,  and  renders  the  labourer  unworthy  of  his  hire. 

“  My  own  motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is  founded  on 
its  palpable  injustice,  and  its  certain  inefficacy.  I  have 
seen  the  state  of  these  miserable  men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  country.  Their  excesses  may  be  condemned, 
but  cannot  be  subject  of  wonder.  The  effect  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  would  be  to  drive  them  into  actual  rebellion.” 
He  was  convinced  that  the  workers  could,  even  at  that 
date,  have  been  restored  to  employment  and  the  country 
to  tranquillity. 

Then  the  old  distrust  of  his  political  ability  and  doubt 
of  the  worth  of  effort,  caused  him  to  add  humbly  and 
with  a  diffidence  that  is  regrettable :  “  I  believe  your 
Lordship  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  most  cheerfully  and  sincerely  shall  I  submit  to 
your  superior  judgment  and  experience,  and  take  some 
other  line  of  argument  against  the  bill  or  be  silent  alto¬ 
gether.”  He  dreaded,  too,  lest  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he 
might  appear  to  Lord  Holland  as  a  sentimentalist,  as 
“  half  a  frame-breaker  ”  himself. 

Lord  Holland  reassured  him.  Perhaps,  being  a  good 
parliamentarian,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  having  his  own 
reasoned  arguments  supplemented  by  the  more  ardent 
ones  of  youth  and  genius.  He  would  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  had  he  known  that  his  new  lieutenant  had  gone 
about  the  preparation  of  his  speech  like  any  schoolboy. 
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Mr.  Dallas,  who  was  a  regular  visitor  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  found  that  Lord  Byron  had  written  his  oration  and 
committed  it  to  memory,  as  though  he  were  to  recite  it  at 
Harrow  before  old  Dr.  Drury.  When  they  were  alone, 
Byron  would  alter  his  voice  to  a  formal  drawl,  set  his 
features  most  unnaturally,  and  then  declaim.  Mr.  Dallas 
lost  hope  of  his  success  in  Parliament. 

However,  careers  are  seldom  made  and  never  com¬ 
pletely  marred  by  the  delivery  of  a  maiden  speech. 
Thomas  Medwin,  who  could  not  forget  the  way  in  which 
Lord  Byron  read  Iago’s  part  when  once,  in  Pisa,  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  play  Othello ,  has  written  that  his  voice  had  a 
flexibility,  a  variety  in  its  tone,  a  power  and  pathos  beyond 
any  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  his  countenance  was 
capable  of  expressing  the  tenderest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
of  emotions,4  —  equipment  for  a  lover,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
parliamentarian.  It  was  only  experience  that  Byron 
needed  to  overcome  his  defects. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1812,  before  a 
crowded  chamber,  Lord  Byron  put  his  powers  first  to  the 
test.  The  speech  he  had  prepared  was  of  about  two 
thousand  words,  —  upstanding,  militant  words  aglow 
with  the  flames  of  the  weavers’  own  fires,  for  all  that 
their  front  ranks  were  marshalled  into  formal  and  seem¬ 
ingly  conciliatory  array.  There  was  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  frame-breakers ;  there 
were  gibes  at  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
militia,  at  the  industrious  inefficiency  of  the  police  in  hav¬ 
ing  arrested  several  notorious  men  “  liable  to  conviction 
on  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  capital  crime  of  poverty,” 
men  w  who  had  been  nefariously  guilty  of  lawfully  be- 
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getting  children,  whom\  thanks  to  the  times,  they  were 
unable  to  maintain  ”j  there  was  sarcasm  for  his  fellow 
members,  who  had  sat  d,own  to  enjoy  foreign  triumphs 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  calamity.  Most  disconcerting  of 
all,  there  was  appreciatiorj  of  the  individual  worth  of  the 
men  who  made  up  the  frame-breaking  “  mob  ”  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  power  ^ collectively. 

His  auditors,  some  of  thiem,  must  have  felt  a  writhing 
impatience  under  his  rebukes.  It  was  decidedly  irritating 
to  be  told  by  this  young  traveller  that  in  the  most  op¬ 
pressed  provinces  of  Turkey,  under  the  most  despotic  of 
infidel  governments,  he  had  never  seen  such  squalid 
wretchedness  as  he  had  seen  in  the  heart  of  Christian 
England.6  All  of  his  viollent  sentences,  Lord  Byron 
spoke,  as  he  himself  wrote  Hodgson,  with  a  sort  of 
modest  impudence,  his  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough, 
perhaps  a  little  theatrical. 

There  was  intrinsic  excuse  for  the  defect  Byron  noted 
because  his  theme  itself  had  been  dramatic,  —  the  eternal 
struggle  of  mankind  in  extensp  with  the  Frankinstein  ma¬ 
chinery  that  mankind  in  particular  has  created  to  be  his 
servant.6  Seven  out  of  eight  weavers  found  their  means 
of  subsistence  cut  off  and  other  employment  preempted. 
They  “  conceived  themselves  tLo  be  sacrificed  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanism.  In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts, 
they  imagined  that  the  maintenance  and  well-doing  of 
the  industrious  poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any  improve¬ 
ments  of  trade  which  threw  workmen  out  of  employment 
and  rendered  the  labourer  unworthy  of  his  hire.” 

The  boastful  Tories  were  told  that  all  the  cities  they 
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had  taken,  all  the  armies  vanquished  by  their  generals 
were  but  paltry  subjects  of  self  congratulation,  if  once  the 
land  divided  and  dragoons  and  executioners  had  to  be  let 
loose  against  their  fellow  countrymen.  “  You  call  these 
men  a  mob,”  he  taunted,  “  desperate,  dangerous,  and  ig¬ 
norant.  .  .  .  Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a  mob? 
It  is  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields,  and  serve  in  your 
houses  —  that  man  your  navy  and  recruit  your  army  — 
that  have  enabled  you  today  to  defy  all  the  world,  — 
and  can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and  calamity  have 
driven  them  to  despair.”  It  was  a  time  when  gentle¬ 
manly  Tories  were  accustomed  to  lend  each  other  their 
binoculars  to  look  toward  Europe.  Byron  snatched  the 
glasses  somewhat  rudely  from  their  hands  and  pointed 
their  gaze  to  England.  The  destructive  warfare  of  the 
last  eighteen  years,  he  said,  had  resulted  in  problems  that 
not  they  nor  their  children  would  be  able  to  evade: 
“  With  what  alacrity  are  you  accustomed  to  fly  to  the 
succour  of  your  distressed  allies,  leaving  the  distressed  of 
your  own  country  to  the  care  of  Providence  or  the  parish. 
...  As  your  charity  began  abroad,  it  should  end  at 
home.  A  much  less  sum  —  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  be¬ 
stowed  on  Portugal  .  .  .  would  have  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and  the  gibbet.” 

He  did  not  see  how  the  bill  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
A  whole  country  could  not  be  committed  to  their  own 
prisons ;  gibbets  could  not  be  erected  in  every  field  and 
men  depended  therefrom  like  so  many  lean  scarecrows. 
With  all  due  deference,  Byron  advised  the  noble  Lords 
of  the  Right  that  he  thought  a  little  investigation,  some 
previous  inquiry  would  have  induced  them  to  change  their 
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purpose.  But  even  were  the  bill  passed,  and  some  one  of 
the  weavers,  meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair,  and 
careless  of  life  dragged  to  court  for  trial  under  the  new 
law,  Byron  believed  there  would  still  be  wanting  two 
things  to  condemn  him:  there  could  not  be  found  in 
England  “  twelve  butchers  for  a  jury,  and  a  Jeffries  for 
a  judge!  ” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  himself  (he  whom  Byron  had 
likened  to  Tom  Thumb)  and  Lord  Harrowby  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  answering  his  arguments.  Lords 
Grenville  and  Holland,  who,  also,  had  opposed  the  Bill, 
made  occasion  to  praise  him  in  their  speeches.  Afterwards 
they  were  among  those  who  congratulated  him.  Some  of 
his  periods  were  like  Burke’s,  said  Grenville,  and  Holland 
assured  him  he  would  beat  them  all,  if  only  he  would 
persevere. 

Mr.  Dallas,  when  Byron  had  left  the  great  Chamber, 
came,  too,  cumbered  with  an  umbrella,  so  that  he  had  only 
his  left  hand  to  extend  in  congratulation.  Byron,  elate 
with  praise  and  flushed  with  the  flattery  of  requested  in¬ 
troductions,  laughingly  demanded  the  right.  He  repeated 
some  of  the  late  compliments  to  the  man  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  Lords  on  a  less  auspicious  occasion, 
and  whose  friendship  he  had  acknowledged  by  giving  him 
the  copyright  of  Childe  Harold '.  As  for  the  poem,  the 
printers’  delay,  which  had  prevented  its  expected  appear¬ 
ance,  seemed  now  most  opportune.  For  by  his  speech, 
Byron  told  Dallas,  he  had  given  him  the  best  possible 
advertisement  for  Childe  Harold. 

In  order  that  the  sense  of  the  Bill  might  be  better  de¬ 
termined,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following 
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Monday.  Meanwhile,  Byron  was  gratified  by  fresh 
praise.  Much  of  it  he  set  down  to  delight  Francis  Hodg¬ 
son,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  written  a  political 
exhortation  and  sped  its  verses  after  him  at  the  time  when 
he  left  England  for  his  travels.  Byron’s  letter  to  his 
reverend  friend  boasted  of  praise  “  ministerial  —  yea, 
ministerial!  as  well  as  oppositionist.”  “The  best  speech 
by  a  lord  since  the  Lord  knows  when!  ”  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  told  him. 

On  March  the  second,  the  debate  was  resumed  and  the 
friends  of  the  Bill  so  far  modified  it  as  to  make  the  de¬ 
struction  of  frames  a  misdemeanor  instead  of  a  felony. 
Also  it  was  declared  not  imperative  upon  a  person  injured 
to  proceed  immediately  before  a  magistrate  to  prosecute, 
provided  he  could  show  reason  for  delay.  Even  thus 
shorn,  there  were  lords  who  so  opposed  its  principle  that 
they  entered  protest  against  going  into  committee.  The 
Bill,  they  believed,  “  had  been  framed  without  sufficient 
deliberation  to  enable  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  give 
any  distinct  explanation  of  the  precise  crimes  to  which, 
under  the  legal  import  of  the  words,  thus  thoughtlessly 
and  precipitately  adopted,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
punishment  of  death.”  7 

It  was  a  judgment  on  the  legal  ability  of  its  author, 
the  elderly  Lord  Chancellor,  which  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  praise  that  had  been  showered  on  its  young  op¬ 
ponent.  Byron,  himself,  did  not  again  speak,  but  by  his 
particular  request  there  was  published  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  that  date  (March  2,  1812)  the  anonymous 
and  very  bitter  Ode  to  the  Framers  of  the  Frame  Bill. 
Not  until  1880  was  it  publicly  acknowledged  to  have  been 
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Byron’s.  Since  it  is  one  of  his  rare  poems  which  in  en¬ 
tirety  is  of  political  import,  it  is  worthy  of  repeating. 

“Oh,  well  done  Lord  E[ldo]n!  and  better  done 
R[yde]r! 

Britannia  must  prosper  with  councils  like  yours ; 
Hawkesbury,  Harrowby,  help  you  to  guide  her. 

Whose  remedy  only  must  kill  ere  it  cures: 

Those  villains,  the  Weavers,  are  all  grown  refrac- 
tory, 

Asking  some  succour  for  Charity’s  sake  — 

So  hang  them  in  clusters  round  each  manufactory, 
That  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  mistake. 

The  rascals,  perhaps,  may  betake  them  to  robbing, 
The  dogs  to  be  sure  have  got  nothing  to  eat  — 

So  if  we  can  hang  them  for  breaking  a  bobbin, 
’Twill  save  all  the  Government’s  money  and  meat. 
Men  are  more  easily  made  than  machinery  — 
Stockings  fetch  better  prices  than  lives  — 

Gibbets  on  Sherwood  will  heighten  the  scenery, 
Showing  how  Commerce,  how  Liberty  thrives. 

Justice  is  now  in  pursuit  of  the  wretches, 

Grenadiers  Volunteers,  Bow-street  Police, 
Twenty-two  regiments,  a  score  of  Jack  Ketches, 
Three  of  the  Quorum  and  two  of  the  Peace  5 
Some  Lords,  to  be  sure,  would  have  summoned  the 
Judges 

To  take  their  opinion,  but  that  they  ne’er  shall, 
For  Liverpool  such  a  concession  begrudges, 

So  now  they’re  condemned  by  no  Judges  at  all. 
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Some  folks,  for  certain,  have  thought  it  shocking, 
When  Famine  appeals  and  when  Poverty  groans, 

That  Life  should  be  valued  at  less  than  a  stocking 
And  breaking  of  frames,  lead  to  breaking  of  bones. 

If  it  should  prove  so,  I  trust,  by  this  token, 

(And  who  will  refuse  to  partake  in  the  hope?) 

That  the  frames  of  the  fools  may  be  first  to  be 
broken 

Who,  when  asked  for  a  remedy ,  sent  down  a 
ro-pe .” 8 

Three  days  later,  the  Bill  was  a  third  time  debated  and, 
strangely  enough,  found  a  tardy  opponent  in  Byron’s 
erstwhile  guardian,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  But  that  noble¬ 
man’s  attempt  to  gain  delay,  on  the  ground  that  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Watch  and  Ward  Bill  was  already  before  the 
House  and  should  have  precedence,  was  ineffectual.  Lord 
Liverpool’s  measure  went  to  its  final  reading  and  was 
passed.9 

A  new  triumph  only  awaited  the  ensuing  week  to  dazzle 
Byron  into  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  parliamentary 
honours.  But  that  they  made  a  strong  impression  on  him, 
none  the  less,  is  easily  perceived  from  the  gay  cynicism 
with  which  years  later,  in  Don  Juan ,  he  so  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  young  parliamentarian,  who,  like  himself,  had 
delivered  well  a  very  set,  smooth  speech  and  heard  it 
ranked 

“  With  what  is  every  day  displayed 
£  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.’ 
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Proud  of  his  ‘  Hear  hims!  ’  proud,  too,  of  his  vote, 
And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 

Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote), 

He  revelled  in  his  Ciceronian  glory: 

With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 
c  His  country’s  pride,’  he  came  down  to  the 
country.” 

Time  must  pass  before  one  can  smile  over  a  youthful 
failure,  but  one  must  grow  truly  old  to  find  in  triumph, 
also,  matter  for  amusement.  Byron  was  to  tilt  at  frames 
himself,  certain  intangible  ones  set  up  by  high  authority, 
and  see  himself  well  battered  and  bruised  before  he  could 
laugh  over  the  complacence  that  followed  his  maiden 
speech  in  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS 

In  181  i,  the  insanity  of  the  King  was  acknowledged  to 
be  incurable  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1812, 
only  a  few  days  before  Lord  Byron’s  maiden  speech,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  sov¬ 
ereign.  For  many  years,  the  Whigs  had  been  his  very 
good  friends  and  supporters.  They  had  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  that,  on  his  accession  to  power,  he  would  reward 
them.  But  their  programme,  it  was  well  known,  called 
for  reform  and  retrenchment  and  their  Tory  rivals,  by 
a  politic  swelling  of  the  Civil  List  which  notably  in¬ 
creased  the  prince’s  revenue,  induced  him  to  believe  that 
a  continuance  of  their  bounteous  service  would  be  the 
more  desirable.  It  remained  for  the  new  Regent  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  way  in  which  he  could  keep  his  promises  to 
the  Whigs  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  task  of  form¬ 
ing  a  ministry  one  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
either  to  accept  or  fulfill.1 

Lord  Byron  foresaw  that  he  would  succeed.  “  The 
present  ministers  are  to  continue,  and  his  Majesty  does 
continue  in  the  same  state  5  so  there’s  folly  and  madness 
for  you,  both  in  a  breath,”  said  a  letter  that  he  wrote  in 
December  of  1 8 1 1.  The  expedient  the  Regent  employed 
to  carry  through  his  “  folly  ”  was  to  invite  the  Whigs, 
through  a  letter  written  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  unite 
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with  certain  of  the  most  hated  Tories  to  form  a  coalition. 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  replied  unfavourably  and  with 
some  asperity  to  these  royal  proposals,  and,  on  February 
the  twenty-second,  their  answer  was  sharply  criticized  by 
the  Prince  at  an  historic  banquet  at  Carlton  House. 
Lauderdale,  as  spokesman  for  the  Whigs  there  present, 
declared  that  the  reply  expressed,  not  only  the  sentiment 
of  the  writers,  but  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  Whereupon, 
the  Prince,  according  to  Lord  Holland’s  account,2  broke 
into  intemperate  and  violent  abuse  of  his  former  political 
friends,  and  the  little  Princess  Charlotte,  distressed  at 
the  breach  between  her  father  and  her  favoured  party, 
suddenly  burst  into  tears.  She  was  ordered,  with  the 
Duchess  of  York,  to  withdraw  from  the  apartment.  Soon 
after,  Lauderdale,  finding  remonstrance  in  vain,  left  also. 
The  Tory  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Wellesley, 
who  had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  further  the  coalition, 
was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  more  rigid 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

Doubtless,  the  incident  of  the  banquet  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  added  a  quota  of  bitterness  to  the  debate  on  the 
Frame-work  Bill.  But  attacks  on  the  Tory  ministers  and 
the  Regent  were  not  always  to  be  so  open  and  so  digni¬ 
fied.  Lord  Holland,  in  his  memoirs,  says  the  Whigs 
encouraged  every  species  of  satire  against  their  ruler  and 
his  mistress,  the  stout  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  —  whose 
intrigues  they  held  largely  responsible  for  their  disfavour. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1812,  there  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  Morning  Chronicley  A  Sympathetic 
Address  to  a  Young  Lady?  It  commemorated  briefly  the 
incident  at  Carlton  House.  None  knew  that  the  author 
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was  the  young  lord  who  had  so  recently  delivered  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  and  the  eight  lines  gained 
no  more  attention  than  a  quatrain  on  the  same  subject 
which  had  preceded  them  the  day  before.  Two  years 
later,  Lord  Byron  republished  the  verses  over  his  own 
signature  and  they  aroused  such  hectic  interest  that  we 
shall  again  have  to  recur  to  them.  In  the  interim  between 
the  first  and  second  appearance,  no  change  was  made  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  title.  The  “  little  Royalty  ”  was  admonished 
in  this  wise: 

“  Weep,  daughter  of  a  Royal  line, 

A  Sire’s  disgrace,  a  realm’s  decay; 

Ah!  happy!  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father’s  fault  away! 

Weep  —  for  thy  tears  are  Virtue’s  tears  — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years, 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people’s  smiles.” 

It  was  a  political  bagatelle  and  yet  these  eight  lines 
were  at  a  later  date  to  be  more  reviewed  and  discussed  by 
his  contemporaries  than  the  great  poem  which  a  few  days 
after  their  first  publication  so  carelessly  eclipsed  them. 

On  March  the  tenth  were  issued  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  Though  avowedly  un- 
autobiographic,  they  vividly  described  the  scenes  Lord 
Byron  had  visited  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant. 
The  cantos  were  prefaced  by  a  quotation  from  an  old 
volume  well  thumbed  by  the  poet  on  his  travels,  Le  Cos¬ 
mopolite,  by  Fougeret  de  Monbron.4  It  described  the 
universe  as  a  kind  of  book  of  which  one’s  own  country 
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covered  only  the  opening  page,  and  whose  other  pages 
must  be  perused  before  the  reader  could  be  reconciled  to 
the  first  by  seeing  it  was  no  more  despicable  than  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Surely,  a  dour  bit  of  youthful  cynicism  to 
quote  as  introduction!  The  contents,  fortunately,  con¬ 
sistently  gave  it  the  lie.  Instead  of  reconciling  his  com¬ 
patriots  with  England,  Lord  Byron’s  pages,  bretful  of 
the  romance  of  the  East  and  glowing  with  the  fervour  of 
militant  Spain,  made  every  Islander  contemptuous  of  his 
chimney  corner  and  eager  to  imitate  the  melancholy  pil¬ 
grim,  to  whom,  somehow,  there  befell  adventures  so  red- 
blooded. 

In  Spain,  the  Wanderer  gave  praise  to  the  victories  of 
Albuera  and  Talavera,  and  paid  martial  tribute  to  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa.  There  was  clear-cut  criticism  for  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  which  had  almost  negatived 
Wellesley’s  victory  of  Vimiero.  Sir  Hew  Dalyrymple, 
who,  in  1808,  had  put  his  signature  to  the  Convention, 
had  been  officially  exonerated  but  was  never  more  to  hold 
command.  The  Tories  were  eager  to  regard  the  issue 
as  dead  and  found  it  unpleasant  to  have  it  again  uncov¬ 
ered  by  an  impertinently  irate  young  traveller.  Byron’s 
new  publisher,  John  Murray,5  himself  a  Tory,  would 
have  been  glad  could  Dallas  have  persuaded  the  poet  to 
eliminate  all  six  of  the  stanzas  in  regard  to  the  unsavoury 
Convention.  He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
omission  of  three.  Byron  acceded,  also,  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  other  passages  which  would  have  reflected  on  his 
new  friend,  Lord  Holland,  and  on  the  current  hero,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley. 

From  the  second  canto  he  struck  out  two  stanzas,  ex- 
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coriating  Lord  Elgin,  but  the  five  which  he  insisted  on 
retaining  showed  that  nobleman  scant  mercy.  The  de¬ 
spoiling  of  Greece  in  the  name  of  art  touched  the  poet 
very  nearly,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  England’s  for¬ 
mer  ambassador  been  of  Byron’s  own  party,  he  would 
have  fared  no  better.  It  seemed  to  the  young  English¬ 
man,  fresh  from  his  classical  studies  at  Cambridge,  that 
one  must  be  cold,  indeed,  who  could  not  feel  sorrow  at 
the  desolation  of  the  storied  “  land  of  lost  Gods,”  and 
fabled  heroism.  In  his  verse  he  invoked  her  sons  to  strike 
for  their  freedom,  reminded  them  of  their  heritage,  and 
urged  them  to  trust  to  themselves  alone,  since  French  or 
Russian  aid  would  only  serve  to  chain  them  to  new  mas¬ 
ters.  With  the  cantos  there  was  published,  also,  the 
translation  of  a  famous  Greek  war  song,  —  one  written 
by  Riga,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  attempting  Greek 
regeneration. 

So  much  might  any  young  Englishman  have  set  down 
with  less  of  ardour  and  of  genius.  Politically,  the  foot¬ 
notes  of  the  poem  have  more  of  interest.  Not  always 
did  they  chime  agreement  with  the  verse.  Byron,  it 
seemed,  had  consciously  indulged  his  poetic  license  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  Greece  might  some  day  free 
herself.  In  plain  prose,  he  declared  the  country  would 
never  be  independent  nor  sovereign  and  that  God  should 
be  thanked  for  it.  If  it  could  become  a  “  useful  depen¬ 
dency,”  or  even  a  “  free  state,”  under  proper  guidance 
and  subject  to  correction,  the  Greeks  would  attain  the  ut¬ 
most  that  would  be  for  their  advantage.  This  desidera¬ 
tum,  he  believed,  was  prevented  only  by  the  apathy  of 
the  French.  In  confirmation  of  his  decision  against  Greek 
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capability  for  independence,  he  quoted  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Danish  officials 
and  merchants  long  resident  on  the  Archipelago.  At  the 
same  time,  he  discounted  the  validity  of  their  strictures 
for  the  future  by  contending  that  Greek  character,  though 
“  very  bad,”  was  so  only  as  a  consequence  of  unhappy 
conditions  and  that,  given  time,  the  natives  of  an  heroic 
land  would  be  capable  of  becoming  respectable  subjects. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Islands,  he  told  his  countrymen, 
were  looking  to  England  for  assistance  because  that 
country  had  recently  possessed  herself  of  the  Ionian  Re¬ 
public.  Lord  Byron  volunteered  no  advice  on  this  subject 
to  the  Ministry. 

The  always  troublesome  religious  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  one  Whiggish  eye  fixed  full  on  Ireland.  For 
he  regarded  the  Greeks  as  “  a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists,”  who  were  accorded  much  the  same  degree  of 
toleration  from  the  Turks  as  the  Catholic  Irish  were  from 
the  English.  They  were  allowed  to  fight  for  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  pay  them  taxes,  “  be  drubbed  in  this  world,  and 
damned  in  the  next.”  Thus  much,  and  no  more.  With 
such  example  as  the  Turks  were  setting  England,  Byron 
digressed  to  ask  sarcastically  whether  his  own  country 
should  not  emancipate  its  “  Irish  Helots.”  “  Mahomet 
forbid!  We  should  then  be  bad  Mussulmans,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  worse  Christians j  at  present  we  unite  the 
best  of  both  —  jesuitical  faith,  and  something  not  much 
inferior  to  Turkish  toleration.” 

Without  doubt,  it  was  due  to  no  perusal  of  these  politi¬ 
cal  notes  that  lamps  were  kept  burning  late  in  London. 
It  was  the  songs  of  the  Suliotes,  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Albanians,  long  hid  from  Europe  in  their  skyey  fastnesses, 
above  all  it  was  the  sombre  picture  of  the  handsome 
Childe,  moving  among  the  varied  scenes  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  glamour  of  romance,  that  proved  unfailingly 
beguiling.  In  three  days,  the  edition  of  five  hundred 
copies  was  exhausted  and  two  weeks  later  a  second  was 
under  way.  In  those  days  such  a  sale  was  phenomenal. 
Ebers’s  shop  exhibited  a  volume  magnificently  bound  by 
order  of  England’s  favourite,  the  Princess  Charlotte.6 

Byron’s  classic  phrase  hath  it  that  he  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  himself  famous.  And  ever  after  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Fame’s  eager  fingers  parted  the  curtains  of 
his  bed,  he  was  exposed  to  the  curiosity  and  the  thousand 
impertinences  that  in  the  East  he  had  so  gratefully  es¬ 
caped.  For  in  spite  of  all  his  precautionary  statements, 
he  was  identified  at  once  with  his  hero,  Childe  Harold. 
“  The  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  curl  of  his  hair  ”  became  a 
matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  dandies  at  Watier’s.  The 
more  conservative  members  of  his  other  club,  the  Alfred, 
though  not  so  imitative  were  curious,  no  less.  On  the 
streets,  there  appeared  the  first  of  that  hardy  tribe  of 
Byromaniacs,  who  thought  that  by  exposing  their  silly 
Adam’s  apples  they  could  attain  Byronic  heights.  The 
women  found  irresistible  his  cleft  chin,  his  pallor  and  his 
darkly  shaded  eyes.  In  Don  Juan ,  he  has  explained  most 
aptly  the  reason  for  the  sentimental  glamour  in  which  he 
was  incontinently  wrapped. 

u  Some  rumours  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 
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And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman’s  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  whereso’er  it  moves, 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  passion!  ” 

In  short,  he  had  become  the  darling  of  “  that  Micro¬ 
cosm  on  stilts  yclept  the  Great  World.”  7  He  did  his 
best,  though  he  felt  contempt  at  his  efforts,  to  fit  the 
figure  he  had  limned.  A  scrupulous  attention  was  paid 
to  diet  and,  further  to  counteract  an  unromantic  tendency 
to  corpulence,  Henry  Angelo,  his  old  fencing  master  at 
Harrow,  was  employed  to  play  with  him  at  single  stick 
and  put  him  into  “  a  fine  breathing  sweat.”  As  “  cor¬ 
poreal  pastor  and  master,”  he  appointed  the  gentleman 
pugilist,  Jackson,  who  has  recorded  his  praise  at  the  alac¬ 
rity  with  which  his  charge  came  up  to  meet  the  blows. 
Time,  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  painful  com¬ 
position  of  speeches,  was  snatched  for  the  improvising  of 
Eastern  tales  that  would  bring  gasps  and  sighs  to  wishful 
maidens.8  Routs  and  assemblies  at  Almack’s  superseded 
the  night  sessions  of  Parliament. 

But  in  the  first  flush  of  his  heady  triumph,  the  young 
poet  dared  his  fortune  by  publishing  for  private  circula¬ 
tion  9  a  most  adverse  criticism  of  England’s  greatest  boast, 
her  foreign  policy.  On  the  face  of  it,  The  Curse  of 
Minerva  was  only  another  attack  on  Lord  Elgin,  who 
already  in  English  Bards  and  in  Childe  Harold ,  had  been 
Lord  Byron’s  victim.  But  reprobation  of  that  nobleman 
and  praise  for  Greece  served  but  as  preludes  for  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  English  deeds  which  had  inspired  a 
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lawlessness  in  the  ambassador.  The  goddess  scourged 
England  for  her  treachery  to  Denmark  in  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  for  her  enslavement  of  India ;  for  the 
“  Olympiads  of  defeat,”  till  lately  suffered  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  5  and  finally  for  the  distress  at  home;  the  hidden 
suffering  of  her  cities,  the  diminished  supply  of  bullion 
and  increase  of  paper  credit,  the  idle  wharves  and  the 
warehouses  cumbered  with  goods  for  which  there  was  no 
market,  the  rusting  looms  demolished  by  starving  work¬ 
men,  and  the  very  idle  Senate  where  counsel  of  the  god¬ 
dess  was  most  sedulously  ignored. 

Minerva  was  made  to  express  sonorous  anger,  also,  at 
the  jarring  sects  that  convulsed  Ireland.  The  unrest  and 
injustice  in  the  “sister  isle”  were  no  new  theme  for 
Byron’s  speculation.  At  seventeen,  he  had  written  to 
Augusta,  from  London,  that  he  was  unexpectedly  pro¬ 
longing  his  visit  in  order  to  hear  the  “  sapient  and  noble 
Legislators  ”  of  both  Houses  debate  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion.  Lord  Grenville  sponsored  a  motion  that  the  Lords 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  a  petition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  from  their  disabilities.  It  was 
negatived  in  May  of  1805.  The  petition  of  Byron’s 
political  hero,  Charles  James  Fox,  when  presented  in  the 
lower  House,  had  met  no  better  fortune.  But  young 
Byron  had  heard  the  debates  and,  doubtless,  had  felt  ela¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  his  privilege  some  day  to  speak  on 
a  matter  not  destined  for  speedy  settlement. 

Two  years  later,  on  the  Coalition’s  refusing  to  follow 
the  King’s  wishes  against  granting  Catholic  concessions, 
Byron  had  regretted  their  downfall  and  dubbed  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tories,  “  the  Cyphers.” 
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In  the  spring  of  1812,  the  question  was  again  to  the 
fore.  It  was  a  time,  Byron  has  said,  when  Childe  Harold 
had  caused  London  completely  to  forget  his  prose.  But 
as  a  poet  and  man  of  fashion,  his  prestige  was  high. 
“  The  subject  of  conversation,  of  curiosity,  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,”  wrote  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  “almost,  one 
might  say,  of  the  moment  is  not  Spain  or  Portugal, 
Warriors  or  Patriots,  but  Lord  Byron!  ”  That  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four,  but  lately  raised  to  the  height  of 
metropolitan  idol,  should,  for  a  time,  have  turned  his 
back  on  his  admirers  to  participate  on  the  unpopular  side 
of  a  parliamentary  debate,  argued  a  very  real  interest  in 
the  question  under  discussion. 

On  April  the  twenty-first,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore 
presented  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  take  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Its  clauses 
much  resembled  the  one  which  Byron  had  heard  presented 
seven  years  before  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  consequent 
debate  kept  the  members  in  their  places  throughout  the 
night  and  resulted  in  a  division  the  next  morning  in  which 
the  noncontents  mustered  a  majority. 

John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  listened  from  the  gallery, 
has  recorded  that  Byron’s  speech,  a  long  one,  kept  the 
house  in  a  roar  of  laughter.10  His  voice  was  low  and 
many  left  their  seats  to  gather  round  him  in  a  circle. 
Those  at  a  distance  learned  from  the  involuntary  mirth 
of  the  more  fortunate  that  the  tedium  of  the  long  session 
was  happily  broken.11  The  young  lord  was  expressing 
his  surprise  that  Parliament  had  been  called  to  deliberate 
on  how  far  believing  too  much  (the  worst  that  could  be 
imputed  to  the  Catholics)  and  how  far  too  much  devotion 
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to  God  incapacitated  fellow  subjects  from  effectually 
serving  the  King.  He  quoted  with  approval  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough’s  declaration  favouring  a  parliamentary  king 
and  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but  not  a  parliamentary 
God  and  a  parliamentary  religion.  He  pitied  the  Catholic 
peasantry  for  not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
been  born  black.  He  scoffed  at  the  Tory  pretence  that 
they  were  satisfied.  Touching  on  a  few  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  which  he  said  so  marvellously  contributed  to 
their  contentment,  he  denied  that  Irish  Catholics  had  the 
full  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  or  of  the  laws  passed  for 
their  relief}  he  denied  that  they  were  permitted  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  army  or  that  their  single 
college  of  Maynooth  received  adequate  support  and  im¬ 
partial  treatment.  England  sent  aid  to  her  Catholic 
allies,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sicily,  but  she  consistently 
refused  it  to  the  four  millions  of  her  Catholic  subjects  at 
home.  The  Union,  he  derided  as  one  of  a  shark  with  its 
prey  and  he  warned  that  the  existent  policy  towards  Ire¬ 
land  was  vastly  encouraging  to  the  hopes  of  Buonaparte. 
Paradoxically,  it  was  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  that 
England,  by  her  injustice,  was  fomenting  in  Ireland  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  that  she  intrusted  her  home  defence  to 
the  Irish  militia.  Wellington,  the  Irish  general  then 
winning  victories  abroad,  would  have  fought  just  as  well 
if  a  Catholic,  but  would  have  had  to  stay  in  the  ranks. 

Lord  Byron’s  arguments  were  irritating  and  even  more 
so  was  his  quietly  cool  manner  of  delivery.  Years  after, 
when  recalling  the  occasion  in  Italy,  he  said  his  had  been 
a  Don  Juan  kind  of  speech  and  that  he  believed  it  had 
made  little  impression.12  After  a  comparison  with  those 
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of  Grey,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Holland,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  too  easily  discouraged.  He  was 
told  that  his  manner  of  speaking  was  undignified  and 
better  adapted  to  the  Commons  than  the  Lords.  This 
last  unpleasant  bit  of  criticism  came,  perhaps,  from  Lord 
Holland,  since  in  that  nobleman’s  memoirs  there  appears 
the  same  stricture.  Neither  did  he  regard  Byron’s 
speeches  as  sufficiently  well  reasoned  and  spontaneous. 
“  His  fastidious  and  artificial  taste  and  his  own  irritable 
temper  would,”  Lord  Holland  decided,  “  have  prevented 
him  from  ever  excelling  in  Parliament.”  13 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  barren  matter  for  debate  and  yet  it 
is  only  just  to  Byron  to  say  that  a  greater  orator  than 
Holland  held  a  much  higher  estimate  of  the  poet’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  capabilities.  From  the  time  that  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  was  published,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  was  sure  that  Byron  would  make  an  orator,  if 
only  he  would  “  take,  to  speaking  and  grow  a  parliament 
man.”  Till  his  death,  Sheridan  never  lost  this  con¬ 
fidence  nor  ceased  his  encouragement.  Finally  when,  as 
the  poet  has  confessed,  “  dissipation,  shyness,  haughty  and 
reserved  opinions  ”  had  deprived  him  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  honours  Sheridan  still  hoped  for  him,  the  elder  man 
paid  him  the  greatest  compliment  that  one  can  pay  another, 
he  asked  the  poet  to  be  his  biographer  and  said,  most 
graciously,  it  would  be  the  highest  honour  that  could 
await  him.14 

Byron  spoke  no  more  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,  nor 
on  any  other  matter,  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  September.  But  he  contrived,  none  the  less,  to  gain 
the  satisfaction  of  drawing  an  oath  from  Lord  Eldon. 
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During  one  of  the  later  debates  on  the  same  troublesome 
question  when  the  division  would  have  been  equal  or 
within  one,  Lord  Byron  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  from 
a  ball.  He  left  it,  he  has  recorded,  reluctantly,  and 
entering  late  did  not  immediately  take  his  place  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  but  paused  a  moment  just  behind  the 
Woolsack.  Eldon,  chancing  to  turn,  saw  him  and  said 
to  a  friend  standing  by,  “  Damn  them!  They’ll  have  it 
now,  by  God!  —  the  vote  that  is  just  come  in  will  give  it 
to  them.”  15 

Evidently  this  young  Whig,  who  had  inaugurated  his 
political  career  by  comparing  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Tom 
Thumb,  was  becoming  increasingly  obnoxious. 


CHAPTER  V 


DE  PROFUNDIS 

In  the  early  summer  of  1812,  the  Prince  Regent  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  concilia¬ 
tory  attitude  towards  the  Opposition.  In  May,  by  a 
dramatic  assassination,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  prime 
minister,  Spencer  Perceval.  On  the  Peninsula,  the  ex¬ 
pected  victory  was  inconveniently  slow  in  materializing. 
Again,  and  with  more  sincerity,  an  effort  was  made  to 
form  a  coalition.  The  Tory  negotiators  were  willing  to 
concede  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  but 
were  insistent  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad 
and  on  retaining  control  of  the  officers  of  the  royal 
household. 

While  the  party  leaders  were  attempting  to  bridge 
these  difficulties,  Lord  Byron,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  was  informally  presented  at  a  June  ball  where 
both  were  guests.  Since  he  had  never  been  to  court,  it 
was  not  considered  mannerly  for  him  to  appear  before 
royalty  at  a  private  residence.  Upon  the  Prince’s  arrival 
he  retired  to  another  apartment.  But  the  Regent  was 
eager  to  meet  the  young  nobleman  of  whom  all  London 
talked  and  forthwith  sent  for  him.  He  paid  Lord 
Byron  many  compliments,  protesting  that  really  he  should 
be  offended  at  one  whose  achievements  had  shown  the 
royal  confidence  in  Scott’s  superiority  to  have  been  fallible. 
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For  some  time  they  conversed  pleasantly  on  the  high 
merits  of  the  older  poet.  The  Prince  as  warmly  praised 
Childe  Harold ,  —  then  being  put  through  its  third  edi¬ 
tion,  —  and  ended  by  expressing  a  hope  that  its  author 
would  become  a  visitor  at  Carlton  House.1 

Lord  Byron  was  pleased  at  the  unexpected  honour,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it  boastfully  or  as  of 
serious  import.  To  Lord  Holland  he  wrote,  in  jest,  of 
his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  laureateship  and  warbling 
truths  at  court:  “  Consider  one  hundred  marks  a  year! 
besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then  remorse 
would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own  butt  before  the 
year’s  end,  or  the  finishing  of  my  first  dithyrambic.” 

He  was  not  to  become  a  courtier  5  Mr.  Dallas  has  it 
that  the  poet  made  ready  to  attend  the  next  levee  but,  on 
its  postponement,  found  a  new  love  who  deterred  him  and 
instilled  her  own  aversion  to  the  Regent.  But  Byron 
wrote  to  Scott  reasons  simpler  and  more  probable:  he 
had  seen  the  courts  of  Mussulmen  and  Catholics  and  they 
had  quite  allayed  his  curiosity.  Besides,  he  said,  his 
politics  were  as  perverse  as  his  rhymes.  Neither  was 
appropriate  for  a  courtier. 

In  the  same  month,  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  fell 
through.  It  is  probable  the  Prince  became  less  interested 
in  young  poets  of  Whiggish  flavour.  Byron  attended  the 
Opposition  meeting  of  the  Peers  at  Lord  Grenville’s  and 
listened  to  a  reading  of  the  futile  correspondence.  When 
it  was  over  he  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  sat 
beside  him,  and  asked  what  should  be  done.  There  was 
a  steady  snoring  near  them.  “  Wake  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,”  was  the  practical  reply.  “  I  don’t  believe  the 
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negotiators  have  left  anything  else  for  us  to  do  this 
time!  ” 

Lord  Liverpool  became  Prime  Minister  and  Castle- 
reagh  assumed  leadership  in  the  House.  The  next  month 
Wellington  won  the  victory  of  Salamanca  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  hands  of  the  new  Ministry.  In  September,  Par¬ 
liament  was  dissolved  in  order  that  the  Government  could 
profit  by  the  further  fortune  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

Byron’s  successful  prowess  in  retaining  his  own  slimness 
made  him  enjoy  the  jests  at  the  expense  of  the  Regent’s 
gross  person.  He  quoted  with  gusto  the  sworn  assurance 
of  the  court  that  “  the  Prince  was  not  at  all  corpulent , 
that  he  was  stout  certainly,  but  by  no  means  protuberant 
or  obese.”  2  He  was  not  in  London  for  Parliament’s  re¬ 
opening  and  the  speech  from  the  throne,  —  “  romantic 
melodrama,”  he  called  it,  which  “  the  attraction  of  a  royal 
Roscius  ”  could  not  induce  him  to  attend.  Grave  matters 
were  discussed  during  the  sessions,  —  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  Russia,  the  American  declaration  of  War,  — 
Byron’s  correspondence  does  not  touch  on  them.  But  he 
was  somewhat  interested  in  the  attempt  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  induce  Parliament  to  secure  her  freer  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Princess  Charlotte.  He  believed  it  would 
be  more  prudent  for  the  lady  to  hold  her  peace  and  leave 
the  conquest  of  public  sympathy  to  her  daughter ;  but  if 
the  matter  became  a  drawn  issue,  his  support,  he  avowed, 
would  go  to  the  side  of  the  distaff. 

It  was  a  time  of  intense  unrest  for  Byron,  —  of  im¬ 
patience  at  the  petticoat  government  to  which  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  and  of  countless  projects  for  a  flight.  He  made 
plans  for  “  Levanting  ”  with  Hobhouse  and  another  Cam- 
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bridge  friend,3  of  journeying  to  Russia  with  Lord  Sligo, 
of  a  trip  to  Holland,  of  a  long  voyage  with  Augusta.  In 
March,  he  wrote  the  latter  of  his  weariness  at  wasting 
time  with  different  “  regnantes.”  He  had  no  relatives 
with  whom  he  could  live,  and  neither  talent  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  for  marriage  j  he  could  not  fortune  hunt  and  he  could 
not  marry  without  a  fortune.  “  My  parliamentary 
schemes,”  he  wrote  his  sister,  “  are  not  much  to  my  taste. 
I  spoke  twice  last  season,  and  was  told  it  was  well  enough ; 
but  I  hate  the  thing  altogether,  and  have  no  intention  to 
c  strut  another  hour  ’  on  that  stage.  I  am  thus  wasting 
the  best  part  of  life,  daily  repenting  and  never  amending.” 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor  was 
opened,  and  it  happened  that  the  Prince  Regent  stood 
between  the  coffins  of  Henry  VIII  and  Charles  I.  It  was 
a  fit  episode  for  satire.  Byron  was  in  the  mood  and  struck 
off  ten  lines,  libellous  enough  to  have  landed  a  lesser  man 
in  prison  for  double  as  many  months.  He  enclosed  them 
in  a  letter  to  a  woman  of  discretion,  Lady  Melbourne.4 
In  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  was  in  durance  for  two  years.  His 
paper  had  harshly  criticised  a  laudatory  poem  on  the 
Prince  Regent.  Byron  and  Thomas  Moore  dined  with 
him  there.  The  impression  Hunt  made  was  agreeable 
and  several  months  later  Byron  wrote,  expressing  a  wish 
that  their  friendship  might  be  permanent. 

An  intense  disgust  with  himself  and  the  little  “  Great 
World,”  in  which  he  moved,  together  with  an  unconscious 
optimism,  was  inclining  the  poet  to  sympathy  for  those 
who  fought  for  radical  reform  and  were  not  always  wise 
in  the  selection  of  their  weapons. 
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Of  these,  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  one  of  the  most 
impolitic  was  John  Cartwright,  who  for  many  years  had 
worked  ardently  in  the  interest  of  correcting  parliamen¬ 
tary  abuse.  Early  in  1813,  he  was  arrested  at  Hudders¬ 
field  and  kept  in  custody  for  several  hours  for  having 
attempted  to  present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  reform  in 
representation.  To  obtain  redress  for  his  grievance  and 
gain  publicity  for  his  cause,  Cartwright  prepared  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest.  To  this 
he  appended  the  complaints  of  other  reformers,  whose 
work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  had  also  been 
interrupted.  To  the  whole  he  affixed  his  signature.  It 
stood  in  solitary  glory.  This  surprising  document, 
strangely  enough,  found  a  sponsor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  June  the  first,  Lord  Byron  made  his  last  speech  in 
an  effort  to  present  it.5  It  was  no  work  for  a  young  man 
seeking  parliamentary  honours.  Byron,  perhaps,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session,  would,  not  have  cared  to  connect  himself 
with  it.  Since  then  he  had  become  a  congenial  leader  for 
those  causes  which  could  cherish  no  hopes  for  early  vic¬ 
tory.  The  week  before  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
ubiquitous  Major  Cartwright,  he  wrote  Lady  Melbourne 
that  he  was  “  utterly  ruined  in  fortune,  and  not  very 
brilliant  in  reputation,  sans  plan,  or  prospect  of  any  kind, 
but  of  getting  out  of  ye  country.” 

Feeling  so,  it  was  no  longer  difficult  for  Byron  to  rise 
from  his  place  in  the  Opposition  and  open  the  debate. 
He  read  to  the  Peers,  Major  Cartwright’s  petition  and 
moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table.  It  gave  him  satis¬ 
faction,  he  said,  publicly  to  state  the  obstruction  to  which 
a  subject  was  liable  in  the  “  prosecution  of  the  most  law- 
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ful  and  imperative  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  petition 
Reform  in  Parliament.”  He  hoped  measures  would  be 
adopted  which  would  protect  and  redress,  not  only  the 
petitioner,  “  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  insulted 
and  aggrieved  in  his  person,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
abused  civil  and  unlawful  military  force,  between  them 
and  their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  representatives.” 
He  was,  indeed,  translating  into  large  terms  this  rather 
irregular  petition  with  its  single  signature.  The  Lords 
were  impatient.  Even  those  of  the  Left  who  sympa¬ 
thised  with  the  petitioner’s  aims,  regretted  the  manner 
in  which  he  chose  to  project  them.  They  knew  John 
Cartwright  as  one  of  those  political  busybodies  who  do  a 
little  good  by  working  for  the  right  thing  and  much  harm 
by  working  in  the  wrong  way. 

Objection  was  made  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  that  their 
Lordships’  House  was  not  the  first  place  in  which  an 
Englishman  should  endeavour  to  find  a  hearing  for  his 
cause.  He  should  have  gone  before  a  jury  of  his 
country,  where,  if  his  accusations  were  just,  he  would  have 
found  redress.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed  that 
the  petitioner  detailed  a  number  of  grievances  for  himself 
and  others  and,  without  claiming  that  justice  had  been 
refused  in  the  appropriate  courts,  left  the  whole  of  the 
statement  in  such  condition  that  it  was  for  their  Lordships 
to  decide  whether  they  would  go  into  a  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  particulars  of  the  complaint.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  in  spite  of  Byron’s  attempt  to  refute  these  objec¬ 
tions,  promptly  negatived  the  reception  of  the  petition. 

Byron  could  not,  with  reason,  have  expected  anything 
better.  On  returning  from  the  House,  he  called  on 
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Moore  and  found  him  dressing  for  dinner.  While  he 
waited,  he  paced  up  and  down,  “  spouting  in  a  sort  of 
mock  heroic  voice,”  detached  sentences  of  his  late  speech. 
Moore  heard  him  declare  that  some  act  or  other  was  a 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  that,  if  such 
things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end  of  English  free¬ 
dom.  He  could  not  but  call  out  to  enquire  what  this 
dreadful  grievance  might  be  that  Byron  so  inveighed 
against.  “  The  grievance?  ”  repeated  Byron,  pausing  as 
if  to  consider,  “  Oh,  that  I  forget.” 

It  would  seem  that  here  Byron  preferred  a  quip  to 
verity.  He  knew  quite  well  for  what  he  had  been  argu¬ 
ing  and,  for  all  his  levity,  was  truly  interested  in  the  cause 
he  had  defended.  The  day  after  the  debate,  he  wrote  to 
John  Murray  for  the  reports  published  in  the  Tory  papers 
for  which  he  was  not  a  subscriber. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  plans  for  leaving,  — 
filled  his  letters  with  them  so  constantly  that  to  read  them 
now  is  to  experience  the  same  impatience  that  so  fretted 
Byron.  There  was  a  plague  in  the  East  and  a  rigid  quar¬ 
antine  that  kept  him  from  “  Levanting  ”j  his  finances 
were  involved  j  friends,  who  had  planned  to  sail  with  him, 
found  themselves  detained  for  reasons  as  vexatious  as 
they  were  inescapable.  Byron  confided  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Lady  Melbourne.  “  All  I  like  is  now  gone,”  he 
wrote  his  old  friend  late  in  June,  “  and  all  I  abhor  (with 
some  exceptions)  remains,  viz.,  the  Regent,  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  most  of  his  subjects.  What  a  fool  I  was  to 
come  back!  I  shall  be  wiser  next  time,  unless  there  is  a 
prospect  of  alteration  in  the  whole  system.” 

The  next  month,  he  wrote  of  his  difficulties  to  Moore: 
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“  They  had  better  let  me  go,”  he  concluded,  “  if  I  can¬ 
not,  patriotism  is  the  word  —  ‘  nay  an’  they’ll  mouth,  I’ll 
rant  as  well  as  they.’  ”  But  his  running  commentary  on 
current  events  showed  him  to  be  still  very  far  from  the 
like-mindedness  of  conventional  foursquare  Britishers. 
He  regarded  with  intolerant  amusement  the  national  fete 
held,  in  July  of  1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Vittoria, 
and  wrote  jestingly  to  Moore  of  the  preparations  at  Vaux- 
hall.  The  Regent  was  to  be  there  with  his  stout  mistress, 
every  one  else,  also,  who  had  shillings  enough  for  what 
was  once  a  guinea.  Six  tickets  had  been  issued  for  the 
moral  women.  Byron  opined  there  would  be  three  to 
spare. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  Canning,  his  only  fa¬ 
vourite  among  the  Tories,  disbanded  his  followers  and 
temporarily  turned  his  back  on  politics.  Byron  had 
praised  him  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  and 
had  sent  him  several  of  his  works.  But  he  berated  his 
defection.  “Nothing  but  conquest  abroad  and  high 
health  at  home,”  the  most  hated  of  Tories  in  power  and 
the  strongest  of  the  Whigs  in  sullen  apathy!  Byron  grew 
so  discontent  that  the  sight  of  a  rotund  bishop  set  him  to 
venomous  composing.  The  bishop  suggested  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  government  the  governed,  and  the  governed 
that  indifference  which  marked  all  parties: 

“  ’Tis  said  Indifference  marks  the  present  time, 

Then  hear  the  reason  —  though  ’tis  told  in  rhyme  — 
A  king  who  can’t,  a  Prince  of  Wales  who  don’t , 
Patriots  who  shan’t ,  and  Ministers  who  won’t , 

What  matters  who  are  in  or  out  of  place, 

The  Mad ,  the  Bad ,  the  Useless ,  or  the  Base}  ” 
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He  was  sick  for  action.  In  his  letters,  he  recalled  with 
a  pathetic  vividness  the  hardships  and  adventures  of  the 
East.  To  Miss  Milbanke  (one  wonders  how  much  she 
could  understand  of  it  all ! )  he  wrote  that  he  believed 
the  great  object  of  life  to  be  sensation.  “  It  is  this  crav¬ 
ing  void,”  he  told  her,  “  which  drives  us  to  gaming  — 
to  battle  —  to  travel  —  to  intemperate  but  keenly  felt 
pursuits  of  any  description,  whose  powerful  attraction  is 
the  agitation  inescapable  from  their  accomplishment.” 
And  in  another  letter  to  this  cold  young  lady  he  told  her 
of  his  preference  for  the  talents  of  action  —  of  war,  or 
the  Senate,  or  even  of  science.  Disgust  and  incapacity, 
he  confessed,  had  rendered  him  a  mere  spectator.  His 
pleasure  was  in  memories  of  times  that  had  been  tumultu¬ 
ous.  What  thoughts  to  write  to  “  Iceabella  ”  Milbanke ! 
What  a  misfortune  for  Byron  to  have  believed  he  had 
found  in  her  some  one  who  could  understand. 

As  a  sort  of  opiate  for  his  impatience,  he  was  keeping 
a  journal.6  London  did  not  know  how  desperately  un¬ 
happy  was  its  literary  idol.  He  longed  for  revolution, 
battle,  adventure,  —  for  the  East,  where  a  shilling  could 
do  duty  for  a  pound,  besides  sun,  and  sky,  and  beauty  for 
nothing.  In  November,  he  confessed  to  its  friendly  pages 
that,  had  he  had  interest  in  England,  it  would  have  cen¬ 
tred  in  Parliament.  But  events  had  unnerved  him  so  that 
his  wishes  had  limited  themselves  to  those  of  a  spectator 
who  asks  only  for  a  comfortable  seat.  It  was  a  very  young 
journal  and  a  very  sad  one.  At  five-and-twenty  one 
should  be  something,  exclaimed  the  diarist,  and  he  was 
—  only  five-and-twenty.  All  of  the  stir  made  about 
scribbling  and  scribes  by  themselves  and  others,  he  de- 
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rided  as  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  and  weakness.  Who 
would  write,  he  wondered,  who  had  anything  better  to 
do  5  who,  least  of  all,  would  rhyme.  For  a  time  his 
journal  preserved  him  from  verse  and  he  was  grateful 
to  it. 

Great  things  were  happening  abroad,  which  he  could 
see  but  dimly  through  the  English  fogs.  Leipzig  had 
been  fought  and  lost  by  Napoleon,  Holland  had  been 
emboldened  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke  and  recall,  as 
constitutional  sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Byron 
wished  a  fervent  Godspeed  to  the  little  republic.  There 
would  be  hard  fighting  in  the  quays  of  the  will  o’  the 
wisp  abode  of  Boors.  He  envied  the  young  stadt.  What 
an  opportunity!  To  be  the  first  man  —  not  the  dictator 
—  not  the  Sulla  —  but  the  Washington  or  the  Aristides, 
the  leader  in  talent,  that  was  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity. 
A  republic  was  the  thing.  In  the  East,  perforce,  there 
must  be  despotisms,  for  the  Asiatics  were  not  qualified  to 
be  republicans,  but  never  “  the  government  of  one-two- 
three, ”  never  the  mixed  government  which  was  supposed 
to  bless  the  British  Isles. 

He  was  sick  of  “  parliamentary  mummeries,”  doubtful 
if  he  could  become  an  orator.  He  had  been  the  u  spoil 
of  villainous  company  ”  and  had  drunk  medicines  that 
made  him  hate  himself.  All  of  this  he  confessed  to  his 
journal.  Its  pages  fairly  quiver  with  his  need  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  “  I  shall  never  be  anything,”  they  sigh,  “  or 
rather  always  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can  hope  is  that 
some  will  say,  cHe  might,  perhaps,  if  he  would!  ’” 
Then  there  are  cryptic  references  to  an  absent  woman,  — 
Lady  Oxford,  perhaps,  or  Mary  Chaworth,  who,  had  she 
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been  with  him,  would  have  urged  him  to  usefulness  and 
senatorial  duties.  He  lacked  his  “  tutelar  genius.” 
Three  words  and  half  a  smile  from  her,  he  thought, 
would  have  made  him  an  advocate,  if  not  an  orator. 

In  November  and  December  of  1813,  a  poor  fellow  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  entreated  him  in  many  letters 
to  present  before  the  Peers  a  petition  directed  against  the 
Insolvent  Debtor’s  Act.  But  though  his  urgency  shamed 
Byron  and  made  him  pitiful,  it  could  not  stimulate  a 
speech.  He  was  interested  and  spoke  of  the  matter  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  others,7  but  himself  would  not  present  the 
petition.  “  I  have  no  more  charity,”  he  mourned,  “  than 
a  cruet  of  vinegar.” 

But  bitterness  he  had  in  abundance.  In  the  Times , 
there  was  appearing  a  series  of  letters,  signed  by  “  Vetus  ” 
(Edward  Sterling).  They  advocated  that  a  militant 
England  possess  herself  of  all  she  could.  The  details  of 
the  horrors  of  Leipzig  had  sickened  Byron  of  conquest 
and  battle.  About  the  middle  of  December,  he  sent  to 
Thomas  Moore  an  acrid  satire  in  which  the  follies  and 
miseries  of  war  were  recounted  as  pleasure-giving  in¬ 
cidents  of  The  Devil’s  Drive.6  The  infernal  visitant 
was  conducted  to  Leipzig,  where  he  approved  the  carnage, 
and  brought  to  England,  where  he  found  congenial  com¬ 
pany  among  the  Lords  and  Commoners.  The  latter  were 
busily  increasing  the  national  debt  and  boring  themselves 
with  listening  to  Castlereagh.  In  the  Upper  Chamber, 
Lord  Eldon  was  found  in  tears  because,  in  spite  of  his 
prayers  and  prophecies,  the  Catholics  were  not  in  rebel¬ 
lion.  Hastening  away,  lest  he  should  hear  some  of  the 
“  flat  ”  speeches,  the  devil  visited  Carlton  House  to  see 
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his  servant,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  disport  himself  among 
his  hoary  harem.  Then  he  pronounced  his  work  good, 
and  returned  content  to  his  brimstone.  The  satire  was 
not  one  that  could  safely  have  been  printed. 

In  his  rooms  in  Chesterfield  Street,  Beau  Brummell 
was  consoling  himself  for  gambling  losses  by  making  a 
screen  for  the  Duchess  of  York.  In  one  panel,  he  en¬ 
shrined  Lord  Byron,  surrounded  with  flowers  and  with  a 
wasp  in  his  throat.  Opposite  him,  Brummell  enthroned 
Napoleon.  It  was  an  association  that  would  have  pleased 
the  poet.  One  reason  for  the  despondence  of  his  journal 
was  the  ill  fortune  that  had  overtaken  French  arms.  For 
Buonaparte  he  still  cherished  a  most  unorthodox  admira¬ 
tion  ;  “barring  catalepsy  and  the  elements”  backed  him 
against  the  field ;  wished  him  success  against  almost  every 
country  but  England.  On  the  Continent,  he  had  long 
seemed  a  Heros  de  Roman.  Byron  had  believed  his  fall 
would  be  like  Lucifer’s.  But  in  the  winter  of  1813,  it 
seemed  rather  as  though  Buonaparte  was  being  “  pared 
away  to  gradual  insignificance,”  that  the  fanfare,  which 
Byron  had  welcomed  as  a  prelude  to  great  changes  and 
mighty  events,  was  only  a  jest  of  the  gods,  — the  reveille 
for  a  false  dawn.  He  grieved  at  foreseeing  a  return  to 
“  the  dull,  stupid  old  system,  —  balance  of  Europe  — 
poising  straws  upon  king’s  noses,  instead  of  wringing  them 
off.”  It  was  in  Napoleon’s  aspect  of  constructive  de¬ 
stroyer  that  Byron  celebrated  the  Emperor,  not  as  con¬ 
queror.  He  believed  the  world  would  have  gained  more 
from  Napoleon’s  victories  than  from  his  defeat  by  “  three 
stupid  legitimate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  regular  bred  sov¬ 
ereigns.”  What  he  wrote  of  England’s  enemy  in  his  jour- 
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nal  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  to  his  Tory  publisher,  to  his 
friends  and  his  supposed  friends.  To  Murray,  he  be¬ 
wailed  the  fall  of  Dresden.  With  Hobhouse  he  made 
bets  on  Napoleon’s  rallying. 

On  the  New  Year’s  advent,  Byron  decided  to  make 
public  his  resolution  to  forego  rhyming.  The  Corsair  was 
in  process  of  publication.  The  second  of  January,  1813, 
he  wrote  an  epistolatory  dedication  of  it  to  Moore. 
Therein  he  told  his  friend  that  he  meant  for  several  years 
to  keep  silence.  A  dedication  to  this  daring  Irishman, 
one  of  the  Regent’s  most  irritating  critics,  was,  certainly, 
no  bid  for  popularity.  Byron  tried  his  public  still  further 
by  lamenting  the  wrongs  done  Ireland  and  lauding  the 
fiery  spirit  of  her  sons  and  the  beauty  of  her  daughters. 
Murray  at  once  objected,  whereupon  the  irate  young  poet 
wrote  him  that  if  every  syllable  of  his  dedication  were  a 
rattlesnake,  or  every  letter  a  pestilence,  they  should  not 
be  expunged. 

Perhaps  further  to  vex  his  Tory  publisher,  perhaps  to 
signalize  his  contempt  for  the  victorious  Regency,  he  di¬ 
rected  that  there  be  added  to  The  Corsair  the  previously 
anonymous  Sympathetic  Address  to  a  Young  Tady.  Its 
title  was  changed  to  Tines  to  a  Lady  Weeping.  The  first 
edition  already  had  been  printed  but,  due  to  peremptory 
directions  sent  on  January  the  twenty-second,  the  per¬ 
turbed  Murray  consented  to  append  the  Lines  to  the 
second.  “  I  care  nothing  for  the  consequences  on  this 
point,”  wrote  Byron.  “  My  politics  are  to  me  like  a 
young  mistress  to  an  old  man  —  the  worse  they  grow, 
the  fonder  I  become  of  them.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  directed  his  publisher  to  send  him 
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any  news  that  might  come  of  battle  or  retreat  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies,  and  recorded  a  wish  that  Napoleon  might 
manure  the  fields  of  France  with  an  invading  army.  He 
hated  invaders,  he  said,  and  he  had  no  patience  with  the 
exultation  over  Napoleon.  Doubtless,  Murray  was  not 
able  to  keep  to  himself  his  wonder  at  such  heresy. 

The  Corsair  and  “the  Little  Royalty”  fared  forth 
together  and  found  rough  sailing.  There  rose  a  tempest 
in  the  Tory  papers.  Wrathful  exception  was  taken  to  the 
dedication  to  Moore,  to  Byron’s  choice  of  a  hero,  most  of 
all  to  his  acknowledgement  of  The  Lines.  The  attacks, 
which  had  begun  in  the  Courier's  issue  of  February  the 
first,  were  continued  from  day  to  day.  Murray,  in  fright, 
took  advantage  of  Byron’s  absence  from  London  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  third  edition,  in  which  the  noxious  verses  were 
omitted.  Byron  would  have  no  shuffling  and  forced  him 
to  replace  them.  The  Morning  Post  and  the  Sun  joined 
the  Courier  in  its  baiting,  and  the  Lines  were  parodied 
ad  nauseam.  The  Princess  Charlotte  was  assured  that 
England  was  glorious  at  home  and  mighty  abroad,  that 
Byron  was  a  virulent  satirist  who  had  converted  the  good 
faith  of  his  ancestors  into  a  sarcasm  on  his  duplicity. 
Trust  Byron,  indeed!  He  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than 
a  fanged  adder.  But  he  had  assumed  such  a  poetico- 
political  and  such  a  politico-poetical  air  and  authority,  that 
he  must  be  noted  and  scolded,  and  warned  to  eschew  his 
dangerous  politics.  He  was  rebuked  for  his  melancholy, 
his  alleged  atheism,  his  friendship  for  dogs  and  bears. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  convict  him  of  plagiary.  Above 
all,  he  was  ridiculed  unceasingly,  unsparingly. 

The  Regent,  it  was  said,  had  believed  the  Lines  to  have 
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been  written  by  Moore  and,  on  learning  that  Byron  was 
their  author,  had  been  affected  “  in  sorrow  rather  than 
anger.”  9  In  another  royal  quarter  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  Byron  were  on  the  increase.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
directed  Fuseli  to  illustrate  whatever  passages  from  The 
Corsair  might  seem  most  pictorial.  On  Byron’s  return 
she  summoned  him  to  dine. 

The  ninth  of  February  found  him  on  his  way  to  Lon¬ 
don.  At  every  inn  he  was  regaled  by  the  lampoons  and 
merry  conceits  of  the  ministerial  gazettes.  “  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,”  he  wrote  Leigh  Hunt,  “  has  one  copy  of  de¬ 
vices  upon  my  deformity,  which  certainly  will  admit  of 
no  historic  doubt  .  .  .  another  upon  my  atheism,  which 
is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  another  very  downrightly  says, 
I  am  the  devil  ( boiteux  they  might  have  added)  and  a 
rebel,  and  what  not.” 

The  gale  seemed  to  clear  the  vapours  from  his  mind. 
His  letters  became  crisp  and  dropped  their  wistful  plaint 
for  travel.  On  the  tenth,  he  wrote  to  Moore,  “  My  per¬ 
son  (which  is  excellent  for  the  £  nonce  ’)  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  in  verses,  the  more  like  the  subject,  inasmuch 
as  they  halt  exceedingly.”  He  made  no  reply  to  his 
critics,  and  though  he  felt  anger,  he  was  able  to  observe 
their  attacks  with  the  appreciation  of  a  connoisseur.  Such 
silence  evoked  new  fury.  A  concerted  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  isolate  Byron  from  his  new  friends 
by  reminding  them  of  his  strictures  in  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers. 

The  new  mode  of  attack  was  distressing.  To  Moore, 
Lord  Byron  wrote :  “  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only 
prickles  that  sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog  are  those 
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which  possess  a  torpedo  property,  and  may  benumb  some 
of  my  friends.  ...  It  is  something  quite  new  to  attack 
a  man  for  abandoning  his  resentments.  ...  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  wrong  to  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  did  not  wait  till  I  had  made  some  amends  for  for¬ 
mer  and  boyish  prejudices,  but  received  me  into  their 
friendships,  when  I  might  still  have  been  their  enemy.” 
He  avowed  himself  ready  to  take  up  any  weapon.  Until 
he  could  find  something  sharper,  he  would  resume  his 
discarded  pen.  The  object  of  the  shrewd  attacks  was  to 
set  his  friends  “  by  the  ears.”  He  confessed  to  Moore 
they  had  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  Holland  had  seen  fit 
to  request  Byron  to  concede  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The 
poet  thought  it  no  time  for  such  concession  but  he  offered 
to  make  any  further  amends  that  were  possible  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland.  With  this,  the  Whig  leader  was 
forced  to  be  content. 

The  effort  to  discredit  Byron  with  his  friends  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  more  serious  endeavour  to  disqualify  him 
as  a  peer.  It  may  have  been  feared  that  his  dedicatory 
promise  to  publish  no  more,  revealed  an  intention  to  en¬ 
gage  more  actively  in  politics.  On  the  eleventh  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  Sun,  in  a  ponderous  article,  disclosed  the  in¬ 
formation  that,  when  Parliament  should  reconvene,  “  a 
peer  of  very  independent  principles  and  character  ”  would 
give  notice  of  a  motion  in  condemnation  of  the  author  of 
the  Lines.  With  much  solemnity,  it  referred  to  instances 
when,  through  flagrant  offences,  individual  peers  had  been 
suspended  from  their  privileges.  News  of  the  impending 
motion  was  corroborated  by  the  Morning  Post,  which  took 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  informing  Lord  Byron  as  to  the 
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procedure  with  which  he  should  have  signified  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  his  sovereign  and  the  Ministry.  The  Con¬ 
stitution,  said  the  Post ,  made  it  criminal  for  a  peer  to 
attack  the  authority  from  which  his  power  was  derived. 
It  selected  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  the  one  for  whom  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  forego  forbearance  and 
draw  the  attention  of  the  peers  to  his  nephew’s  outrage 
against  good  order  and  government. 

Lord  Byron  was  not  able  to  recognise  his  offence  as  a 
thing  so  culpable.  To  Lady  Melbourne,  he  wrote,  “  The 
Morning  Papers  this  day  announce  the  intention  of  some 
zealous  Rosencranz  or  Guildenstern  to  c  play  upon  his 
pipe  ’  in  our  house  of  hereditaries.  This  last  seems  a 
little  too  ludicrous  to  be  true,  but  even  if  so  —  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  too  ridiculous  for  some  of  them  to  attempt  —  all 
the  motions,  censures,  sayings,  doings  and  ordinances  of 
that  august  body  shall  never  make  me  even  endeavour  to 
explain,  or  soften  a  syllable  of  the  twenty  words.” 

The  fury  and  persistence  of  the  attacks  seemed  inex¬ 
plicable.  Byron  could  not  refrain  from  recording  his 
impatience :  “  At  a  time  when  peace  and  war,  and  Em¬ 
perors  and  Napoleons,  and  the  destinies  of  the  things 
they  have  made  of  mankind,  are  trembling  in  the  balance, 
the  Government  Gazettes  can  devote  half  their  attention 
and  columns,  day  after  day,  to  eight  lines,  written  two 
years  ago  and  now  republished  only  (by  an  individual), 
and  suggest  them  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
probably  about  the  same  period  with  the  treaty  of  peace.” 

Gradually  the  attacks  abated.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Byron  noted  that  the  destruction  of  the  Custom 
House  appeared  to  have,  in  some  degree,  interfered  with 
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his  own,  and  that  the  last  battle  of  Buonaparte  had 
usurped  the  column  usually  devoted  to  himself.  A  last 
stand  was  made  by  the  Courier ,  the  day  following.  It 
accused  Byron  of  having  received  and  pocketed  large  sums 
for  his  work.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  aggravated  by 
the  charge  and  wrote  of  it  to  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
copyrights,  Robert  Dallas.  Mr.  Dallas  publicly  denied 
the  Courier’s  statement  and  attempted  a  defence  of  the 
bruited  Lines.™ 

The  tempest  served  only  to  elevate  The  Corsair  to  the 
highest  crest  of  popularity.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
Hobhouse  noted  in  his  diary  that  thirteen  thousand  copies 
had  been  sold.11  Byron  found  people  exceedingly  civil 
and  experienced  no  dearth  of  invitations.  Eight  lines  had 
given  birth  to  eight  thousand.  The  eight  thousand  had 
served  neither  to  discredit  Lord  Byron  with  his  friends 
nor  to  imperil  his  position  as  a  peer. 

Confident  of  the  futility  of  the  attacks,  he  resumed  his 
melancholy.  Moore  wrote,  urging  him  to  a  more  active 
part  in  parliamentary  affairs,  but  the  letter  evoked  no 
enthusiastic  response.  “  I  have  never  set  much  upon  that 
cast  and  am  grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  everything,  and 
of  myself  more  than  anything.”  The  same  friend  begged 
contributions  for  his  paper,  The  Twopenny  Bag.  Byron 
had  nothing  but  the  Lines  to  offer.  But  the  plan  of  an 
epistle,  he  said,  was  in  his  head.  It  would  tell  the  Prince 
Regent  plain  truths  that  were  not  forthcoming  from  his 
Cabinet.  In  Ireland,  there  was  being  circulated  and  read 
with  avidity,  the  poem  Byron  had  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  royal  burial  vault.  Windsor 
Poetics ,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  attacked  the  Regent  with 
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a  libellous  severity.  Byron  realised  it  was  “  too  fa¬ 
rouche,”  and  would  not  permit  its  publication. 

Rumours  of  his  poems  anent  the  royal  family  spread 
to  France.  It  was  reported  in  The  Moniteur  that  he  had 
written  a  romance  about  the  project  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte’s  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
French  claimed  that  the  sensation  his  verses  had  occasioned 
was  symptomatic  of  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which  pervaded 
all  of  England.  Earl  Grey  told  Byron  laughingly  of 
this  strange  echo  of  the  teapot  tempest  with  which,  un- 
unwittingly,  the  Tories  had  heartened  their  foreign 
enemies.12 

What  had  become  matter  for  amusement  was  no  longer 
matter  for  concern.  Byron  somewhat  wearily  observed 
that  the  storm  had  not  dislodged  him  from  his  pedestal. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  BANISHMENT 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1814,  Lord  Byron  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  Napoleon  than 
in  the  murmurous  depreciation  which  strove  to  belittle  his 
own  fair  fame.  The  loss  of  a  hero  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  more  spacious  importance  than  the  diminution  of  an 
island  circle  of  admirers.  He  regretted  Napoleon’s  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  had  made  war  too  long.  He  would  have 
had  the  erstwhile  conqueror  refrain  from  gratifying  the 
world  by  any  protestation  of  remorse.1  When,  late  in 
February,  victories  again  blessed  French  arms,  Byron  re¬ 
joiced.  He  hoped  that  the  “  thunderstorm  of  a  fellow,” 
the  chief  whose  progress  he  was  watching,  might  yet  clear 
the  air  of  all  the  old  legitimate  fogs  that  cumbered  it. 
As  a  spring  tribute,  he  had  framed  a  print  of  Napoleon 
in  his  coronation  robes.2  Hobhouse  had  wagered  Byron 
the  Allies  would  be  in  Paris  before  the  twenty-third  of 
February.  In  March,  he  paid  his  bet  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Cocoa-Tree.3 

Next  month,  the  French  suffered  defeat.  To  Byron, 
Napoleon’s  abdication,  after  the  Allies  were  already  in 
the  Capital,  seemed  a  “  crouching  catastrophe.”  He  had 
hoped  his  little  “  Pagod  ”  held  still  some  trump  which 
would  have  sent  them  packing.4  His  diary  entry  for 
April  the  ninth  shows  that  he  was,  as  he  described  him- 
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self,  “  utterly  bewildered  and  confounded.”  It  is  con¬ 
glomerate  of  oaths,  rags  and  tags  of  heroic  quotations,  and 
a  resolution  not  even  then  to  despair  of  the  idol  who  had 
disappointed  him.  Fate,  that  had  checkmated  Napoleon 
with  the  dread  Russian  winter,  might  yet  restore  him  to 
his  place. 

In  the  midst  of  such  stupendous  events  as  were  then 
detonating  throughout  Europe,  Byron  regarded  his  own 
poems  with  increasing  disdain.  He  told  Hobhouse  their 
vogue  was  but  ephemeral  and  men  would  return  to  the 
ancient  reading.5  To  Lady  Melbourne  he  wrote  of  his 
indifference  to  criticism.  He  had  done  with  poesy  and 
meant  to  try  something  new,  —  “  politics  —  or  rebellion 
—  or  Methodism  —  or  gaming.”  On  the  day  that  had 
evoked  his  frenzied  exclamations  on  Napoleon’s  abdica¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Moore,  proposing  that  they 
retire  to  Italy  —  not  France,  for  all  the  English  would 
be  journeying  thither.  The  letter  read  like  a  valediction, 
the  farewell  to  his  “  mountebanking  ”  of  one  who,  pos¬ 
terity  would  say,  might  have  been  a  poet,  had  he  gone 
on  and  amended.  Byron  took  comfort,  though,  that  the 
celebrity  which  he  was  ready  to  surrender,  had  been  wrung 
from  the  world  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and 
prejudices.  He  had  flattered  no  ruling  powers  and  had 
never  concealed  a  thought  that  tempted  him.  He  was  in 
receipt  of  a  long  MSS.  poem,  the  Anti-Byron.  Its  author, 
an  alarmed  divine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Busby,  attempted  to 
show  that  Byron  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow, 
by  rhyme,  all  religion  and  government,  and  had,  thereto, 
made  much  progress.  Such  judgment  was  as  false  as  it 
was  flattering.  Byron  wrote  of  the  poem  to  Moore  in 
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the  same  letter  which  registered  his  intention  to  cease 
publishing. 

The  very  next  day,  however,  he  gave  further  cause  for 
Dr.  Busby’s  fear  by  sending  Murray  an  ode  on  the  fall 
of  Napoleon.  The  poet  asked  that,  in  view  of  his  recent 
resolution,  publication  should  be  anonymous.  Napoleon’s 
fall,  he  said,  and  the  success  of  the  Allies  had  furnished 
such  provocation  as  to  have  made  it  physically  impossible 
to  pass  in  silence  over  the  “  damnable  epoch  of  triumphant 
tameness.”  He  offered  to  inscribe  his  ode  to  Hobhouse 
but  his  friend  succeeded  in  eluding  the  dubious  honour.6 
It  appeared,  on  April  the  sixteenth,  anonymously  and 
without  dedication.  No  effort  was  made  by  poet  or  pub¬ 
lisher  to  delude  the  public  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author. 

Again  the  press  was  harsh  in  criticism,7  confining  itself 
not  to  the  poem  alone  but  pricking,  also,  at  Byron’s  genius 
and  character.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Examiner ,  Perry’s  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  the  Anti-Jacobin  attempted  to  point  out  that 
there  was  little  in  the  ode  to  which  a  Britisher  should 
take  exception.  The  fallen  Napoleon  was  called  an  “  ill- 
minded  man,”  a  “  throneless  homicide  ”  and  classed  with 
other  “  pagod  things  of  sabre  sway,”  who  had  only  clay 
feet  to  sustain  their  brazenness.  No  flattering  description, 
surely!  But  distaste  for  the  subject  must  have  been 
coupled  with  dislike  for  Byron,  if  the  outburst  of  criti¬ 
cism  is  to  be  understood.  Again  the  attack  perversely 
served  to  increase  the  sales.  The  poem  went  through 
twelve  editions.  But  Byron  was  chagrined  and  wrote  to 
Murray,  the  latter  part  of  April,  proposing  to  buy  back 
the  whole  of  his  copyrights  and  suppress  every  line  he 
had  written.  Only  out  of  regard  for  his  publisher’s  in- 
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terests,  did  he  consent  to  abandon  such  a  drastic  deter¬ 
mination.8 

At  least,  his  journal  was  his  own  concern.  With  Na¬ 
poleon  fallen  and  the  Bourbons  restored,  he  resolved  to 
write  in  it  no  more.  The  better  to  keep  to  his  resolution, 
Byron  tore  out  its  remaining  leaves.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  for  his  biographers.  A  chronicle  of  the  events  that 
amused  and  interested  London  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1814  would  prove  invaluable.  In  his  letters  there  oc¬ 
cur  only  brief  descriptions  of  “  Louis,  the  Gouty  ”  being 
wheeled  down  Piccadilly  to  begin  his  triumphal  return 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  of  the  visit,  in  June,  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  veteran 
Bliicher,  —  whose  manners  and  appearance  seemed  to  the 
fastidious  Byron  very  like  those  of  a  recruiting  sergeant. 
He  found  the  faces  of  the  distinguished  trinity  to  be  flat, 
their  uniforms  becoming,  and  their  conversation,  a  cate¬ 
chism.  In  the  suites  of  the  sovereigns  were  Metternich, 
Nesselrode,  and  Platoff,  —  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks 
—  who  at  once  became  prime  favourite  of  the  London 
mob.  Byron  chose  to  meet  none  of  the  visitors.  It  was 
the  Russian  winter  that  had  been  Napoleon’s  conqueror. 
Bliicher,  the  poet  thought,  pretended  to  the  honours  of 
a  hero  with  no  better  reason  than  a  stone  which  had  caused 
some  man  to  stumble.  The  others  were  only  ermined 
despots  and  politicians  of  the  ancient  order.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised,  however,  into  an  introduction  to  Prince  Radzivil, 
and  wrote  his  sister  that  the  Prince  was  “  a  Pole  and  a 
Patriot,  a  good  and  great  man  but  very  like  a  Butler.” 

Byron  attended  the  fetes  given  in  their  honour  and 
watched  them  whirl  round  in  that  German  import,  the 
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waltz,  noting  with  approval  how  many  times  the  lovely 
Countess  of  Jersey  was  favoured  by  the  Russian  Tsar. 
The  lady  was  Byron’s  friend,  one  of  the  arbiters  of 
fashion,  whose  dinners  were  of  an  importance  to  have 
effect,  at  times,  on  the  parliamentary  calendar.  In  the 
summer  of  1814,  she  was  out  of  favour  with  the  Regent 
because  of  her  kindness  to  his  deserted  wife.  He  had 
withdrawn  Lady  Jersey’s  miniature  from  the  collection 
of  court  beauties  and  returned  it  to  the  artist.  Lord 
Byron  took  exception  to  the  episode  in  a  condolatory  ad¬ 
dress,  which  he  sent  the  Countess  with  permission  to  use 
as  she  liked.  The  verses  assured  her  that  if  the  vain  old 
heir  to  the  crown  —  and  wits  —  of  George  III  had  parted 
with  her  portrait,  it  was  a  great  shame  to  him.  They 
described  her  as  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard’s  sight  and  re¬ 
buked  the  Regent  as  a  “  dull  cold  sensualist,”  who  hated 
freedom’s  loveliness  as  much  as  he  did  the  beauty  of  the 
Countess.  Royalty  was  further  described  as  possessed  of 
sickly  and  corrupted  eyes  and  a  withered  heart.9 

Lady  Jersey  wrote  Byron  regretting  that  a  copy  of  the 
verses  had  been  lost.  On  July  the  thirty-first,  the  poem 
appeared  in  The  Champion.  Byron  told  Moore  that  it 
was  published  “  smack,  —  without  even  asking  leave  — 
or  inquiring  whether  or  no!  ”  He  lost  his  temper  and 
swore,  and  decided  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1814,  he  was  still  cherishing  the  scheme 
for  a  journey  to  Italy.  He  begged  that  Hobhouse  go 
with  him,  as  being  a  most  congenial  fellow  traveller,  im¬ 
bued  like  himself,  with  a  “  contempt  for  all  things  of 
the  sublunary  sort.”  Perhaps  they  could  cross  over  and 
again  visit  their  friends  in  the  Levant.  He  wrote  to 
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Moore  of  his  project,  —  his  wish  to  see  Venice,  the  Alps, 
and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and  glimpse  the  coast  of  Greece. 
The  vividness  of  his  phrases  show  how  easily  he  could 
have  sloughed  off  weariness,  had  he  been  free  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  waited  only  the  hazard  of  a  letter’s  “  yes  ”  or 
“  no  ”  to  make  his  plans  decisively.  The  letter  came. 
It  carried  Miss  Milbanke’s  acceptance  to  his  second  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage.  Lord  Byron’s  Italian  visit  was 
deferred. 

In  November,  he  was  in  Cambridge,  where  went,  also, 
Douglas  Kinnaird  and  Hobhouse  to  vote  in  the  Senate 
House  in  the  election  of  a  professor  of  astronomy.  When 
Byron  appeared,  and  when  he  left  the  place  of  voting, 
he  was  rapturously  applauded  by  the  students.  Such  a 
demonstration  was  unique  and  showed  that,  at  least,  to 
the  nascent  politicians  at  Cambridge,  the  hostile  press 
had  not  lowered  his  prestige.10  The  applause  was  em¬ 
barrassing.  Byron  .  preferred  his  reunions  without  an 
audience  of  admiring  undergraduates. 

Some  of  the  last  of  his  bachelor  evenings  he  passed  at 
the  home  of  Kinnaird.  There  was  music,  and  brandy  and 
water  to  speed  the  hours,  and  a  cancion  of  Portugal  to  set 
Lord  Byron  dreaming.  “  The  song  of  War  shall  echo 
through  our  mountains,”  promised  the  chorus.  Byron 
could  anticipate  only  level  sobriety  and  matrimonial  peace 
in  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  after  his  “  treacle  moon  ”  and 
a  sojourn  with  his  new  father  and  mother,  he  brought  his 
wife  to  London.  They  were  housed  in  a  residence  more 
costly  than  they  could  afford,  —  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  at  13,  Piccadilly  Terrace. 
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Across  the  Channel,  events  were  again  shaping  them¬ 
selves  to  Byron’s  liking.  Nothing  had  ever  so  disap¬ 
pointed  him  as  Napoleon’s  abdication,  nothing  could  have 
reconciled  him  to  his  hero  but  so  astounding  a  thing  as  the 
return  from  Elba.  Byron  at  once  forgave  him  for  so 
gloriously  having  falsified  the  funereal  ode  of  the  year 
preceding.  He  dashed  off  a  gay  quatrain  in  celebration: 

“  Once  freely  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 

Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his 
leisure, 

From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes 

Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  and  bows  to  his  foes.” 

With  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  old  and 
new  armies,  Byron  believed  Napoleon  would  soon  rid 
France  of  its  invaders.  He  was  by  no  means  the  only 
Whig  who  cherished  such  confidence.  The  April  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  was  printed,  stitched,  and  ready  for  the 
public.  It  contained  an  elaborate  article  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  which  asserted  that  the  war  should  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  its  consequences  to  England  could  only 
be  unfortunate  and  inglorious.  The  editor  delayed  dis¬ 
tribution  in  expectation  that  a  French  success  would  give 
the  prophecies  the  force  of  fulfillment.  The  thunderous 
victory  of  Waterloo  sent  a  cannon  ball  as  period  for  the 
article.  It  was  suppressed  and  another  substituted.11 

When  Byron  received  the  news  of  the  national  tri¬ 
umph,  he  said  quite  frankly,  “  I  am  damned  sorry  for 
it.”  Then  he  added,  “  I  didn’t  know  but  I  might  live  to 
see  Lord  Castlereagh’s  head  on  a  pole.”  It  seemed  to 
him  that  Wellington,  who  was  being  lauded  as  a  hero 
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sans  reproche ,  was  representative,  not  of  all  England,  but 
of  a  very  privileged  and  conservative  class,  and  that  by 
the  power  of  his  prestige  he  would  confirm  a  goodly 
number  of  those  abuses,  which  Byron  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  his  country  rid  of.  He  wearied  of  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  praise  bestowed  on  the  new  idol  and  enraged 
the  worshippers  by  quoting  two  lines  from  Ariosto: 

a  Fu  il  veneer  sempre  mai  laudabil  cosa 
Vincase  d  per  fortuna  d  per  ingregrio .” 12 

Byron’s  attitude  toward  the  victory  and  the  national 
rejoicing  was  not  one  to  soothe  those  whose  prejudice 
he  had  already  ruffled.  Some  there  were  who  preferred 
to  think  him  insincere.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  visiting 
London,  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  Byron  professed 
contrary  opinions  only  in  order  to  display  his  wit  and 
satire  against  those  who  were  in  office.  But  Sir  Walter’s 
doubt  is  noteworthy  only  because  it  is  Sir  Walter’s. 
Journals,  letters  and  poesy  so  well  agree  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  proof  of  insincerity. 

In  July,  1815,  Paris  was  a  second  time  captured  by 
the  Allies,  and  a  second  time  Byron  bewailed  its  sur¬ 
render.  He  was  sick  of  politics  and  slaughter.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  luck  which  Providence  lavished  on  Castle- 
reagh  was  proof  the  gods  set  little  value  on  prosperity. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  have  permitted  the  British 
diplomat  and  the  “  drunken  corporal,”  Blucher,  to  bully 
their  betters.  He  began  a  long  letter,  ridiculing  Louis 
XVIII  and  excoriating  Talleyrand,  but  for  some  reason 
did  not  publish  it  as  he  had  intended. 

There  appeared,  however,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
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month,  an  anonymous  poem  in  the  Examiner ,  which 
speedily  and  correctly  was  ascribed  to  Byron.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  Napoleon's  Farewell.  An  editorial  warned  its 
readers  against  considering  it  as  an  expression  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  paper  or  even  of  the  author,  —  who  only 
had  attempted  to  write  such  an  address  as  would  have 
been  appropriate  for  the  fallen  chief.  The  British  pub¬ 
lic  was  suspicious  of  a  poet  who  could  translate  so  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  feelings  of  the  enemy.  The  concluding 
lines  go  far  to  explain  their  dissatisfaction: 

“  Farewell  to  thee,  France!  —  but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then,  — 
The  Violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys 
Though  withered,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again  — 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice  — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 
has  bound  us, 

Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice!  ” 

Lord  Byron  was  conducting  his  financial  affairs  with 
no  more  discretion  than  he  was  his  politics,  and  his  mari¬ 
tal  relations  with  a  like  degree  of  ill  success.  Early  in 
1816,  his  publisher  sent  him  notes  for  a  thousand  guineas 
as  payment  for  two  poems.  The  poet’s  strange  code  made 
him  believe  duns  and  executions  were  preferable  to  ac¬ 
cepting  the  money  which  his  genius  had  earned.  Friends 
persuaded  him  that  a  portion  of  the  proffered  sum  should 
be  used  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Godwin,  the 
author  of  A.n  Enquiry  into  Political  Justice ,  and  Byrons 
charity  suggested  the  names  of  two  other  needy  scribes  as 
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being  worthy  of  the  remainder.  Mr.  Murray,  however, 
had  no  wish  to  devote  his  Tory  money  to  the  support  of 
political  pamphleteers  and  made  a  vigorous  remonstrance. 
In  the  end,  Byron’s  debts  compelled  him  to  accept  the 
notes  for  himself.13  Before  the  Ides  of  March,  ten  exe¬ 
cutions  had  been  levied  at  Number  13,  Piccadilly.  An 
ode  or  two  in  celebration  of  Waterloo  and  Wellington 
would  have  made  all  right,  but  Byron  was  obstinately 
silent  when  eloquence  would  have  availed  him,  and  elo¬ 
quent  when  most  he  should  have  held  his  peace.  We 
shall  see  how  closely  interwoven  were  his  social  reverses 
and  his  political  verse. 

On  March  the  fifteenth,  he  published  anonymously  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  his  Ode  from  the  French.  No 
one  was  deceived  by  the  editor’s  fanciful  notice  that  the 
lines  had  been  translated  by  a  Master  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  were,  perhaps,  originally  by  M. 
Chateaubriand.  Probably,  no  deception  was  intended. 
Had  Byron  wished  to  conceal  his  identity,  he  would  not 
have  published  in  the  paper  to  which  already  he  had 
given  so  much  of  his  anonymous  verse.  The  ode  de¬ 
nounced  the  Allies  as  “  banded  despots.”  It  glorified 
Napoleon  as  “  Freedom’s  son,”  and  prophesied  that  an¬ 
other  would  rise  to  take  his  place  and  confound  the 
victorious  tyrants.14 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  the  Examiner ,  which  had 
shared  with  the  Chronicle  the  onus  of  printing  Byron’s 
unsigned  verse,  carried  another  poem,  ostensibly  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French.  On  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  was  described  by  the  editor  as  the  contribution 
of  one  who  was  aware  that  his  lines  a  implied  more  than 
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an  impartial  observer  of  the  late  period  might  feel.” 
They  were  written  “rather  as  by  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman.”  The  poem  celebrated  the  star  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  as  the  “  star  of  the  brave,”  the  “  wild  meteor  of 
immortal  birth,”  whose  rays  were  formed  by  the  souls  of 
dead  heroes,  the  music  of  whose  mortal  sphere  was  honour 
on  earth  and  fame  on  high.  Succeeding  stanzas  likened 
the  tricolour  to  a  rainbow,  whose  divine  tints  had  been 
blended  by  freedom.  The  star  had  set  but  the  rainbow 
had  not  faded.  If  ever  that  symbol  of  hope  should 
vanish,  its  devoted  panegyrist  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  die  a  holy  death  for  freedom.  Such  celestial 
images  and  such  exalted  resolution  seemed  to  the  British 
infernal  when  it  was  remembered  they  had  been  evoked 
by  the  banner  and  decoration  of  a  lately  conquered  enemy. 

Lord  Byron,  in  the  interval  of  writing  the  two  poems, 
“  from  the  French,”  had  written  yet  another  two  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tenor.  He  had  been  deserted  by  his  wife,  and 
neither  she  nor  her  parents  would  communicate  to  him 
the  grounds  on  which  they  demanded  a  separation.  When 
he  was  convinced  that  his  wife’s  resolution  had  not  been 
coerced,  he  acquiesced  in  her  wishes.  Thus  much  only 
can  be  unequivocally  stated. 

Byron  did  not  take  his  dismissal  with  British  phlegm. 
He  was  wounded  and  he  did  not  bear  his  suffering  si¬ 
lently.  Fare  Thee  Well  and  A  Sketchy  the  two  poems  on 
the  separation,  are  the  indiscreet  expressions  of  a  man 
deeply  suffering  and  constrained  to  refrain  from  action. 
That  Byron  should  have  written  them  T  s  natural  but 
that  he  did  not  at  once  throw  them  into  the  fire  was 
most  unfortunate.  He  succumbed  to  a  wish  that  “  the 
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initiated  ”  should  know  he  had  not  taken  his  conge  in 
silence.  He  gave  the  poems  to  Murray  to  be  printed 
for  private  distribution.  Had  he  wished  to  take  the 
public  into  his  confidence,  he  would  have  sent  the  verses 
either  to  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  Examiner  or  to  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  On  April  the  fourteenth,  a  week 
after  Byron’s  rhapsodic  apostrophe  to  the  star  of  the 
Legion,  the  two  poems  were  published,  without  his  per¬ 
mission,  in  the  Tory  Champion.  How  John  Scott,  its 
editor,  obtained  them  is  not  known,  but  he  has  stated  very 
explicitly  the  motive  which  led  him  to  make  them  public: 
“  We  notice  it  (this  strain  of  his  Lordship’s  harp),  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  merits 
of  such  political  tenets,  if  they  were  not  coupled  with 
their  corresponding  practice  in  regard  to  moral  and  do¬ 
mestic  obligations.  There  is  generally  a  due  proportion 
kept  in  c  the  music  of  men’s  lives.’  .  .  .  Of  many  of  the 
facts  of  this  distressing  case  we  are  ignorant,  but  God 
knows  they  are  not  for  a  newspaper.  Fortunately  they 
fall  within  very  general  knowledge,  in  London  at  least  j 
if  they  had  not  they  would  never  have  found  their  way 
to  us.  But  there  is  a  respect  due  to  certain  wrongs  that 
would  be  outraged  by  uncovering  them.” 

A  score  of  stories,  each  more  gross  than  its  predecessor, 
were  in  circulation  to  supply  the  lacuna  left  by  the  crafty 
editor.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  Sun  printed  Byron’s  fare¬ 
well  verses  to  his  wife  and  followed  them  with  A  Sketch 
the  day  thereafter.  The  Morning  Chronicle  carried  both, 
since,  “  though  they  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye,”  they  already  had  been  freely  used.  The  Morning 
Post  found  its  excuse  for  their  publication  in  the  fact  that 
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Byron  had  not  detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  wife’s 
estrangement  and  the  public  was  entitled  to  read  whatever 
could  be  obtained.  In  the  Times ,  pretence  was  made  to 
regard  “  the  whining  stanzas  of  Fare  Thee  Well,  and  the 
low  malignity  and  miserable  doggerel  of  the  companion 
Sketch  as  an  injurious  fabrication.”  Such  doubts  made 
it  possible  for  the  virtuous  paper  to  be  all  the  more 
scathing  in  its  denunciation  when  it  discovered  that  the 
poems  were,  indeed,  Lord  Byron’s. 

Each  day  of  the  succeeding  week,  they  were  served  up 
to  the  public  by  one  or  more  of  the  dailies.  In  the 
Courier,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  sympathetic  note 
and  praise  from  Mme.  de  Stael.  Since  the  Frenchwoman 
was  persona  non  grata  to  the  Tories,  on  account  of  her 
liberal  theories,  and  to  the  Whigs,  on  account  of  her 
hostility  towards  Napoleon,  her  championship  was  of 
dubious  worth.  The  British  distrusted,  too,  her  code  of 
morals.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the  lady’s  capacity 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  question  involving  the  severance 
of  the  marriage  tie. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  paper,  the  Examiner ,  printed  an  elabo¬ 
rate  apology  for  Byron  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
Champion  for  its  initial  publication  of  private  pieces. 
But  the  Examiner  and  its  editor  were,  also,  suspect.  On 
the  same  day,  April  the  twenty-first,  the  Independent 
Whig  and  the  Sunday  News  attempted  a  defence  of 
Byron,  showing  themselves  so  timorously  tepid  that  their 
efforts  were  of  no  appreciable  benefit.  So  much  vileness 
was  being  whispered  in  London  that  few  cared  to  tar 
themselves  by  becoming  his  advocates.  The  Antigallican 
Monitor,  a  Tory  paper,  attempted  to  bespatter  his  party 
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by  declaring  that  if  everything  said  of  Lord  Byron  were 
true,  it  appeared  the  Whigs  were  not  altogether  so  irre¬ 
proachable  as  they  wished  the  world  to  suppose.16 

The  controversy  was  conducted  on  party  lines  but  the 
Tories  had  enlisted  Dame  Grundy  under  their  banners 
and,  because  of  this  redoubtable  ally,  many  Whigs  who 
would  have  been  outspoken  were  awed  to  silence.  Her 
menaces  were  shrill  and  terrifying.  By  the  majority, 
Byron’s  pro-Gallican  poems  were  considered  to  have 
branded  him  as  a  traitor.  To  these  it  appeared  only 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  a  bully  and  a  libertine 
as  well.  His  chaste  wife,  so  discreetly  silent  in  the  midst 
of  fevered  discussion,  seemed  the  embodiment  of  the 
British  virtues.  It  has  been  asserted  by  one  who  long 
possessed  Lord  Byron’s  confidence,  that  the  persecution, 
when  at  its  height,  could  have  been  stopped.  This  biog¬ 
rapher  claims  Byron  was  told  he  had  only  to  give  orders 
and  it  would  have  been  publicly  asserted  that  the  scandals 
were  not  true.  But  to  occasion  such  a  right-about-face 
from  the  press,  it  was  demanded  that  he  change  his  poli¬ 
tics  and  become  a  Tory.16 

Byron  was  no  turncoat.  Once,  when  from  melancholy, 
he  had  come  to  believe  one  sort  of  government  was  as 
good  as  another,  and  politics  not  worth  an  opinion,  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  that,  at  least,  he  intended  always  to 
adhere  to  his  party.  Not  to  do  so,  he  thought,  was  dis¬ 
honourable.  At  another  time,  when  he  was  making  fair 
wishes  for  his  heir  and  cousin,  a  young  Tory,  who  had 
entered  the  Navy,  he  said  that  he  would  do  anything  to 
compass  the  young  Captain’s  advancement,  —  “  anything 
except  apostasize!  ”  This  he  would  not  do  even  to  help 
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himself.  Now,  when  u  in  full  scandal,”  the  offer  was 
made  to  rehabilitate  him  at  the  price  of  a  change  of  party, 
his  informant  was  forced  to  withdraw,  though  he  warned 
the  poet  that  the  penalty  for  political  obstinacy  would 
be  heavy.17 

Lord  Byron  discovered  that  the  members,  whom  he 
expected  always  to  support,  could  not  be  expected  always 
to  support  him.  He  presented  himself  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  way,  he  was  insulted  by  the  populace 
and,  once  within,  he  was  treated  like  an  outlaw.  No  one 
spoke  to  him  nor  approached  to  give  any  explanation  for 
his  ostracism,  save  only  Lord  Holland.18 

Byron  bore  the  condemnation  silently.  He  would  have 
welcomed  a  trial  but  he  could  not  force  one.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  April,  he  signed  the  deed  of  separation. 
He  had  submitted  to  a  close  cross  examination  by  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  and  Hobhouse  has  set  down  their  judge¬ 
ment.  They  believed  he  “  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
enormity,”  and  that  the  whole  charge  against  him  would 
have  amounted  merely  to  such  offences  as  are  more  often 
committed  than  complained  of,  —  offences  which  would 
not  have  rendered  him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  any  court, 
whether  of  justice  or  equity. 

The  loyalty  of  his  friends  tempered  misfortune  but 
could  not  make  tolerable  continued  residence  in  England. 
He  had  long  wished  to  leave  the  country.  Only  his 
marriage  had  put  an  end  to  the  plans  which,  for  many 
months,  had  filled  his  letters.  He  felt  that  “  if  what  was 
whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured,  was  true,  he 
was  unfit  for  England  3  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for 
him.” 19 
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At  Drury  Lane,  Kean  was  playing  Coriolanus ,  and 
Byron,  in  spite  of  his  friends’  warning,  went  to  hear  him. 
It  must  have  heartened  the  poet  to  listen  to  the  Roman 
warrior’s  proud  curse  of  the  rabble,  —  his  banishment  of 
them  to  outer  darkness  when  they  believed  they  were, 
themselves,  expelling  him. 

Byron  indulged  in  no  heroics  toward  the  populace. 
There  was  no  scene  at  the  theatre,  no  mobbing  in  the 
streets.  Soon  after,  he  left  England  very  quietly.  Hob- 
house  went  with  him  on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  and 
watched  him  board  the  packet  in  which  he  was  to  cross  the 
Channel.  There  was  a  rough  sea  and  a  contrary  wind. 
Hobhouse  ran  to  the  wooden  pier  for  a  last  glimpse,  saw 
him  pull  off  his  cap  and  wave  it  in  farewell.  “  God  bless 
him  for  a  gallant  spirit  and  a  kind  one,”  was  the  valedic¬ 
tion  that  the  sorrowing  friend  set  down  that  evening  in 
his  journal. 

In  London,  ten  minutes  after  the  doors  were  closed  of 
the  residence  in  Piccadilly,  the  bailiffs  had  reopened  them 
to  take  possession.  Even  a  pet  squirrel  and  birds  were 
confiscated.  At  Brook’s,  Brougham  was  ridiculing  the 
poet  on  his  deformity.  He  said,  too,  that  Byron  had 
cheated  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  of  £500  for  the  rent 
of  her  town  house.  Kinnaird,  Scrope  Davies,  and  Hob- 
house  were  eager  to  hold  this  ancient  enemy  to  account 
for  his  slanders.  Lord  Holland  dissuaded  them.  Byron 
would  rise  again,  he  promised.  In  Paris,  it  was  the  wife 
who  was  condemned.  Hobhouse  was  constrained  to  si¬ 
lence,  also,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  “  Never  defend, 
attack,  if  you  please,”  said  the  veteran.20 

In  the  streets,  they  were  vending  a  Cruikshank  etching, 
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which  depicted  Byron  as  setting  sail  with  a  Drury  Lane 
actress  and  two  other  women  for  good  measure.  His 
Lady,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  gazed  after  them  from 
the  shore.  Another  picture  showed  Byron  hobnobbing 
with  the  devil  in  the  shadow  of  a  gallows.  Early  the 
next  month,  the  hastily  written  novel  of  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  painted  him  in  colours  equally  sinister.  Glenar- 
von's  sale  was  large,  its  effect  negligible.  With  Byron 
out  of  England,  the  artificially  stimulated  feeling  of 
hostility  was  abated.21 

Had  he  been  content  to  limn  the  delights  of  some 
dreamy  Utopia,  to  spin  gossamer  political  philosophies 
in  the  cobwebbed  halls  of  Newstead,  it  is  probable  that 
whatever  deviations  he  might  have  made  from  the 
straight,  but  grass-grown,  path  of  morality  would  have 
been  tolerated.  It  happened,  though,  that  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  matters  very  much  to  the  fore,  —  the  rights  of 
the  frame-breakers;  the  political  status  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  (which  he  thought 
strokes  should  arbitrate,  not  prating) ;  and  the  correction 
of  abuses  in  Parliament.22  His  friends  had  been  Curran, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  Tom  Moore,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  He 
had  used  his  wit  to  satirize  the  King,  the  portly  Prince 
Regent  and  his  ridiculous  mistress,  the  Tory  ministers, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  nation’s  heroes  and  its  victories. 
He  had  given  lyric  praise  to  Napoleon,  who  was  regarded 
by  the  most  of  England  as  a  fiend  incarnate.  The  poet 
was  handsome  and  debonair.  He  had  genius  and  he  was 
honest. 

England,  or  that  party  which  shaped  her  policies,  had 
come  to  fear  him.  The  Tories  abhorred  the  chaos  on  the 
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Continent,  which  had  been  precipitated  by  a  rainbow 
chase  for  “  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality.”  They  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cling  to  ancient  abuses  since  correction  would 
have  involved  a  change.  They  preferred  to  be  blind  and 
lethargic  under  the  last  of  the  Georges  rather  than  alert 
and  venturesome  under  some  unknown.  But  they  wished, 
also,  to  be  told  that  they  were  youthful,  daring,  vigorous, 
that  their  wars  and  victories  were  glorious  j  and  that  the 
Church  which  prayed  for  them  was  the  repository  of  all 
sanctity.  Such  flattery  would  have  dulled  the  murmur- 
ings  of  those  they  deemed  illogical  and  querulous. 

Byron’s  grey  eyes  saw  clearly  and  his  lips  and  pen 
spoke  what  he  saw.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  esteem 
what  power  he  had.23  He  valued  his  vote  as  of  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  Whig  vote  in  those  Tory  days. 
His  sense  of  humour  would  not  permit  him  to  cry  out 
continually  when  there  were  none  to  hear  his  crying.  He 
was  too  logical  to  attempt  to  break  political  frames  when 
those  frames  seemed  all  compassing  and  made  of  tem¬ 
pered  steel. 

Morley,  writing  of  him  many  years  later,  has  said: 
“  Every  one  within  his  influence  became  ashamed  to  bar¬ 
ter  the  large  heritage  of  manhood,  with  its  many  realms 
and  illimitable  interests,  for  the  sordid  ease  of  the  hearth 
and  the  good  word  of  the  unworthy.  He  fills  men  with 
thoughts  that  shake  down  the  unlively  temple  of  com¬ 
fort.”  But  all  this  was  not  apparent  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  1816.  There  was  then  no  glimpse  of  the  new 
freedom.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended. 
In  the  post-war  period  of  depression,  disbanded  soldiers 
and  those  labourers  the  new  machinery  had  ousted  from 
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their  work  presented,  in  their  huddled  misery,  strange 
contrast  to  the  contented  benefactors  of  Tory  policy. 
Flushed  with  their  triumphs  and  still  bloated  with  their 
gains  from  war,  the  shapers  of  British  policy  were  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  on  in  the  path  which  seemed  to  Byron 
noisome.24  He  had  no  faith  that  he  could  turn  them  to 
a  better  way  and  he  knew  that  he  could  never  bring  him¬ 
self  to  join  their  orderly  procession.  He  would  have 
none  of  them,  and  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  the  press  had 
shown  they  would  have  none  of  him. 

It  was  well  for  Byron  that,  through  love  of  the  world, 
he  felt  no  insular  dread  of  exile.  It  was  well  for  the 
world  that,  as  part  of  his  baggage,  he  carried  from 
England,  faith  in  his  principles,  courage  to  battle  for 
them,  and  humour  as  a  shield  against  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OBSERVER  AND  OBSERVED 

Of  the  three  men  ruined  in  1816,  Buonaparte,  Brum- 
mell,  and  Lord  Byron,  it  was  only  the  last  who  showed 
gaiety  in  his  exile.  To  summer  tourists,  who  for  better 
observation,  levelled  on  him  their  binoculars,  he  seemed 
impenitent  and  most  vainglorious.  The  English  pilgrim 
had  no  garment  of  humility,  no  staff,  nor  script,  nor 
cockle-shell  to  bless  himself  withal.  Instead  he  travelled 
in  a  great  coach  modelled  after  that  captured  from  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Genappes.  It  held  a  couch  and  a  library,  and 
all  the  appointments  for  dining.  It  was  vexatious  and 
clumsy,  and  very  properly  broke  down  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  it  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.1 

Byron,  no  doubt,  secretly  was  glad.  He  had  purchased 
it  out  of  bravado.  Its  use  was  simply  a  gesture  of  de¬ 
fiance  to  those  who  would  have  shamed  him  into  obscurity. 
And  yet,  for  all  his  masquerade,  he  was  not  an  English 
gentleman  travelling  de  luxe,  but  a  pilgrim  and  student 
of  politics.  He  was  journeying  to  Austria’s  pitiful  ap¬ 
panage,  the  kingdom  of  Venetia-Lombardy,  which  one 
day  was  to  form  part  of  united  Italy. 

Whatever  their  destination  might  be,  all  roads,  in  1 8 1 6, 
led  late  or  soon  to  Waterloo.  Byron  had  not  been  long 
in  Brussels  before  he  visited  the  battlefield.  On  its  his¬ 
toric  plain,  he  found  himself  no  more  able  to  celebrate 
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the  glories  of  British  arms  than  he  had  been  in  London. 
He  could  not  see  that  the  site  of  the  victory  was  compa¬ 
rable  to  those  of  Marathon  and  Troy,  but  acknowledged 
frankly  his  prejudice.  “  I  detest  the  cause,”  he  wrote 
Hobhouse,  “  the  victors  and  the  victory,  including  Blucher 
and  the  Bourbons.”  2  He  was  saddened  by  the  pity  of  it, 
—  the  slaughter  of  youth,  not  to  redeem  the  sins  of  age 
but  to  transfuse  fresh  strength  into  decrepit,  senile  in¬ 
stitutions.  An  ancient  dynasty  had  been  restored,  kings 
had  been  strengthened  in  their  outworn  claims,  England 
had  been  endowed  with  a  regular  army  and  an  appalling 
national  debt,  the  while  she  suffered  under  a  suppression 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  reactionary  triumphs  of  the 
Tories,  and  the  usual  economic  evils  which  are  the  un¬ 
lovely  camp  followers  of  all  great  wars.  Napoleon’s 
adversaries,  Lord  Byron  thought,  were  not  possessed  of 
a  tithe  of  the  Emperor’s  clemency  and  fortitude.  They 
could  be  trusted  to  imitate  the  worst  parts  of  his  policy, 
but  not  to  understand  the  scope  of  his  design.3  Byron 
could  not  join  in  the  rejoicing  that  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
decreed.  His  questioning  was  pertinent  and  disquieting. 

“  Is  Earth  more  free? 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit? 

Or  league  to  teach  all  Kings  true  sovereignty? 
What?  Shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patched  up  idol  of  enlightened  days? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  Thrones?  No!  prove  before 
ye  praise!  ” 
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He  would  not  visit  France.  He  had  no  wish  to  view  a 
“  degraded  country  and  oppressed  people.”  4  Nor  would 
he  go  to  Germany,  for  he  hated  “  despotism  and  the 
Goths.”  5  But  Switzerland  he  found  so  congenial  that  he 
tarried  there  three  months.  A  part  of  the  time  he  was 
with  Shelley  and  his  party ;  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  in 
the  company  of  his  old  friends,  Hobhouse  and  Scrope 
Davies.  Mme.  de  Stael  saw  him  there  and  scolded  him 
for  his  misfortunes.  “  You  should  not  have  warred  with 
the  world,”  she  told  him.  “  It  will  not  do  —  it  is  too 
strong  always  for  any  individual.  I  myself  once  tried  it 
in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do.” 

Byron,  however,  was  not  disconsolate.  In  the  Alps,  his 
private  griefs  were  dwarfed.  Mountain  memories  were 
aroused  of  Scotland  and  Albania.  At  Nerni,  there  was 
a  wretched  inn  with  beds  as  hard  as  those  which  yielded 
sleep  to  him  in  Greece.  He  kept  Shelley  long  awake  with 
stories  of  his  travels.6  Once,  on  Lake  Leman,  when  the 
waves  were  high  and  inspiriting,  he  offered  to  sing  an 
Albanian  song  for  his  companions.  It  proved  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  strange,  wild  howl.  They  had  expected  an 
Eastern  melody.  Byron  laughed  at  their  perturbed  faces.7 

All  of  the  time  he  was  doing  good  work,  —  writing 
more  splendidly  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  A 
new  canto  of  Childe  Harold  was  under  way,  and  in  Man¬ 
fred  he  was  developing  a  sublimation  of  his  strange,  de¬ 
fiant  heroes.  But  most  characteristic  of  Switzerland  was 
his  poem  honouring  Frangois  Bonnivard.  While  at 
Geneva,  Byron  and  Hobhouse  had  visited  the  dungeon 
of  Chillon.  The  corporal,  who  accompanied  them,  was 
drunk,  “  drunk  as  Bliicher  ”  —  and  deaf  also.  He  roared 
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the  legends  out  most  dreadfully.  But  even  so  disturbing 
a  guide  could  not  detract  from  the  dignity  and  pathos  of 
him  who  had  attempted  to  convert  Geneva  into  a  repub¬ 
lic.  The  print  of  his  feet  in  the  prison  pavement  showed 
how  his  efforts  had  fared.  Both  man  and  project  were 
to  Byron’s  liking.  He  commemorated  the  Swiss  hero  in 
a  poem  as  magnificently  sombre  as  the  Gothic  dungeon 
it  describes  and  so  moving  that,  could  verse  draw  tears 
from  stones,  that  dungeon  must  have  wept.8 

The  last  of  Byron’s  visit  was  marred  by  bad  weather, 
—  such  stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density  that  he 
professed  to  believe  Castlereagh  had  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  was  glad  to  leave  Switzerland  for  Italy. 
Hobhouse  accompanied  him  and  has  recorded  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  enthusiasm  with  which  his  friend  was  welcomed 
everywhere.9  Had  Byron  wished  to  sojourn  in  Italy  as 
a  wealthy  English  nobleman  with  an  innocuous  tendency 
towards  versifying,  he  could  long  have  retained  his 
popularity.  But,  through  his  very  eagerness  for  fame,  he 
was  contemptuous  of  its  counterfeit.  Certainly  he  held 
the  “  bubble  reputation  ”  a  light  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom. 

In  Milan,  he  became  very  promptly  the  staunch  friend 
of  those  most  often  mentioned  in  Austrian  despatches  as 
dangerously  liberal.  The  Abbe  de  Breme  shared  with 
him  his  box  at  La  Scala,10  introduced  him  to  Silvio  Pellico, 
the  daring  editor,11  and  to  the  still  ardent  old  poet, 
Monti.12  There  he  met  Count  Luigi  Porro,  who  later 
was  to  suffer  exile.  There,  too,  he  met  Stendahl  (M. 
Beyle),  who  had  campaigned  with  Napoleon  in  Russia, 
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and  whom  he  plied  with  eager  questions.13  Silvio  Pellico 
talked  to  him  of  the  satires  of  Burfati,  the  Venetian  poet 
whom  the  government  sent  semi-annually  for  a  peniten¬ 
tial  visit  to  prison.  Byron  was  eager  to  read  poems  which 
had  provoked  such  rigorous  punishment.  Since  no  pub¬ 
lisher  dared  to  print  them,  a  MSS.  collection  was  ob¬ 
tained.14  Their  light  abandon  and  clever  worldliness, 
their  naivete  and  daring  influenced  him  later  when  he 
bantered  England  in  Bepfo  and  recounted  the  adventures 
of  Don  Juan. 

His  new  friends  told  him  of  many  things  which  had 
sharpened  Burfati’s  gift  for  satire.  Italy  had  suffered 
keen  humiliation  since  that  May  day  when,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  France  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  to  Austria.  Great  Britain,  represented  by 
Castlereagh,  had  signed  assent. 

It  was  a  treaty  which,  Lord  Byron  said,  had  strangely 
enough,  one  thing  in  common  with  the  peace  of  God:  it 
passed  all  understanding. 

And  yet  it  was  fitting  piece  of  the  fantastic  puzzle 
which  made  up  his  country’s  policy  towards  Italy.  In 
1 8 14,  it  had  been  a  British  officer,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
who  had  landed  at  Leghorn  and  called  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  rise  and  strike  for  their  freedom.  He  had 
pledged  the  honour  of  the  Allied  Powers  that,  once 
achieved,  it  would  be  scrupulously  respected.  But,  though 
the  promise  had  been  given  with  the  cognisance  of  Castle¬ 
reagh,  it  had  been  promptly  falsified  when  that  diplo¬ 
matist  unhesitatingly  had  appended  his  signature  at 
Vienna  to  a  treaty  joining  Piedmont  to  Savoy. 

His  new  friends  regarded  Lord  Byron  as  something 
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more  than  a  sympathetic  listener  and  witty  commentator 
on  the  world’s  events.  They  laid  their  cause  before  him 
as  though  he  had  come  with  competence  from  England’s 
Upper  House.  For  all  that  she  had  disappointed  Italy, 
Byron’s  country  was  still  regarded  hopefully.  It  was 
the  only  tribunal,  Monti  assured  him,  that  was  yet  open 
to  the  complaints  of  Europe. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  throbbing,  passionate  music  to 
plead  when  darkness  dimmed  the  faces  of  Lord  Byron’s 
friends  and  their  voices  were  silenced.  One  night  there 
was  a  less  melodic  interruption.  A  young  physician  of 
his  suite  had  asked  an  officer  in  the  pit  to  remove  the  fur 
cap  which  obstructed  his  vision.  Dr.  Polidori  was  the 
son  of  Alfieri’s  former  secretary.  His  request  was  not 
granted.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  instead. 
Though  Byron  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release  he  was 
not  able  to  prevent  his  physician’s  being  ordered  to  leave 
Milan.  The  episode  gave  personal  point  to  his  friends’ 
arguments.  Byron  suspected  that  the  treatment  accorded 
Doctor  Polidori  was  intended  as  a  hint  for  himself,  —  a 
governmental  innuendo,  discreet,  but  of  significance.16 

In  Venice,  the  mutual  animosity  of  Byron  and  the 
Buongoverno  became  more  marked.  His  pity  for  the 
“  fairy  city  of  the  heart  ”  roused  him  to  plead  vehemently 
for  her  deliverance.  The  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
chanted  Italy’s  glories  and  her  sorrow.  Her  fate,  he 
thought,  was  shameful  to  the  nations,  —  most  of  all, 
shameful  to  England.  For 

“  Ocean’s  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean’s  children.” 
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One  April  day,  he  visited  Ferrara  and  saw  the  cell 
which  had  imprisoned  Tasso.  The  gondoliers  in  Venice 
had  made  dear  to  Byron  the  poet’s  chant.  In  return,  he 
translated  with  conscientious  devotion  Tasso’s  lament, 
that  it  might  waken  pity  in  the  world  outside.16 

He  frequented  the  salons  of  the  Duchess  of  Albrizzi 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy  who  most  chafed  under  their 
lost  power.  They  jested  at  the  Viennese  edict  that  the 
new  patriarch  should  have,  as  part  of  the  pageant  of  his 
installation,  a  coach  and  four!  Only  St.  Mark’s  Place  in 
all  Venice  would  have  been  broad  enough  to  accommodate 
such  an  equipage.  Byron  wrote  his  friends  in  England 
that  the  edict  was  truly  “  German  to  the  matter.” 

Perhaps  the  postal  authorities  did  not  approve  of  his 
jests  at  their  paymasters.  They  seem  to  have  reciprocated 
by  playing  tricks  with  his  mail.  Books  addressed  to  him 
at  Venice  were  sent  to  Turin.  Letters  were  opened  and 
clippings  from  the  Whig  press  were  extracted.  It  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  receive  even 
tooth  pastes  and  medicines  from  England.17 

On  March  8,  1817,  a  Venetian  newspaper  published  a 
review  of  Lady  Caro  Lamb’s  Glenarvon  and  an  un¬ 
favorable  critique  of  Childe  Harold.  Both  were  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Jena.  The  English 
poet  was  labelled  as  the  most  reckless  and  contumacious 
admirer  of  Napoleon  in  all  Europe.  It  was  declared  that 
he  despised  his  own  country  and  habitually  vaunted  her 
enemies.  Byron  attempted  to  answer  the  charges  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor: 

“  It  is  asserted  that  I  do  not  love  my  country;  excuse 
me,  I  love  it  well  enough  to  smile  at  such  an  imputation, 
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and  I  look  back  at  my  every  vote  which  I  have  given  in 
her  Parliament,  as  a  refutation  of  the  charge.  It  is  said 
that  Buonaparte  is  my  idol,  and  that  I  have  written  noth¬ 
ing  on  Lord  Wellington  5  the  first  is  false,  and  the  latter 
true,  and  neither  of  these  circumstances  is  of  any  con¬ 
sequence.”  18 

Darker  slanders  Byron  could  not  answer.  Venice  was 
rife  with  the  ugly  stories  that  had  been  told  in  London. 
To  them,  she  added  others  of  her  own  imagining.  His 
iniquities  found  place  even  in  the  gossip  of  the  gondoliers. 
One  of  his  biographers  has  declared  the  tittle-tattle  was 
started  by  the  government  as  a  revenge  for  Byron’s  criti¬ 
cisms.19  Something  may  have  been  done  to  this  effect, 
but  unfortunately  the  poet’s  own  life  in  Venice  offered 
such  excuse  for  scandal  that  little  incentive  was  left  to 
manufacture  tales  of  profligacy. 

Neither  the  jests  of  the  gondoliers  nor  the  petty  per¬ 
secution  of  those  in  authority  could  alter  Byron’s  love  for 
the  city  of  his  dreams.  He  was  passionate  for  her,  he 
delighted  in  her  dialect  and  her  naivete,  the  romance  of 
her  history,  the  bravery  and  splendour  that  were  gone. 
Thirteen  hundred  years  of  wealth  and  glory,  he  thought, 
had  not  been  needed  to  mold  a  city  to  the  Austrian  pat¬ 
tern.  He  contrasted  the  harsh  sound  of  the  northern 
drums,  whose  daily  dissonance  awakened  him,  to  the  music 
which  once  had  echoed  on  the  waters.  Venice  should  live 
again  and  for  herself.  He  appealed  to  her  sons  to  throw 
off  their  lassitude.  In  the  summer  of  1 8 1 8,  he  published 
The  Ode  to  Venice.  It  was  a  call  to  arms,  which,  had  it 
been  written  in  Italian,  would  have  given  the  government 
much  reason  for  disquiet. 
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Since  its  verses  were  English,  it  was  his  former  Tory 
colleagues  who  were  vexed.  The  poem  concluded  with 
rhapsodic  praise  of  America.  “  She  has  taught,”  sang 
Byron, 

“  Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion’s  feebler  crag, 

May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have 
bought 

Rights  cheaply  earned  with  blood.” 

England  regarded  America  as  an  unfilial  daughter. 
She  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  welcome  her  in  the  role 
of  an  inciter  of  rebellion  in  subject  nations.  Byron’s 
Monody  on  Sheridan ,  with  its  poignant  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  India,  suggested  that  the  poet  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  had  America  begun  her  work  of  inspiration  within 
the  British  family  circle. 

Tory  politicians  found  that  the  vagrant  peer,  whom 
they  had  striven  to  banish  and  subdue,  had  by  no  means 
abandoned  the  rostrum.  In  Parliament,  he  said,  he  had 
always  spoken  to  the  audience  outside  j  abroad  it  was 
Parliament,  which,  unwillingly,  found  itself  forced  to 
yield  attention.  There  was  no  banishing  the  man.  One 
would  have  supposed  him  safely  disposed  of  when,  in 
Venice,  he  undertook  the  difficult  study  of  Armenian  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  but  even  there  he  found  oc¬ 
casion  to  babble  of  the  House  of  Bondage,  which,  by  the 
recent  peace,  had  multiplied  its  many  mansions.20 

The  Shelleys,  Moore,  and  Kinnaird  sent  him  political 
news  of  England.  John  Murray  drew  the  Tory  side  of 
the  picture.  Sometimes  he  wrote  as  though  he  would  re- 
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turn  —  to  see  his  dentist  and  his  barber,  and  to  renew  his 
parliamentary  proxy.  In  the  winter  of  1 8 1 6-1 817,  when 
the  Luddites  had  resumed  their  breaking  of  frames,  he 
vowed  that,  if  the  row  became  encouragingly  serious,  he 
would  come  back  for  less  peaceful  reasons.  In  December, 
he  sent  Moore  a  ballad  wherewith  to  hearten  his  old  Not¬ 
tingham  friends,  those  “  Lutherans  of  politics,”  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Ludd.  It  was  so  hotly  revolutionary  that  not 
until  after  Byron’s  death  was  it  published.  Ecco! 

“  As  the  liberty  lads  o’er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 

So  we,  boys,  we 

Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd! 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 

And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 
O’er  the  despot  at  our  feet, 

And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour’d. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  is  its  hue, 

Since  his  views  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd !  ” 21 

Two  months  later,  February  of  1817,  he  wrote  Moore 
that,  given  ten  years  of  life,  he  would  show  he  could  do 
something  or  other  —  not  in  literature,  for  that,  he  said, 
was  nothing  and  he  did  not  even  believe  it  was  his  voca- 
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tion.  No,  he  vaunted  with  a  jest  at  his  own  extravagance, 
it  would  be  something  great,  something  which,  like  the 
cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  would  puzzle  the 
philosophers. 

The  next  month,  Shelley  wrote  Byron  that  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  gained  a  substantial  victory  and  decisively  de¬ 
feated  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  motion  for  an  enquiry  into 
parliamentary  representation.  There  were  no  murmurs 
save  those  of  famine,  which  troops  of  hireling  soldiers 
were  ready  to  repress.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  Byron 
could  play  any  role  in  England  more  active  than  that  of 
a  dissenting  Whig.  For  a  long  time  he  thought  no  more 
of  a  return. 

Whatever  hope  had  existed  that  under  a  female  reign 
his  party  might  gain  the  ascendency  was  lost,  late  in  the 
year,  through  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In 
England,  she  had  been  idolized.  Byron  wrote  that  the 
shock,  felt  even  in  Italy,  must  have  been  an  earthquake 
at  home.  The  loss  of  a  royal  sponsor  had  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  strengthen  the  more  radical  wing  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  was  an  example  of  the  proved  principle  that 
the  further  removed  is  a  thing  from  power,  the  more 
eccentric  will  be  its  movements.  There  were  high  Whigs, 
as  there  were  high  Tories,  and  high  Churchmen.  These 
had  been  personal  friends  of  the  Princess  —  her  potential 
ministers.  When  their  hopes  were  shattered,  others  more 
obscure,  who  advocated  principles  out  of  accord  even  with 
those  agreeable  to  a  liberal  sovereign,  became  openly 
aggressive. 

A  political  society,  which  took  its  name  and  some  of  its 
ideas  from  Harrington’s  classic  Rota,  was  organized  in 
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London.  Its  personnel,  a  group  of  reformers,  included 
several  of  Lord  Byron’s  friends.  He  wished  to  be  num¬ 
bered  as  a  member  in  absentia  of  a  club  that  had  on  its 
roster  the  names  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Scrope  Davies,, 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  Hobhouse.22  He  felt  a  vicarious, 
but  very  keen,  interest  in  the  career  of  Hobhouse  and 
continually  urged  him  on  to  the  parliamentary  duties 
which  he,  himself,  had  abandoned.  In  1817,  he  had 
persuaded  his  reluctant  friend  to  return  to  England.  The 
next  year,  Hobhouse  stood  for  Westminster. 

Byron  gave  him  such  fatherly  encouragement  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  he  was  several  years  his  junior: 
“  You  do  well  to  stand  for  Westminster}  the  very  con¬ 
test  is  an  advantage.  You  show  yourself,  and  prove  your 
talent  for  eloquence.  ...  You  have  a  fine  field,  and  now 
if  the  Tories  should  outnumber  you,  the  triumph  will  be 
yours  in  honour,  honesty,  and  ability}  and  what  is  the 
rest  worth?  If  you  gain,  you  start  with  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  successor  of  Fox ;  as  representative  of  one 
of  the  first  of  our  cities}  .  .  . 

You  do  not  start  a  bit  too  late  —  you  are  thirty-two. 
(I  see  they  talked  about  youth — so  much  the  better} 
be  young  as  long  as  you  can.) 

Pitt’s  exchequership  at  twenty-three  has  been  the  ruin, 
not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  all  its  coxcombs  5  they 
want  to  be  premiers  at  five-and-twenty.  ...  I  see 
you  have  been  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  'to  give  a  £  pledge.’ 
Why  give  it  till  they  ask  for  it}  they  do  not  need  annual 
'parliaments  but  annual  elections  .  .  .  but  I  see  no  harm 
in  either,  for  assuredly  till  a  great  blow  be  struck,  the 
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present  system  will  only  conduct  Castlereagh  to  his 
object.” 

In  another  letter  to  Hobhouse,  —  a  kind  and  very  sad 
one,  in  view  of  Byron’s  situation,  he  wrote:  “I  rejoice 
in  the  perspective  of  your  success ;  .  .  .  Take  your  for¬ 
tune,  take  it  at  the  1  flood  ’;  now  is  your  time  and  re¬ 
member  that  in  your  very  start  you  have  overtaken  all 
whom  you  thought  before  you;  above  all,  don’t  diffide  in 
your  health ,  leave  that  to  poets  and  such  fellows;  and 
don’t  be  afraid  of  your  own  talents.  .  .  .  Once  in  the 
house,  I  hope  to  see  you  the  best  heard  in  it,  and  first 
read  out  of  it.  Above  all,  recollect  that  it  is  all  luck  in 
this  world;  that  all  men  have  their  time  offered,  that  this 
is  yours,  seize  it.”  23 

He  was  pitifully  eager  for  the  election  results.  When 
he  learned,  in  April  of  1819,  that  Hobhouse  had  been 
defeated  by  the  representative  of  the  official  Whigs,  he 
could  not,  like  Rochefoucauld,  derive  any  happiness  from 
his  friend’s  misfortune.  “  I  had  much  at  heart  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  your  election,”  he  wrote  regretfully. 

His  sympathetic  interest  in  the  returns  seemed  far  to 
exceed  his  interest  in  the  English  debut  of  the  hero  he 
wrote  of  slightingly  as  “  Donny  Johnny.”  The  first 
MSS.  canto  dealing  with  that  young  man’s  exploits  was 
delighting  and  perplexing  Murray  in  January  of  1819.24 
Its  style  was  witty  and  unconventional  and  Byron  had 
found,  in  the  Ottawa  rima ,  a  measure  which  fitted  his  racy 
narrative  as  jauntily  as  a  jester’s  cap.  Its  rhymes  jingled 
a  merry  tune  but  there  was  wit,  and  pathos,  and  gravity 
in  the  words  they  accompanied,  —  and  enough  of  danger 
to  put  Murray  in  the  fidgets  between  a  desire  for  lucre 
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and  fear  of  libel,  and  to  plunge  Byron’s  friends  to  the 
doldrums  in  despair  at  his  daring. 

The  poem  was  preceded  by  a  mock  dedication  to 
Southey,  the  prosy  poet-laureate.  His  apostasy,  with  that 
of  Wordsworth,  afforded  an  excellent  subject  for  sar¬ 
casm.  Hobhouse  requested  the  omission  of  part  of  the 
dedication  and  Byron  consented. 

As  for  Castlereagh,  he  was  chastised  with  a  severity 
hardly  equalled  in  English  literature.  An  “  intellectual 
eunuch,”  he  was  refused  the  masculine  pronoun  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  neuter  “  it  ”  in  lines  which  hatred  has 
made  painful  reading.  They  represent  him  as  dabbling 
his  “  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin’s  gore,”  and  then  extend¬ 
ing  his  hellish  activities  until  he  became  the  cobbler  of 
manacles  for  all  mankind,  —  a  tinkering  slave  maker,  who 
mended  outworn  chains.  Italy  and  Ireland  were  his  vic¬ 
tims  and  Byron  recounted  their  woes  with  shuddering 
appreciation. 

The  scathing  stanzas  on  the  foreign  secretary  were  not 
intended  for  publication.  Though  Byron  wished  Castle¬ 
reagh  and  his  friends  to  read  them,  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  right  to  publish,  when  absent,  insults  that,  had  their 
author  been  present,  would  have  constituted  cause  for  a 
duel.  The  same  consideration  saved  Brougham  from 
being  pilloried  publicly.  The  man  who  had  criticised  his 
juvenile  poems  so  harshly  in  the  Edinburgh  was  known 
to  Byron  only  as  a  Whig  who  had  written  a  villainous 
letter  to  Mme.  de  Stael  at  the  time  of  the  separation  and 
who  had  jested  at  his  lameness  and  his  debts  when  there 
were  few  friends  left  in  London  to  defend  him.  Due 
to  these  excisions,  the  first  canto,  unsigned  and  published 
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anonymously  in  July  of  1819,  caused  more  concern  to 
the  moralists  than  to  the  politicians.  Of  Byron’s  criticism 
of  the  Government  (which,  however,  had  gone  the  rounds 
of  his  friends  and  the  “  synod  in  Murray’s  back  parlour  ”) 
there  remained  little  more  than  the  lament  for  the  neg¬ 
lected  navy  and  the  obscured  glory  of  Trafalgar.25 

But  such  circumspection  was  not  intended  to  prepare  a 
straight  and  narrow  path  for  a  homecoming.  He  did  not 
desire  to  go  to  London  to  receive  either  the  applause  or 
hisses  that  Don  Juan  might  evoke.  Murray  was  eager 
for  a  return  and  wrote  encouragingly  of  a  change  in  the 
content  of  public  opinion.  “  I  neither  love  ye,  nor  fear 
ye,”  was  Byron’s  answer,  “  and  though  I  buy  with  ye  and 
sell  with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink  with  ye,  nor 
pray  with  ye.  They  made  me,  without  my  search,  a 
species  of  popular  idol 3  they,  without  reason  or  judgment, 
beyond  the  caprice  of  their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the 
image  from  its  pedestal.  It  was  not  broken  with  the  fall, 
and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace  it  —  but  they 
shall  not.” 

It  was  a  Roman  road  that  Byron  had  elected  for  some 
years  to  follow.  In  Beppo,  he  could  banter  London,  and 
as  a  “  broken  Dandy  on  his  travels  ” 26  could  scourge  its 
government,  as  the  hidden  pages  of  Don  Juan  well  show, 
but  when  he  grew  lyric  it  was  the  cities  of  Italy  he  sang, 
and  her  sons  to  whom  he  appealed  to  set  the  world  aright. 
In  riding  round  the  walls  of  her  ancient  capital,  he  had 
heard  the  labourers’  “Roma!  Roma!  Roma  non  e  pm 
come  era,  prima!  ” 27  He  preferred  their  sober  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  sad  truth  to  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs 
of  exultation  with  which  London  was  celebrating  “  the 
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carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Geneva, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world.” 

He  had  greater  faith  in  the  Italians.  To  Hobhouse 
he  wrote  more  seriously  than  was  his  wont  of  “their 
extraordinary  capacity  .  .  .  the  rapidity  of  their  concep¬ 
tions,  the  fire  of  their  genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  and 
amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the 
desolation  of  battles,  and  the  despair  of  ages,  their  still 
unquenched  1  longing  after  immortality  ’  —  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  independence.”  From  the  beauty  of  the  moon¬ 
lit  Coliseum  to  the  public  execution  of  criminals  in  Rome, 
he  drank  in  avidly  both  present  fact  and  the  tradition  of 
vanished  glory. 

There  was  in  Venice,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  a  young 
Italian  Countess,  Teresa  Guiccioli,  born  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Gamba  and  married  to  a  nobleman  of  such  an 
age  as  to  have  been  in  youth  the  friend  of  Alfieri. 
Many  waves  had  spent  themselves  on  the  deep  sands  of 
the  Lido  since  that  time.  The  Count  had  married  thrice, 
received  three  dowries  and  watched  his  wealth  increase. 
He  had  become  conservative.  His  last  Countess  was  still 
in  her  teens,  a  little  student  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mme. 
de  Stael,  with  sunny  curls  and  wondering  deep  blue  eyes. 
Lord  Byron  met  her  at  certain  of  the  conversaziones  and 
the  evenings  which  had  bored  him  became  pleasurable. 
The  simple  matter  of  falling  in  love  was  accomplished 
with  meridian  suddenness.  The  young  Countess  de¬ 
manded  that  the  affair  be  one  of  permanence.  It  was  a 
condition  Lord  Byron  had  assented  to  before  unfailingly, 
but  he  was  somewhat  worried  by  the  unaccustomed  inno¬ 
cence  and  sincerity  of  the  pretty  wife  of  old  Count 
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Guiccioli.  Hitherto,  the  poet  had  been  no  more  than  an 
admirer  and  observer  of  things  Italian,  —  a  traveller  with 
an  impertinently  penetrating  concern  for  Austrian  mis- 
government.  He  had  no  wish  to  return  to  England,  but 
to  promise  to  remain  always  in  Italy  meant  one  of  two 
things  —  either  that  he  become  merely  an  English  Cava¬ 
lier  Servente  (and  his  knowledge  of  what  that  role  meant 
he  has  displayed  in  Beppo)  or  that  he  become  Italian  and 
embrace  with  the  pretty  Countess  the  cause,  too,  of  her 
country.  To  one  who,  even  as  an  observer,  had  written 
passionately  of  the  wrongs  of  Venetia-Lombardy  and 
the  lesser  states  of  the  peninsula,  the  choice  was  pre¬ 
determined. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

In  the  early  summer  of  1819,  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
who  had  left  Venice  with  her  husband,  became  ill  and 
sent  for  Lord  Byron  to  come  to  her.  Her  home  was 
Ravenna,  whither  her  English  lover  went  to  resume  his 
duties  of  cavalier  servente. 

An  absorbing  affaire  de  coeur ,  however,  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  distract  the  poet  from  politics.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  Countess,  herself,  who  suggested  that  he  write  for 
her  a  poem  on  Dante.  They  were  accustomed  to  pass  his 
tomb  almost  daily  on  their  rides  through  the  pine  forest 
and  the  little  city  cherished  many  souvenirs  of  the  great 
Italian’s  mourning  and  exile.  With  such  incentive,  Byron 
was  able  to  throw  himself  into  subjective  mood  and  body 
forth  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.  It  is  a  poem  which  ca¬ 
resses  Italy  with  most  exquisite  praise,  laments  her  fallen 
estate,  and  exhorts  her  to  expel  her  new  masters,  —  to 
unite  and  make  the  Alps  impassable.  It  is  written  in  the 
first  person  —  as  though  in  symbol  of  Byron’s  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  cause  he  pled  for.  The  poem  was  for 
the  Italians,  and  the  matter  of  securing  a  satisfactory 
translation  concerned  Byron  more  than  did  Murray’s  delay 
of  publication  in  England.1 

At  Ravenna,  it  was  easier  to  believe  in  the  fulfillment 
of  Dante’s  hopes  than  it  had  been  in  Venice.  There 
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Rossini  was  receiving  such  honours  that  Byron  doubted 
whether  a  people  so  frantic  over  an  “  inspirer  of  fiddlers  ” 
could  do  very  much  “  in  the  liberty  line.”  He  wished  to 
recall,  and  recall  strikingly,  the  example  of  the  poet  of 
liberty,  whose  persecution  and  exile  had  been  as  things 
that  pass,  while  Italian  unity  and  independence  remained 
a  sempiternal  lodestar. 

In  England,  the  Tories  had  been  suspicious  of  one  who 
could  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  Napoleon  and 
indite  an  eloquent  farewell  to  France.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  in  Italy,  the  Austrians  should  have  shown  greater 
dread  concerning  the  wealthy  English  peer  who  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  resuscitate  the  mighty  Dante.  The  police  at 
Bologna,  where  Byron  spent  the  most  of  August  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  his  Countess,  spied,  not  only  on  the  poet, 
but  on  his  visitors  and  correspondents. 

Their  chief  anxiety  was  that  he  would  establish  there 
a  branch  of  the  Societa  Romantica,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Milan.  “  Byron  is  a  man  of  letters,”  reported 
the  Director  of  Police  to  his  superior  at  Rome,  “  and  his 
literary  merit  will  attract  to  him  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  learning  in  Bologna.  This  class  of  men  has  no 
love  for  the  Government.”  2  The  observation  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  was  a  quaintly  unconscious  indictment  of  the 
Austrian  regime.  Lady  Morgan  and  her  husband,  “  most 
determined  constitutionalists  and  reformers,”  were  in 
Rome.  It  was  reported  they  would  soon  come  to  Bologna 
to  aid  Lord  Byron.  Societies,  thereafter,  were  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Italy. 

Byron,  it  was  reported,  had  prophesied  to  an  Italian 
professor  that  in  two  years  there  would  be  a  change  of 
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government,  and  that  it  would  be  some  nation  more  stable 
than  France,  which,  then,  would  hold  predominance  in 
Italy.  It  would  seem  from  the  naive  records  of  the  per¬ 
turbed  official  that  fear  existed  of  Lord  Byron’s  using 
his  wealth  and  influence  to  dispose  the  country  towards 
some  kind  of  British  protectorate,  though,  truly,  the  of¬ 
ficials  are  as  puzzling  as  they,  themselves,  were  puzzled. 
They  classed  the  poet  as  one  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  radical  party,  —  a  party  whose  endeavours  had 
only  a  contrary  effect  on  British  foreign  policy.  Unless 
the  officials  were  expecting  that  Great  Britian  would  fol¬ 
low  the  Spanish  example  and  indulge  in  the  1820  brand 
of  revolution,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have 
supposed  the  exiled  poet  might  influence  England  to¬ 
wards  intervention. 

The  Societa  Romantica  was  suspect,  also,  by  the  Papacy. 
Pius  the  Seventh’s  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
advised  the  Minister  of  Police  that  the  society  taught  the 
abrogation  of  all  religious  and  moral  principles  and  the 
substitution  of  natural  instincts.  Women,  he  reported, 
were  among  the  members,  and  Byron  had  indited  (for  fear 
that  timid  instincts  should  require  a  guide)  a  set  of  rules 
called  “  Statutes  of  the  Joyous  Company.”  The  whole 
affair  has  an  atmosphere  as  freshly  sparkling  as  a  tale 
from  the  Decameron.  It  is  probable  it  had  much  less 
foundation.  Whatever  statutes  of  moral  or  amoral  con¬ 
duct  Byron  may  have  written  must  have  been  in  jest.  His 
whole  life  is  a  denial  that  he  could  have  ordained  rules 
for  behaviour.  At  this  time  he  made  one  of  a  triangular 
establishment  then  in  great  vogue  in  Italy,  —  a  most 
regular  irregularity,  conditioned  by  the  impossibility  of 
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divorce  for  Catholics  and  the  Church’s  consequent  con- 
donement,  to  some  extent,  of  consequences. 

Moreover,  so  far  was  Byron  from  being  an  apostle  of 
the  radicals  that  he  was  at  odds  with  Hobhouse  because 
that  friend  was  associating  with  them  too  frequently  and 
too  intimately.  At  the  very  time  when  the  police  were 
taking  precautions  against  the  poet’s  activities  in  Bologna, 
he  was  making  most  unwonted  advances  toward  the 
Regent  and  his  party  in  England.  On  the  twelfth  of 
August,  he  sent  Murray  a  laudatory  sonnet  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  It  was  agreeably  convenient  that  the  royal 
repeal  of  a  Scottish  forfeiture  afforded  him  occasion  for 
praise.  For  the  sonnet  served  as  accompaniment  to  a 
strange  request  Lord  Byron  preferred  to  his  Tory  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  was  eager  to  obtain  for  Count  Guiccioli,  or, 
failing  that,  for  himself,  the  office  of  consul  of  Ravenna. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  extraordinary  bid  for  Tory 
patronage  was  a  wish  to  secure  the  Countess’s  protection. 
There  was  a  fear  of  “  changes,”  of  “  new  invasions.” 
Perhaps  the  sugar  of  the  sonnet  was  not  thick  enough  to 
make  palatable  its  suggestion  that  the  Regent  pursue  his 
new  road  toward  righteousness  by  making  his  “  Sire’s 
sway  by  a  kingdom  less.”  3  Perhaps  Murray  was  timor¬ 
ous  of  making  the  request.  At  any  rate,  it  came  to 
nothing. 

Byron  did  expect  change  in  Italy,  was  prepared  to 
welcome  it,  even  to  aid  in  its  coming,  but  not  as  an  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  English  radicals  nor  as  an  agent  for  British 
imperialism. 

For  a  time  the  Italian  rising  held  fire  and  he  fell  into 
a  black  despair  at  inaction.  Late  in  August  of  1819,  he 
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conceived  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  South  America. 
Europe  had  grown  decrepit,  he  wrote  Hobhouse,  but 
across  the  Atlantic  men  were  “  as  fresh  as  their  world, 
and  fierce  as  their  earthquakes.”  However,  he  was  still 
tethered  by  his  purse  strings,  as  he  had  been  in  earlier 
years  when  he  was  eager  to  journey  into  Asia. 

Other  ties,  too,  bound  him.  He  was  not  weary  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Guiccioli,  though  he  feared  his  love 
might  reduce  him  to  the  contemptible  estate  of  the  usual 
cicisbeo.  To  Hobhouse,  he  wrote:  “A  man  should  not 
consume  his  life  at  the  side  and  on  the  bosom  of  a  woman, 
and  a  stranger  5  .  .  .  even  the  recompense,  and  it  is  much, 
is  not  enough.  .  .  .  But  I  have  neither  the  strength  of 
mind  to  break  my  chain,  nor  the  insensibility  which  would 
deaden  its  weight.  I  cannot  tell  what  will  become  of  me 
—  to  leave,  or  to  be  left  would  at  present  drive  me  quite 
out  of  my  senses ,  and  yet  to  what  have  I  conducted 
myself?  ” 

With  the  consent  of  the  Count,  Byron  and  Teresa 
journeyed  together  to  Venice  and  from  there  went  to  the 
poet’s  nearby  villa  at  La  Mira.  En  route,  they  consid¬ 
ered  making  a  much  longer  journey,  —  a  flight  to  South 
America.  It  was  Byron  who  held  back.  He  feared  the 
Countess  might  regret  the  step.  And,  indeed,  though 
she  had  courage,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
breed  that  pioneers  are  made.  Byron’s  desire  was  for 
a  a  pinnacle  of  the  Andes  or  a  spacious  plain  of  un¬ 
bounded  extent  in  an  eligible  earthquake  situation.”  He 
wished  to  become  a  citizen  and  a  farmer.  Somehow  the 
Italian  Contessa  did  not  appropriately  fit  into  the  picture.4 

Whether  he  became  reconciled  to  reforming  her  to 
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primitive  taste  or  whether  he  meant  simply  to  abandon 
her,  he  continued  at  La  Mira  to  alarm  his  English  friends 
by  references  to  plans  for  colonizing.  Europe  was  out¬ 
worn.  He  felt  there  was  no  freedom  there.  More  es¬ 
pecially  there  was  no  freedom  for  him,  he  was  sure,  in 
Italy.  “  A  man  must  be  Cicisbeo  or  a  Singer  in  duets, 
and  a  connoisseur  of  Operas  —  or  nothing  here  —  ... 
better  be  a  hunter,  or  anything,  than  a  flatterer  of  fiddlers, 
and  fan  carrier  for  a  woman.  I  like  women  —  God  he 
knows  —  but  the  more  their  system  here  develops  upon 
me,  the  worse  it  seems,  after  Turkey  too  .  .  .  here  the 
polygamy  is  all  on  the  female  side.  .  .  .  And  they 
expect  it  to  be  for  life,  thereby,  I  presume,  excluding 
longevity.”  6 

In  November,  Count  Guiccioli  demanded  that  his  wife 
return  to  him  and  break  with  Byron.  The  connection  had 
not  proven  profitable.  The  Count  had  induced  his  wife 
to  request  for  him  the  loan  of  £1000  which  had  been  re¬ 
fused.  Byron  attempted  to  persuade  Teresa  to  return 
to  her  husband.  They  had  been  playing  at  an  Italian 
game  which  three  could  safely  play  at  only  on  sufferance 
of  the  husband.  If  the  Count  proved  intractable,  there 
would  be  scandal.  Byron  knew  too  well  the  punishments 
of  Dame  Grundy  to  be  willing  that  the  young  Countess 
should  undergo  them.  Teresa  returned  reluctantly  to 
Ravenna.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Byron  might  have 
his  opportunity  of  grappling  with  the  Spanish  language 
and  becoming  a  follower  of’  Bolivar,  as  he  so  ardently 
desired. 

He  wrote  his  friends  for  letters  to  his  hero  and  for  all 
the  information  possible  from  Ellice,  and  from  Perry  of 
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the  Chronicle.  Without  fail,  it  must  be  of  South  America 
they  should  write.  The  Anglo-Americans  he  regarded  as 
too  “  coarse  ”  and  their  climate  too  cold.  He  did  not 
approve  their  institution  of  slavery.8  Hobhouse  and  the 
others  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him.  They  con¬ 
sidered  him  no  better  fitted  for  the  South  American  ad¬ 
venture  than  the  little  Countess.  They  protested  their 
poet  was  too  good  for  a  planter  —  too  good  to  sit  down 
before  a  fire  made  of  mare’s  legs  to  a  dinner  of  beef 
without  salt.  They  begged  him  to  return  to  England. 

There  was  hot  talk  there  among  the  radicals  since  the 
massacre  at  Peterloo.7  Byron  made  plans  for  going  in 
the  spring,  but  only  en  passant  to  Bolivar.  He  wished 
to  settle  a  score  with  Brougham,8  but  had  no  thought  of 
remaining  to  indulge  in  revolution.  To  Hobhouse,  he 
confessed  that  he  felt  no  love  for  England  after  its  late 
scourging,  and  yet  not  hate  enough  to  desire  to  take  part 
in  its  calamities.  On  either  side,  harm  would  have  to 
be  done,  he  thought,  before  good  could  accrue. 

Then,  though  the  Countess  was  in  Ravenna  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  reconciliation,  Byron  was  not  sure  of  its  success. 
He  had  promised  that  he  would  leave  Italy  but  a  tertian 
ague  delayed  fulfillment.  Meanwhile,  if  no  agreement 
should  be  reached,  he  planned  to  carry  Teresa  off  to 
France  or  America,  change  his  name  and  lead,  forsooth, 
the  life  of  a  “  quiet  provincial.” 

In  December,  the  Countess  again  became  ill  and  her 
father,  with  Count  Guiccioli’s  acquiescence,  asked  Lord 
Byron  to  return. 

It  was  the  end,  for  a  time,  of  the  South  American 
project.  He  wrote  Teresa  in  a  most  unpolitical  letter: 
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“  My  opinion  was  that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt  both 
for  your  peace  and  that  of  all  your  family  would  have 
been  to  depart  and  go  far,  far  away  from  you;  — since 
to  have  been  near  and  not  approach  you  would  have 
been,  for  me,  impossible.  You  have,  however,  decided 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I  shall  accordingly  re¬ 
turn  —  and  shall  do  —  and  be  all  that  you  wish.  I  can¬ 
not  say  more.” 

On  the  month  of  Byron’s  resumption  of  bondage,  his 
friend  Hobhouse  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  having 
written  a  political  pamphlet  which  reflected  strongly  on 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  received  no  sympathy  from 
Byron.  But,  for  that  matter,  Byron  had  nothing  but 
ridicule  for  himself.  “  Brummell  at  Calais;  Scrope  at 
Bruges,”  —  Davies  had  been  ruined  at  cards  —  “  you 
in  your  new  apartments,  and  I  at  Ravenna,  only  think! 
So  many  great  men!  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  Themistocles  at  Magnesia  and  Marius  at  Car¬ 
thage.”  His  own  life,  he  thought,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
women  and  by  women,  but  he  wished  Hobhouse  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  with  circumspection.  The  radicals,  he 
deemed  equally  treacherous,  and  he  blamed  them  for 
having  already  led  his  friend  into  unnecessary  indiscre¬ 
tions. 

A  few  months  later,  Hobhouse  somewhat  retrieved 
himself  by  being  elected  member  for  Westminister.  Byron 
has  said  that  politics,  were  they  in  Heaven,  would  divide 
the  Trinity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  came  near  to 
causing  a  breach  between  himself  and  his  friend.  He 
sent  to  Murray  a  rollicking  and  somewhat  sarcastic  ballad 
to  celebrate  the  unique  attainment  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
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through  the  expedient  of  an  apprenticeship  at  Newgate. 
It  was  to  be  shown  not  only  to  Murray’s  circle  but  to 
Hobhouse  himself.  “  I  know,”  Byron  wrote,  “  that  he 
will  never  forgive  me,  but  I  really  have  no  patience  with 
him  for  being  put  in  quod  by  such  a  set  of  ragamuffins.”  9 
Those  who  read  the  poem  got  it  quickly  by  heart  and 
gave  it  to  the  press.  Hobhouse  was  in  high  dudgeon,  not 
only  because  the  ballad  asserted  he  had  founded  the 
Cambridge  Whig  Club,  but  because  of  the  ridicule  it 
heaped  on  his  associates. 

Chiefly  on  account  of  the  ballad  and  the  letters  written 
at  this  time,  Byron  has  been  accused  of  having  wavered 
in  his  liberalism.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  charge 
is  but  ill-founded.  He  was  as  steadfast  in  his  wish  for 
reform  and  liberal  measures  as  he  was  consistent  in  his 
contempt  for  those  who  designated  themselves  by  the 
then  new  name  of  radicals.  “  If  we  must  have  a  tyrant,” 
he  wrote  Murray  early  in  February,  “  let  him  at  least  be 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  bred  to  the  business,  and  let  us 
fall  by  the  axe  and  not  by  the  butcher’s  cleaver.  Robes¬ 
pierre  would  seem  a  child  and  Marat  a  Quaker  in  com¬ 
parison  to  what  the  Radicals  would  be,  could  they  once 
throttle  their  way  to  power.” 

At  the  time  Byron  was  inditing  his  letter,  a  plot  was 
on  foot  to  assassinate  the  ministers  at  a  dinner  which 
was  set  for  February  the  twenty-third  at  Lord  Har- 
rowby’s.  The  desperate  character  of  the  so-called  “  Cato 
Street  conspiracy,”  as  well  as  its  want  of  logic,  confirmed 
Lord  Byron  in  his  detestation.  The  radicals  seemed  to 
him  no  better  than  Jack  Cade  or  Wat  Tyler  and  he 
would  have  had  them  dealt  with  accordingly.  His  friend 
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continued  for  some  time  to  be  bitterly  offended  and 
warmly  to  defend  his  partisans.  He  could  not  alter  Lord 
Byron’s  attitude. 

“  As  to  yourself,”  he  assured  Hobhouse,  “  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  political  events  to  change  my  sentiments.  I 
am  rejoiced  to  see  you  in  Parliament,  because  I  am  sure 
you  will  make  a  splendid  figure  in  it,  and  have  fought 
hard  to  arrive  there,  and  I  esteem  Burdett,  as  you  know; 
but  with  these,  and  half  a  dozen  more  exceptions,  I  pro¬ 
test  not  against  reform ,  but  my  most  thorough  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  all  that  I  have  seen,  read,  or  heard,  of 
the  persons  calling  themselves  reformers ,  radicals ,  and 
such  other  names.  I  should  look  upon  being  free  with 
such  men  as  much  the  same  as  being  in  bonds  with  felons.” 
A  little  later,  in  the  same  vein,  he  wrote :  w  Pray  don’t 
mistake  me;  it  is  not  against  the  pure  principle  of  reform 
that  I  protest,  but  against  low,  designing,  dirty  levellers, 
who  would  pioneer  their  way  to  a  democratical  tyr¬ 
anny.”  10 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1924,  it  is  distinctly  pleasant 
to  read  statements  so  clear  and  so  explicit.  One  cannot 
forbear  a  paraphrase.  If  this  be  aristocracy,  make  the 
most  of  it! 

Should  there  be  necessity  for  showing  that  Byron  was 
not  unable  to  share  in  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  less  fortunate  in  worldly  station  than 
himself,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  his  daily  life  at 
Ravenna.  He  was  proud  that  the  peasants  liked  him  as 
much  as  they  hated  the  Government.  He  was  eager  to 
learn  all  they  could  teach  and  liberal  in  his  efforts  at 
relieving  their  distress.11 
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During  his  early  months  there  he  was  in  favour,  also, 
with  the  Cardinal  and  the  Vice  Legate.  The  priests,  too, 
approved  him,  for,  like  any  good  son  of  the  Church,  he 
hung  out  his  tapestry  from  his  gallery  whenever  they 
made  their  processions.  But  for  his  political  associates, 
he  chose  men  of  his  own  order.  He  numbered  many 
friends  among  the  old  nobility.  Several  Romagnuole 
families  had  spent  their  winters  in  Venice.  They  had 
known  him  there  as  one  of  the  Carbonari  and  as  bitter  an 
opponent  of  Austrian  dominion  as  any  of  themselves. 

The  Spanish  constitution  of  1820  inspired  the  Italians 
of  the  secret  bands  to  plot  more  vigorously.  In  April 
of  that  year,  Byron’s  letters  to  England  were  exuberant 
over  the  prospect  of  a  “  row  ”  with  Austria.  Details  are 
lacking  because  he  was  aware  that  all  suspected  mail  was 
opened  and  he  feared  to  compromise  his  friends.  To 
offset  this  restraint,  he  recorded  repeatedly  and  with  un¬ 
flagging  vigour  his  hatred  for  the  Austrians.  “No  Italian 
can  hate  an  Austrian  more  than  I  do;  unless  it  be  the 
English,  the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most  obnoxious  race 
under  the  sky.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  much  he  said  was  to  en¬ 
rage  the  government  censors,  and  much  was  to  irritate 
his  Tory  publishers  and  quiz  his  audience  in  Albemarle 
Street.  But  in  regard  to  what  he  wrote  of  the  Italians, 
there  appears  the  utmost  sincerity:  “  I  have  lived  long 
enough  among  them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation 
than  for  any  other  people  in  existence;12  but  they  want 
union,”  he  feared,  “  and  they  want  principle;  and  I  doubt 
their  success.”  Those  of  the  lower  order  were  far  better 
with  the  stiletto  than  the  musket. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  month,  he  wrote  to  Venice 
for  his  camp  beds  and  swords,  and  for  several  pounds  of 
Minton  powder,  which  he  esteemed  the  best  in  Italy. 
He  had,  too,  in  the  Palazzo  Guiccioli,  which  he  was  rent¬ 
ing  from  the  Count,  a  stand  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
muskets.  It  was  a  time  of  excitement.  The  very  children 
in  the  streets  were  singing  “  Vive  la  liberta!  ”  On  the 
night  of  April  the  twenty-second,  the  city  walls  were  over¬ 
written  with  denunciations  of  the  Pope,  the  priests,  and 
the  nobility,  and  acclamations  of  a  republic.  Romagna 
was  under  Church  government  and  its  Cardinal,  at  first, 
Byron  has  said,  had  called  on  the  city’s  patron  saint  for 
success  against  the  Austrians.  The  Secretary  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  written  Byron  that  he,  too,  was  Italian.  But 
the  political  placards  were  alarming.  They  showed  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
programme.  The  Cardinal  “  glared  pale  through  his 
purple.”  There  was  a  strong  party  of  Papalines  in 
Ravenna  and  Byron  received  several  anonymous  letters 
warning  him  to  go  no  more  on  solitary  forest  rides.  He 
was  posted  in  the  lists  of  those  destined  for  death. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  chief  of  the  Americani  in 
Ravenna,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have  claimed,13  ap¬ 
pears  most  doubtful.  It  was  a  popular,  military  society, 
peculiar  to  Romagna,  and  certainly  regarded  Byron  as  its 
friend  and  as  a  leader,  since  he  was  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  Carbonari.14  But  he  was  no  more  the  chief,  he  has 
said,  than  were  a  thousand  others.15  The  probability  is, 
rather,  that  he  had  become  affiliated  with  the  general  so¬ 
ciety  at  Venice.  The  office  he  held  was  a  high  one  and  he 
had  not  been  forced  to  go  through  the  mummeries  of  the 
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maj  ority  of  the  initiates.  One  of  the  duties  that  devolved 
upon  him  was  a  trip  to  Faenza  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  disaffected  there.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  well 
armed,  could  have  been  raised,  he  told  Hobhouse  later. 
He  believed  that  from  the  Alps  to  the  Otranto  the 
Italians  were  in  ferment. 

However  eagerly  the  father  and  brother  of  Teresa 
Guiccioli  applauded  Byron’s  hot-spoken  condemnation  of 
Austria  and  joined  with  him  in  plotting  Italy’s  deliver¬ 
ance,  it  became  uncomfortably  apparent  that  the  lady’s 
husband  most  heartily  disapproved.  It  appeared  to 
Count  Guiccioli  that  the  foreigner  to  whom  he  had  rented 
his  palace  and  lent  his  wife  was  astonishingly  ungrateful. 
He  ceased  to  embarrass  Byron  by  taking  him  for  stately 
drives  in  his  majestic  coach.  The  English  poet  was  daily 
receiving  conspirators  at  the  Palazzo  Guiccioli.  He  had 
turned  it  into  an  armoury.  In  the  lower  rooms  were 
stands  of  weapons  of  many  calibres ;  in  the  cabinets  and 
secretaries  were  proclamations,  oaths  and  resolutions,  — 
any  one  of  them  most  actionable.  No  more  elsewhere 
than  in  his  wife’s  apartments  was  there  place  for  an 
honest  Italian  husband. 

In  May,  the  government  confiscated  the  whole  of  the 
translation  of  Childe  Harold.  People  were  quoting 
Byron’s  poem  on  Dante  and  declaring  it  a  bugle  blast  for 
rebellion.16  Why  had  not  Teresa  inspired  the  poet  to 
write  a  love  poem  on  Francesca  da  Rimini  instead  of  the 
seditionary  lines  on  Dante?  The  Count  was  old.  He 
had  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  scudi  a  year. 
He  demanded,  in  the  June  of  1820,  that  his  wife  give 
up  Lord  Byron.  There  were  many  young  men  in  Italy 
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who  would  have  thought  the  Count  most  tolerant  and 
have  been  eager  to  reward  him  with  a  kind  of  filial 
gratitude.  Teresa  was  yet  young. 

But  his  wife  was  obdurate.  She  demanded  a  separate 
maintenance  and  the  return  of  her  dower.  All  of  her 
friends  thought  her  position  was  just,  on  account  of  the 
husband’s  “  extraordinary  usage.”  17  Count  Guiccioli  in¬ 
dustriously  collected  evidence  to  prove  it  was  he  who  had 
been  the  aggrieved  party.  In  the  end,  the  matter  had 
to  come  before  the  Pope.  Byron  wrote  Moore  that  it  was 
the  first  cause  of  its  kind  for  two  hundred  years,  for 
though  separations  were  frequent,  adultery  was  not  as¬ 
signed  as  the  cause.  Public  opinion  was  all  against  the 
husband,  because  he  had  chosen  to  take  public  exception 
to  an  offence  that  for  twelve  months  he  had  condoned. 
Count  Gamba  challenged  him.  Byron  himself  refrained 
from  indulging  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  superfluous 
heroics.”  The  husband,  he  knew,  preferred  to  hire  others 
to  do  his  fighting,  and  there  was  security  because  Count 
Guiccioli  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  the  price  of  a 
bravo,  some  twenty  scudi,  to  slip  through  his  fingers  at 
one  time. 

While  the  cause  was  before  the  Pope,  Byron  incurred 
a  private  quarrel  with  the  papal  carabiniers.  His  liv¬ 
eries,  they  considered,  too  nearly  resembled  their  own. 
They  petitioned  the  cardinal  but  with  no  effect.  Some 
nights  later,  a  fracas  occurred  between  these  guards  and 
certain  Romagnuole  youths,  who  were  overdexterous  and 
most  liberal  with  the  knife.  One  carabinier  was  killed 
and  the  others  were  sent  flying.  Byron  piously  hoped  his 
servants  had  taken  no  hand  in  the  brawl. 
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In  July,  the  Pope  decreed  the  separation.  Teresa  was 
to  return  to  her  father’s  house,  taking  with  her  whatsoever 
she  had  brought  her  husband.  But  the  Church  forbade 
her  to  receive  Byron  save  under  great  restrictions.  On 
the  sixteenth,  she  retired  to  a  suburban  villa,  owned  by 
Count  Gamba.  There  Byron  paid  her  visits  twice  a 
month.  Doubtless,  it  was  hoped  he  would  soon  weary  of 
a  love  affair  so  circumscribed  and  leave  the  country. 

But  there  was  that  brewing  in  Italy  which  held  his  in¬ 
terest  and  his  sympathy.  In  the  month  that  the  Pope  de¬ 
creed  the  Guiccioli  separation,  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution  on  the  Spanish  model. 
It  was  hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Carbonari  and  allied  so¬ 
cieties  would  prove  equally  successful  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Byron’s  letters  that  summer  and  fall  spoke 
vaguely  of  a  league  of  cities.  In  Piedmont,  men  believed 
the  heir  presumptive,  Prince  Charles  Albert,  was  sincerely 
liberal.  He  had  received  and  listened  to  nobles  who  came 
to  tell  of  conspiracies  in  Lombardy  for  a  deliverance  from 
Austria.  It  was  known  Prince  Metternich  was  scheming 
to  exclude  him  from  the  succession. 

In  August,  Byron  wrote  Murray  that  the  time  was  good 
for  the  English  publication  of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante. 
He  believed  the  revolution  in  Naples  would  surely  leave 
a  card  at  Ravenna  on  its  way  to  Lombardy.  In  the 
northern  kingdom  the  Carbonari  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Romagnuoles  themselves.  There  would  be  savage 
work  if  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  and,  probably,  even 
if  they  did  not.  The  hill  folk  were  all  ready,  all  in  their 
bandoliers.  But  Romagna  was  bilked  by  her  largest  city. 
Bologna  paused  and  shirked  her  duty  in  the  league.  In 
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the  autumn,  Byron  was  in  despair  for  fear  winter  would 
set  in  and  postpone  all  fighting.  So  sure  he  was  that  war 
would  come  that  year  or  next  that  he  entreated  Kinnaird 
to  remove  his  property  from  the  funds  and  reinvest  it  in 
Ireland.  For  the  Tories,  without  fail,  he  thought,  would 
rally  England  to  the  assistance  of  her  former  ally. 

In  Ravenna,  matters  had  gone  so  far  on  paper  that  each 
man  regarded  his  neighbour  fearfully.  Byron,  himself, 
could  have  been  incriminated  as  easily  as  any  other.  It 
was  probably  his  nationality  that  protected  him  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  an  expert  pistol  shot.  The 
government  regretted  that  he  had  become  as  popular  with 
the  Romagnuoles  as  a  favourite  opera  singer.  They  did 
not  like  the  quantity  of  cartridges  he  consumed.  Orders 
were  sent  from  Rome  that  he  disarm  his  servants.18 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  prayed  the  patron  saint  of 
Ravenna  for  its  protection.  Guards  were  doubled  and 
palace  gates  were  barred  with  unaccustomed  promptness. 
Both  sides  employed  bands  of  assassins  at  ninepence  a 
head  and  the  nights  were  not  wholesome  either  for  con¬ 
spirators  or  prominent  officials.19  Some  talked  of  retiring 
to  the  hills  and  waging  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  some  ad¬ 
vised  delay  until  a  more  auspicious  time.  Byron’s  own 
voice  was  warlike. 

The  revolution  had  been  set  for  October,  but  autumnal 
rains  had  dampened  much  of  military  ardour.  More¬ 
over,  the  Great  Powers  had  sent  delegates  to  Troppau 
and  it  was  known  that  they  considered  there  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  successful  revolution  in  Sicily. 
Both  Austrians  and  Neapolitans  had  petitioned  the  Pope 
for  permission  to  cross  their  boundaries.  Ravenna  might 
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be  caught  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 
It  was  without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  San  Ma¬ 
rino.  Late  in  November,  Byron  wrote  Kinnaird  that  all 
was  suspicion,  terrorism,  arming  and  disarming.  The 
people  were  gloomy  and  the  merchants,  to  show  their 
“  Italian  patriotism,”  were  buying  up  corn  to  supply  the 
armies. 

He  was  discouraged  of  present  success  but  hopeful  of 
the  future.  The  Italians  had  no  union  nor  consistency, 
but  God,  he  believed,  was  not  to  be  numbered  among  the 
Austrians:  “  Time  and  Opinion,  and  the  vengeance  of  a 
roused-up  people  will  at  length  manure  Italy  with  their 
carcasses,  it  may  not  be  for  one  year,  or  two,  or  ten,  but  it 
will  be ,  and  so  that  it  could  be  sooner,  I  know  not  what  a 
man  ought  to  do.” 

His  vehemence  incurred  fresh  persecution.  Efforts 
were  continually  made  to  force  him  or  his  servants  into 
quarrels,  to  vex  him  so  incessantly  that  he  would  leave 
the  province.  Finally  he  was  informed  that  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  was  to  be  sequestered  in  a  convent.  Her  father 
and  her  brother,  a  young  scholar  fresh  from  Rome  and 
Naples,  were  both  suspected  of  liberal  principles.  Her 
lover’s  political  opinions  were  well  known.  It  was  man¬ 
aged  that  he  should  see  the  correspondence  of  half  a 
dozen  ecclesiastics  on  the  project  of  her  forced  retreat. 
The  letters  convinced  Byron  that  the  intrigue  was  merely 
an  indirect  way  of  attacking  himself  and  her  male 
relatives. 

During  the  last  month  of  1820,  the  commandant  of  the 
Ravenna  troops  was  assassinated  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  Lord  Byron’s  door.  No  Italian  offered  to  approach 
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the  body  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  Byron  called  Tita, 
a  giant  of  a  man,  formerly  a  gondolier  of  the  Guicciolis 
in  Venice,  and  commandeered  a  member  of  the  gaping 
crowd.  They  carried  the  officer  upstairs.  He  died  in 
Byron’s  rooms  of  five  dread  wounds,  the  while  the  house 
was  noisy  with  the  soldiers,  doctors,  and  priests,  who  had 
followed  after  him.  Byron  cleared  the  palazzo  of  them 
and  clapped  sentinels  at  the  doors  to  guard  against  in¬ 
trusion.  The  soldiers  feared  the  murder  might  be  the 
prelude  of  a  massacre.  There  were  but  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  against  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  towns¬ 
people.  Lord  Byron  was  eager  to  show  by  his  efforts  to 
relieve  the  commandant,  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
if  need  came,  to  protect  the  garrison.20 

He  had  done  and  believed  not  at  all  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  wished.  The  commandant  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  Carbonaro.  No  effort  was  made  to 
detect  or  to  punish  his  murderers.  Indeed,  it  seems  the 
little  tragedy  had  been  subtly  planned  as  to  time  and  place 
in  order  to  terrify  an  English  audience  of  one.  Byron 
used  the  episode  to  add  dramatic  interest  to  a  canto  of 
Don  Juan.  He  had  been  awed  only  by  thoughts  of 
eternity  and  the  meek  fragility  of  human  life. 

Meanwhile,  though  turbulent  Ravenna  seethed  with 
plots  and  counterplots,  —  an  Italy  in  microcosm,  —  the 
Powers  of  Europe  signalised  their  sessions  at  Troppau  by 
enunciating  a  principle  in  full  accord  with  the  quietistic 
philosophy  of  Prince  Metternich.  Things  should  be  as 
they  had  been.  Wherever  discontent  and  a  desire  for  the 
new  freedom  should  appear,  the  Holy  Allies  pledged 
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themselves  to  combine  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order. 

What  hatred  Byron  could  spare  from  lavishing  on  the 
Austrians,  he  devoted  to  Lord  Castlereagh.21  For  though 
Great  Britain  had  formally  protested  any  obligation  to 
assist  in  quelling  internal  revolutions,  she  had  shown  her¬ 
self  distinctly  favourable  to  Austrian  intervention  in  Italy. 
England’s  encouragement  of  Metternich  at  Troppau 
added  but  another  notch  to  the  tally  Italy  and  Byron  kept 
of  Castlereagh. 


CHAPTER  III 


“THE  EIGHT  AND  TWENTY 
MISFORTUNES  OF  HARLEQUIN” 

In  January  of  1821,  the  city  of  Ravenna  kept  the 
Carnival,  as  pretty  a  one,  Lord  Byron  wrote,  as  could  be 
met  with  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  It  was  a  matter  of 
habitude  and,  by  no  means,  symptomatic  of  any  relaxation 
of  the  tension  in  Romagna.  For  it  was  a  nervous  time, 
sans  law  or  government.  Some  forty  assassinations  oc¬ 
curred  in  ninety  days,  so  that  Byron’s  exaggeration  was 
pardonable  when  he  declared  that  everybody  was  killing 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  being  killed  in  turn  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  friend  of  the  defunct.  The  assassinations  did  not 
greatly  shock  the  poet.  He  claimed  to  see  in  them  the 
origin  of  duelling  and  a  wild  justice  designed  to  bridge 
the  hiatus  which  so  often  gaps  between  a  statute  and  a 
crime.  It  was  reminiscent,  Byron  wrote  to  Moore,  of  the 
state  of  things  betwixt  Cain  and  Abel.  As  his  own  share 
in  the  blood-letting,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  rewriting 
that  biblical  tragedy.  As  the  theme  evolved,  it  took  on 
not  only  the  sanguinary  hue,  but  the  very  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  was  animated  by  a  hardy  resistance  to  all  those 
powers  which  claimed  that  sanctity  was  an  accompaniment 
of  omnipotence.  Cain’s  questioning  of  the  divine  plan 
and  his  defiance  was  scarcely  more  daring  and,  perhaps, 
no  more  hopeful  than  the  revolt  the  Italian  cities  planned 
against  the  concerted  strength  of  the  Holy  Allies.1 
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Present  events  deferred  the  actual  writing  of  the 
mystery.  On  the  second  day  of  the  New  Year,  the  King 
of  Naples  passed  through  Bologna  en  route  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Laibach.2  None  doubted  that  he  would  be 
pledged  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Allies  in  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  his  lately  granted  constitution.  And  yet  the  very 
whisper  of  the  word  in  Italy  was  magic  in  its  inspiration. 
A  night  or  so  after  Ferdinand  had  reached  the  boundary 
a  comedy  was  enacted  in  Ravenna  which  showed  a  king 
upon  his  throne.  The  audience  laughed  and  demanded 
that  he  grant  a  constitution.  The  wish  was  always  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  even  throughout  their  revels 
and  their  mummery.  A  constitution  and  a  republic  were 
the  current  panacea  for  all  political  abuse.  Byron,  no 
more  than  the  rest,  was  free  from  the  contagion  of  their 
worship.  He  returned  from  the  play  to  write  in  his 
diary:  “There  must  be  an  universal  republic,  —  and 
there  ought  to  be.” 

It  would  take  no  more  than  a  word  and  a  blow,  he 
thought,  to  put  an  end  to  political  slavery.3  But,  for  all 
that,  he  was  far  from  certain  of  the  competence  of  the 
Italians.  He  likened  them,  whimsically,  to  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  crooked  gun,  which  was  good  only  for  shooting 
around  the  corner.  He  doubted  whether  there  would  be 
found  a  leader  brave  enough  to  ring  the  vespers. 

But  whatever  distrust  he  felt  of  his  fellow  conspirators, 
by  no  means  deterred  him  from  entering  wholeheartedly 
into  their  plans.  He  was  resolved  not  to  be  particular 
but  to  take  rebellion  whenever  it  should  lie  in  his  way. 
Throughout  the  last  three  weeks  of  January,  it  seemed 
the  date  of  the  uprising  was  to  be  advanced.  For  several 
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months  the  Sanfedesti  in  Forli,  some  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  had  been  most  active.  The  Cardinal  had  been 
warned  that,  should  he  continue  to  arm  assassins,  some 
member  of  the  Carbonari  would  tip  him  through  a  win¬ 
dow  of  his  lofty  palace.4  But  his  Eminence  chose  rather 
to  see  other  heads  broken  than  his  own.  On  the  seventh, 
news  came  that  the  government  and  its  party  there  had 
planned  a  stroke  and  many  arrests  which  would  not  fail 
to  rouse  retaliation.  Byron  offered  to  receive  into  his 
palace  those  who  feared  they  would  be  apprehended  and 
to  defend  them  there  or  smuggle  them  away  under  cloud 
of  night.  With  twenty  men,  he  thought,  the  place  could 
be  defended  against  any  force  that  might  be  brought 
against  it.  It  was  a  strongish  post  with  tenable  walls  that 
easily  commanded  the  narrow  streets  on  which  they  faced. 
But  even  while  he  planned,  Lord  Byron  doubted  whether 
the  country  would  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  or¬ 
ganize  its  opposition. 

When  the  rumour  proved  false,  Byron,  who  had  not 
yawned  for  two  days,  again  felt  ennui.  But  the  plan  of 
using  his  house  as  a  central  rallying  point  was  retained 
and  it  was  decided  that,  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  the  Lib¬ 
erals  should  unfailingly  assemble  there.  His  advice  was 
that  whatever  attacks  were  made,  should  be  made  in  de¬ 
tail,  by  different  parties  and  in  different  places,  though  at 
the  same  time.  The  government  troops,  he  knew,  though 
few,  were  well  disciplined  and  sure  to  prove  formidable 
in  anything  but  irregular  assaults. 

In  plain  prose,  it  was  the  plan  Lord  Byron  had  written 
in  verse  during  the  previous  summer.  In  his  drama  of 
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Marino  F alter o  he  had  made  the  Doge  say  to  the  con¬ 
spirators: 

“  By  different  routes 
Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue.”  6 

An  interesting  parallel,  also,  to  the  Doge’s  dignified,  and 
yet  impassioned,  address  to  his  fellow  conspirators  is  the 
message  which  Lord  Byron  sent  at  this  time  to  the 
Neapolitans.  He  could  not,  like  his  hero,  rebuke  the 
Italians  for  lack  of  temperance  and  valour  j  and  thought 
it  best,  since  he  was  a  foreigner,  not  to  urge  his  hope  for 
unity  nor  inject  into  his  address  any  ideas  as  to  how  the 
new  state  should  be  constituted.6  But,  surely,  Marino’s 
desire  in  this  was  as  his  own: 

“We  will  renew  the  times  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
Condensing  in  a  fair,  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportioned  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry.” 

The  Doge,  as  earnest  of  sincerity,  offers  his  breast  to 
the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  Byron,  in  simpler  phrase, 
proffered  his  wealth  and  service  in  whatever  capacity  the 
Neapolitan  government  might  deem  them  acceptable. 
He  had,  he  claimed,  “no  other  motive  than  that  of 
sharing  the  destiny  of  a  brave  nation,  defending  itself 
against  the  self-called  Holy  Alliance,”  which  he  derided 
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as  combining  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  with  that  of  despotism. 

There  appears,  too,  in  Faliero’s  pathetic  sorrow  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  arms  against  his  own  class  a  hint  of  the  fear 
Byron  may  have  had  that  his  espousal  of  the  Italian  cause 
might  range  him  on  the  side  of  England’s  foes.  His 
continuous  requests  that  his  funds  be  taken  from  the  three 
percents  and  reinvested  in  Ireland  were  occasioned  by  a 
belief  that,  if  the  war  proved  serious,  England  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  Austria  or,  perhaps,  experience  a  civil 
war  herself. 

The  address,  it  is  supposed,  was  given  by  Lord  Byron 
to  a  professed  agent  of  the  new  government  at  Naples, 
who  was  found  later  to  have  been  a  spy.  The  poet’s  offer 
of  assistance  found  its  way,  most  probably,  to  some  agent 
of  the  Pontifical  government  in  Rome. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  the  news  was  received  and 
noted  by  Byron  in  his  diary  that  King  Ferdinand  had  de¬ 
clared  the  constitution  granted  the  Neapolitans  was  with¬ 
out  effect,  since  it  had  been  yielded  under  compulsion. 
It  was  said  the  Austrians  had  again  been  placed  on  war 
pay  and  soon  would  march.  A  few  days  later,  those 
whom  Byron  dubbed  the  “  Coxcombs  of  Laibach  ”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  support  by  arms  the  principle  of  intervention, 
embodied  in  their  circulars  of  the  preceding  December. 

“  The  Powers  mean  to  war  with  the  peoples,”  wrote 
Byron  in  his  diary.  “  Let  it  be  so  —  they  will  be  beaten 
in  the  end.  The  king-times  are  fast  finishing.  There 
will  be  blood  shed  like  water,  and  tears  like  mist;  but  the 
people  will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  I  foresee  it.” 

He  did  not  think  that  in  Romagna  the  Italians  were 
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in  such  “  force  or  heart  as  to  wage  epic  warfare.”  The 
Carbonari  surprised  him  by  their  lack  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  coordinate  plan.  But  he  was  eager  to  do 
whatever  he  could  and  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  he  believed  foredoomed  to  failure.  “  What 
signifies  self,”  he  questioned  in  his  diary,  “  if  a  single 
spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  past  can  be 
bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future?  .  .  .  The  waves 
which  dash  upon  the  shore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but 
yet  the  ocean  conquers  nevertheless.  .  .  .  And  so  the 
mere  selfish  calculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  such 
occasions.”  And  he  added,  with  a  characteristic  fear  of 
having  plunged  into  heroics,  “  It  shall  not  be  computed 
by  me.  I  was  never  a  good  arithmetician  of  chance,  and 
shall  not  commence  now.” 

On  his  birthday,  however,  he  summed  up  the  dreadful 
surety  of  his  years,  which  seemed  to  him  so  many,  and 
wrote  a  mock  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  thirty-third. 
It  was  a  time  of  intense  cynicism.  Repeated  postpone¬ 
ments  had  robbed  the  revolutionary  plans  of  much  of 
vigour  and  sincerity.  Young  Pietro  Gamba  and  his 
father,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  had  elected  to  go  off 
on  a  hunt,  trusting  that  messengers  would  be  sent  after 
them,  should  need  come  for  their  return.  Byron  was 
disgusted  that,  with  the  Austrians  on  the  Po,  the  chief 
conspirators  had  absented  themselves  to  indulge  in  “  a 
real  snivelling,  popping,  small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of 
powder,  ammunition  and  shot,  for  their  own  special 
amusement.”  He  regretted  that  the  peasantry  were  not 
more  interested.  For  he  thought  them  a  fine,  savage  race 
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from  which  much  could  have  been  hoped,  had  not  their 
good  sense  convinced  them  the  rising  would  be  futile. 

It  is  something  to  the  poet’s  credit  that,  though  he 
showed  distrust  in  his  words,  it  was  never  apparent  in  his 
actions.  While  the  Italians  were  “  buffooning  ”  in  the 
forest,  the  Englishman  was  putting  his  house  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  as  a  focal  point  in  time  of  stress. 
The  Americani  cheered  him  when  he  passed  them  in  the 
forest  and  the  Carbonari  transmitted  to  him  their  pass¬ 
words  for  the  next  six  months.  He  was  worthy  their 
admiration  and  their  trust.  No  Italian  could  have  re¬ 
joiced  more  than  did  this  English  expatriate  when,  on 
the  last  of  the  month,  news  came  that  Piedmont  had  as¬ 
serted  its  freedom. 

The  Austrians  had  seized  the  Minton  powder  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  have  sent  to  him  from  Venice,  but 
whatever  arms  and  ammunition  he  could  come  by,  he  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Liberals.  In  Romagna,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  they  were  awaiting  action  somewhat  patiently. 
Indeed,  so  strong  seems  the  contrast  of  his  own  earnest 
figure  to  the  Italian  conspirators  who  bore  him  company 
that  the  effect  is  one  of  a  hero,  made  to  stalk  through 
tragedy,  and  injected,  willy  nilly,  into  an  opera  bouffe. 
But  by  his  jests,  one  sees  that  he  never  suspected  himself 
of  being  any  other  than  a  harlequin,  —  though  a  harle¬ 
quin  oppressed  (as  even  his  limited  mathematical  sense 
could  perceive)  with  some  eight  and  twenty  most  incon¬ 
gruous  misfortunes.  He  suffered  so  intensely  and  thought 
so  deeply  and  so  logically  that  it  was  truly  wise,  at  times, 
to  seem  the  fool  and  keep  his  reason. 

In  Forli  and  Bologna,  the  Carbonari  had  concerted 
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their  plans  for  action  on  February  the  tenth  or  eleventh, 
in  the  belief  that  the  Austrians  would  not  cross  the  Po 
till  four  or  five  days  later.  Not  till  the  ninth  of  the 
month  did  the  Powers  inform  the  Neapolitans  that  their 
constitution  would  not  be  tolerated  and  their  country 
would  be  invaded.  But  three  days  before  that  time  the 
Austrians,  by  crossing  the  Po,  succeeded  in  circumventing 
whatever  resistance  might  have  been  opposed  to  them  in 
the  north. 

Thus  outmanoeuvred,  the  Romagnuoles  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  await  the  march  of  the  Neapolitans,  who, 
also,  had  made  their  plans  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Austrians  would  have  crossed  later.  Byron  hoped  fer¬ 
vently  that  the  southern  Italians  would  stand  firm  and 
that,  in  the  north,  it  might  be  managed  to  separate  the 
Austrian  artillery,  which  marched  last,  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army.  There  was  talk,  he  noted  in  his 
diary,  of  some  commotion  in  Paris,  where  the  Chevaliers 
de  la  llberte  felt  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  emulate  their 
brothers  in  the  south.  Lord  Byron  floated  the  tricolour 
from  his  balcony.7  Nothing  came  of  the  rumour,  for  the 
government  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  alert  and  ready 
to  take  strong  measures. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  with  the  Austrians 
well  advanced  into  Italian  territory,  the  theocratic  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Romagna  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  persons 
who  might  be  found  concealing  arms.  Immediately  a 
large  number  of  bayonets  and  some  hundred  of  cartridges 
with  which,  at  their  request,  Lord  Byron  had  supplied 
his  fellow  rebels,  were  returned.  The  scant  regard  for 
his  own  safety  shown  by  this  prompt  adherence  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  government  occasioned  the  poet  some  cyni¬ 
cal  amusement.  He  conceived  that  the  patriots  considered 
him  as  a  depot  to  be  sacrificed  in  case  of  accident. 

It  seemed  to  him  no  great  matter,  if  only  Italy  could 
be  freed.  “  Only  think,”  he  said,  “a  free  Italy!  It  is 
the  very  poetry  of  politics!  ”  And  he  thought  it  best  to 
hope,  “  even  of  the  hopeless.” 

On  the  twenty-first,  he  was  informed  that  the  Pope 
had  written,  and  held  ready  for  distribution,  a  declaration 
accusing  the  Liberals  of  conspiring  a  revolt.  In  Naples, 
four  of  the  pontifical  carabineers  had  been  slain.  Byron 
trusted  that  the  incentive  of  drawn  blood  and  a  provoca¬ 
tive  pronunciamento  would  serve  to  rouse  all  Italy. 

Three  days  later,  bad  news  came  from  the  frontier. 
The  plan  had  missed  and  the  leading  conspirators,  both 
military  and  civil,  had  been  betrayed.  Moreover,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Neapolitans,  from  whom  so  much  was 
hoped,  had  avowed,  both  to  the  Papal  government  and 
to  the  Austrians,  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  plan  of 
opposition.  Messengers  were  quickly  despatched  by  the 
Carbonari  to  the  delegates  of  the  leagued  cities  to  learn 
of  their  resolves.  In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty,  Byron 
remained  steadfast.  He  declared  himself  still  ready  to 
offer  his  wealth  and  his  person  for  Italian  freedom.  In 
spite  of  bungling  plans  and  want  of  unity,  he  thought 
events  must  surely  march,  though  haltingly  and  with 
great  travail,  to  the  bright  goal  of  liberty. 

On  the  first  of  March,  in  one  of  his  rare  communica¬ 
tions  to  his  wife,  Lord  Byron  again  urged  that  his  funds 
be  removed  from  the  three  percents.  The  letter  is 
marred  by  a  distinct  histrionic  tinge,  altogether  lacking  in 
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the  clear  pages  of  his  diary.  But  it  serves  to  show,  none 
the  less,  why  every  rumour  and  whisper  of  a  rumour 
seemed  to  him  of  importance.  “You  neither  know  nor 
dream  of  the  consequences  of  this  war,”  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Byron.  “  It  is  a  war  of  men  with  monarchs,  and  will 
spread  like  a  spark  on  the  dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable 
desert.  What  it  is  with  you  and  your  England,  you  do 
not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  What  it  is  with  us  here,  I  know, 
for  it  is  before,  and  around,  and  within  us.” 

His  apprehensions  and  his  hopes  were  not  much  longer 
to  perplex  him.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  General  Pepe 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  at  Rieti  after  a  peculiarly 
docile  attempt  at  resistance.  The  curse  on  Venice,  which 
Byron  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  its  outraged  doge  in 
Marino  FalierOy  was  not  more  scathing  than  his  own 
vituperation  of  the  Neapolitans.  In  his  letters,  he  for¬ 
bore  to  give  incriminating  information  but  he  fairly 
seared  their  pages  with  hot  denunciation  of  the  “  treachery 
and  cowardice  ”  of  those  on  whom  so  much  had  depended. 
English  friends  were  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  Italians 
execrated  the  Neapolitans  as  bitterly  as  he  did,  and  that 
they  regarded  the  failure  as  a  delay,  but  not  an  end,  to 
hope.8  As  for  himself,  he  wrote,  “No  time  nor  circum¬ 
stances  shall  alter  my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation 
against  tyranny  triumphant.”  If  his  dust  held  together, 
he  promised  to  cast  some  little  light  upon  the  dark 
treachery  which  had  again  engulfed  Italy  in  barbarism. 

Meanwhile,  his  paper  book  was  filled  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  sully  further  pages  with  the  bedraggled  details 
of  the  fiasco.  He  left  off  keeping  his  diary.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  for,  in  a  letter  to  Hobhouse,  he  claimed  to 
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have  known  who  was  the  spy  who  carried  letters  between 
the  Austrian  and  the  Neapolitan  commanders.9  This  and 
other  secrets  were  not  disclosed ;  and  of  the  great  number 
of  proclamations,  manifestoes  and  of  the  seditionary  cor¬ 
respondence  that,  for  a  time,  found  lodgment  in  the 
Palazzo  Guiccioli,  only  Byron’s  address  to  the  Neapolitans 
has  ever  come  into  the  hands  of  historians. 

But  much  of  his  wish  to  leave  behind  his  sensuous  de¬ 
lights  and  play  the  hero  has  been  imperishably  embodied 
in  his  drama  of  Sardanapalus.  His  hatred  of  war,  per  se> 
and  his  contempt  for  the  “  bloody,  blustering  booby  who 
gains  a  name  by  breaking  heads  and  knocking  out 
grinders  ”  (his  barber  and  his  dentist  were  superior,  he 
claimed,  in  rational  greatness  to  Wellington)  is  shown 
to  have  been  strangely  blended  with  a  most  intense  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  warrior  prince.  Sardanapalus  is  one, 
who  knowing  earth’s  dear  joys,  forswears  them  all  and 
takes  his  life  rather  than  live  captive. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli,  sitting  at  her  harpsichord,  la¬ 
mented,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  Italians  but  to  return  to  their  opera  writing. 
For  Byron  there  was  more  in  store,  and  since  his  life 
could  not  bridge  the  span  of  years  that  stretched  between 
the  Italian  wish  and  its  fulfillment,  there  came  an  urgency 
to  seek  for  service  in  another  land.  Had  Teresa  been 
prophetic,  she  would  have  shuddered  when  Lord  Byron 
chose  as  heroine  the  Greek  girl,  Myrrha,  and  wrote  that 
the  young  Prince  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria  deserved,  for 
monument,  a  Grecian  tomb.  Sardanapalus ,  which  had 
been  begun  when  Ravenna  was  in  ferment,  awaited  its 
completion  until  May,  when  Byron’s  activities  were  being 
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expended  for  the  relief  of  the  proscribed  and  those  whose 
property  was  confiscated. 

In  Italy,  it  seemed,  spring  had  been  taken  from  the 
year,  but  across  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  revolution  was  just 
budding.  One  April  morning,  the  exiled  Mavrocordato 
came,  radiant  with  exultation  and  delight,  to  read  to 
Shelley  the  inspiring  proclamation  of  his  cousin,  Prince 
Ipsilanti.10  He  sailed  for  Greece  soon  after,  as  happy 
as  an  eagle  just  released.  Byron  wrote  Moore  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes  for  his  old  friends  of  the  Hellespont. 
Yet  for  many  months  he  made  no  plans  for  leaving  Italy 
to  help  them. 

The  summer  of  1821  was  spent  in  Ravenna,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  attempts  to  relieve  the  exiles  and  to  get  some  few 
of  them  recalled.  Count  Gamba  and  his  son,  Pietro,  had 
been  among  those  listed  by  the  government  and  were  in 
Florence,  where  Teresa  later  joined  them.  Her  delay 
already  had  occasioned  another  menace  of  the  convent. 
They  were  eager  for  Byron  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
circle  of  the  family  and  arrange  for  a  journey  into  Switz¬ 
erland.  Byron  still  hoped  they  might  be  recalled.  He 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in 
their  behalf  and  her  response  had  been  encouraging.  He 
postponed  his  own  withdrawal,  not  only  from  a  wish  to 
be  of  whatever  help  he  could  in  desolate  Ravenna,  but 
from  a  desire  to  show  that  he  was  not  among  those  who 
could  be  forced  to  flee. 

The  priests,  he  wrote  Moore,  had  disseminated  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  was  in  a  league  against  Germany,  and 
he  had  been  denounced  in  an  unsigned  communication  to 
the  Cardinal  Legate.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  placarded 
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in  the  market-place  as  a  chief  of  the  Liberals,  whose 
assassination  could  not  but  be  of  benefit.  An  anonymous 
advocate  of  law  and  order  had  offered  a  price  for  his  head. 
To  his  consul  at  Venice,  he  wrote  of  the  German  agents, 
then  numerous  in  Ravenna,  who  ascribed  chiefly  to  him 
the  financing  and  planning  of  the  thwarted  uprising.  In 
July,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  foreign  citizenship. 
“  They  have  been  trying  to  make  me  out  the  chief  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  nothing  but  their  want  of  proofs  for  an 
English  investigation  has  stopped  them.  Had  it  been  a 
poor  native,  the  suspicion  were  enough,  as  it  has  been  for 
hundreds.” 

With  the  dearest  of  his  Italian  friends  absent  and  with 
those  who  remained  demanding  incessant  sympathy  and 
assistance,  the  visit,  in  August,  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
must  have  seemed  to  the  poet  a  rare  relief.  To  be  sure, 
the  motive  which  had  brought  the  younger  man  was  a 
matter  of  business,  or  rather  friendship  for  another.  But 
Shelley  was  an  Englishman  and  a  Liberal.  In  many 
things  they  spoke  the  self-same  language.  Then,  too, 
Shelley’s  friendship  for  Prince  Mavrocordato  had  made 
him  en  rapport  with  Greece.  The  object  of  the  visit  was 
the  stimulation  of  Lord  Byron’s  somewhat  languid  in¬ 
terest  in  the  founding  of  a  poetico-political  journal  with 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley  was  eager,  now,  that  Byron  should  go  shares 
with  him  and  with  Hunt  in  a  periodical,  in  which  each  of 
the  three  should  publish  their  compositions  and  share  the 
profits.  He  was  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  Byron’s  vogue 
could  not  but  make  such  partnership  unequal  and  intended 
to  eliminate  himself  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  any  con- 
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scientious  scruples  that  might  have  been  stirred  by  the 
thought  of  leaving  Byron  teamed  with  Hunt  were  com¬ 
pletely  stilled  by  his  friendship  and  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  radical,  and  for  Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  six  clamorous 
children. 

Some  days  before  Shelley’s  arrival,  Byron  had  sent  a 
letter  to  Tom  Moore,  asking  that  wandering  bard  whether 
there  was  no  chance  that  he  would  return  to  England  and 
establish  there  a  journal  with  Byron  as  an  active,  though 
absent,  associate.  It  was  to  have  been  called  Gli  or  7 
Carbonari ,  “  or  any  other  name  full  of  pastime  and  prodi¬ 
gality,”  and,  doubtless,  with  a  staff  so  debonair,  would 
have  done  much  to  enliven  London.  Queen  Caroline’s 
long-drawn  and  tragi-comic  trial,  the  King’s  pious  wish 
to  exclude  so  naughty  a  wife  from  being  prayed  for  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  coronation,  Hobhouse’s 
radical  friends  of  the  tap-room,  the  never-ending  woes  of 
Ireland,  and  the  unctuous  self-gratulation  of  England, 
had  seemed  to  Byron  fairly  to  invite  the  ministrations  of 
corrective  criticism. 

However,  with  a  poet-philosopher  and  a  malignant 
sentimentalist  in  lieu  of  the  clever  and  popular  Tom 
Moore,  Lord  Byron  must  have  known  his  venture  was 
doomed  to  be  more  hazardous.11  But  Shelley  was  ardent 
and  Hunt  arrestingly  impecunious,  a  journal  was  a  jour¬ 
nal,  so  Byron  pledged  support.12  It  meant  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  any  plan  to  visit  Switzerland  with  Count  Gamba 
and  his  family,  —  a  plan  which  Shelley  convinced  him 
would  have  brought  unhappiness,  since  the  tourists  there 
were  as  inquisitive  as  formerly.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
persuade  Lord  Byron  that  Pisa  was  a  refuge  far  more 
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preferable.  It  was  near  the  Mediterranean  which  washed 
the  shores  of  Greece.  Shelley,  fresh  from  writing  his 
impassioned  Hellas ,  tiptoe  to  hark  to  any  whispering  wind 
that  blew  from  the  dear  East,  caused  Byron’s  dreams  and 
hopes  to  soar  beyond  the  matters  that  were  talked  of. 

Late  in  August,  the  Gambas  removed  to  Pisa,  where 
they  had  been  granted  permission  to  reside  for  a  proba¬ 
tionary  two  months.  There  Byron  negotiated  a  year’s 
lease  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  and  Teresa  set  about  its 
furnishing  against  his  coming.  To  her  bewilderment,  he 
lingered  in  Ravenna  for  a  further  month.  To  be  sure, 
his  flights  were  seldom  winged,  for  wherever  he  went  he 
gathered  such  an  assemblege  of  servants,  and  animals, 
and  paraphernalia,  as  made  his  progress  an  affair  of  royal 
slowness.  Shelley  amusingly  enumerated  for  his  wife 
the  animals  of  his  friend’s  establishment,  —  cats,  dogs,  a 
monkey,  a  crow,  a  falcon,  an  eagle,  peacocks,  a  crane,  and 
guinea-hens,  all  met  and  mingled  on  the  grand  staircase 
of  Count  Guiccioli’s  Circean  palace.  It  is  not  strange 
that,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Byron  should  have  de¬ 
scribed  himself  to  Moore  as  being  “  in  all  the  sweat,  dust, 
and  blasphemy  of  an  universal  packing  of  all  my  things, 
etc.,  for  Pisa.”  He  was  going,  he  wrote,  because  of  the 
exile  of  his  fellow  “  Carbonics,”  more  especially  the  exile 
of  Count  Gamba,  which  had  made  necessary  a  change  of 
domicile  for  the  Contessa.  That  the  sluggish  journey 
portended  a  longer  one  appears  in  a  succeeding  paragraph : 

“  It  is  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents  all  a  man’s 
projects  of  good  or  glory.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Greece, 
lately  (as  everything  seems  up  here)  with  her  brother, 
who  is  a  very  fine,  brave  fellow  .  .  .  and  wild  about 
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liberty.  But  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  has  left  her  hus¬ 
band  for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of  one’s  own  heart,  are 
paramount  to  these  projects,  and  I  can  hardly  indulge 
them. 

“We  were  divided  in  choice  between  Switzerland  and 
Tuscany,  and  I  gave  my  vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer  the 
Mediterranean,  which  I  love  for  the  shores  which  it 
washes,  and  for  my  young  recollections  of  1809.” 

At  Pisa,  although  his  residence  awaited  him  and  his 
astonished  landlord  had  been  paid  for  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  it  was  freely  said  Lord  Byron  had  changed  his 
mind  and  would  not  come.13  But  finally,  with  his  party, 
he  arrived  in  Bologna,  whither  his  old  friend,  Samuel 
Rogers,  awaited  him  to  cross  the  Appenines.  The  poet, 
as  his  fellow  traveller  has  noted,  had  brought  with  him 
only  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  hawk,  an  old  gondolier  from  Venice 
(Tita),  and  other  sundries.  Small  wonder  that,  even  with 
such  abstention,  each  window  of  his  inn  was  opened  to  see 
him  off  the  next  day!  Other  servants  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  the  Cavaliere  L.  Torelli,  government  spy  and 
correspondent  of  Prince  Metternich,  records  that,  on  his 
reaching  Pisa,  Byron  was  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of 
attendants  5  fourteen  horses  j  and  numerous  carriages,  all 
bearing  his  arms  and  the  motto,  Crede  Byron. 

For  all  this  public  placarding  of  his  trustworthiness,  the 
local  agents  put  themselves  in  communication  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Florence  on  the  subject  of  Pisa’s  latest  resi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Cavaliere  Torelli  found  his  activities  in¬ 
creased  by  the  coming  of  “the  famous  poet,”  who,  he 
believed,  if  he  had  not  had  the  reputation  of  being 
mad,  should  have  been  watched  by  the  whole  police  of 
Europe.14 
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CHAPTER  IV 

“AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  STUDY 
JURISPRUDENCE” 

In  the  motley  baggage  which  Lord  Byron  carried  with 
him  to  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  at  Pisa  there  were  three 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  a  satire  on  George  IV,  which  last 
could  not  well  have  been  published  until  that  monarch’s 
death.  The  composition  oi  To  the  Irish  Avatar  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  sickening  adulation  which  the  blarney 
papers  and  corporation  had  proffered  the  King  when,  after 
Queen  Caroline’s  death,  he  bestowed  his  royal  presence 
upon  his  good  city  of  Dublin.1 

Lord  Byron  had  not  been  able  to  forbear  jests  at  the 
expense  of  the  vagrant  Queen  and  her  Italian  courier, 
Bergami.  The  salacious  evidence,  offered  at  her  trial,  — 
matter  worse,  he  observed,  than  Little’s  poems  or  his  own 
Don  Juan?  —  was  too  provocative.  But  his  epigrams  were 
not  for  publication.  At  bottom,  he  avowed  himself  a 
staunch  Queen’s  man  and,  in  proof  of  his  loyalty,  for¬ 
warded  to  Hobhouse  information  on  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  called  by  the  King’s  councel,  and  endeavoured 
to  send  to  England  others  who  were  competent  to  contra¬ 
dict  them.  So  assiduous  was  he  in  Her  Majesty’s  behalf 
that  it  was  believed  he  would  return  in  order  to  make  his 
support  more  effective.  The  sight  of  a  man  of  Lord 
Byron’s  appearance  riding  in  a  curricle  in  Parliament 
Street  produced  a  great  sensation. 
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Doubtless,  he  had  no  great  faith  in  Queen  Caroline’s 
virtue,  but  he  was  disgusted  at  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of 
the  elaborate  trial  to  dissolve  her  marriage  and  deprive 
her  of  her  title  on  the  ground  that  she  had  committed  an 
offence  which,  for  the  King,  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
habit.  Then,  too,  it  was  a  constant  part  of  Whig  policy 
to  “  play  the  Queen.”  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
had  been  greeted  on  her  return  to  England,  the  happiness 
manifested  when  she  blocked  the  King’s  attempt  at  a 
divorce,  the  grief  shown  at  her  death,  were  evidences,  not 
so  much  of  England’s  love  for  the  u  daughter  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,”  as  they  were  symptoms  of  detestation  for  the  King 
and  discontent  with  the  Ministry. 

That  suffering  Ireland,  so  famine  stricken  that  she  was 
sending  her  sons  into  exile,  should  have  elected  to  feast 
and  glorify  the  happy  widower  was  a  matter,  to  Lord 
Byron,  of  deep  chagrin.  His  poem  berated  the  “  dance 
in  chains  ”  as  a  self-inflicted  degradation  on  a  land  which 
had  unfailingly  been  humiliated  by  the  tyrant  she  now 
welcomed.  It  attempted  to  rouse  her  pride  by  spirited 
praise  of  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Sheridan,  and  to  invoke 
her  hatred  against  the  venomous  Castlereagh,  who  had 
falsified  the  ancient  promise  that  Ireland  should  be  a  land 
without  reptiles.  The  bereaved  monarch,  for  whom  the 
blarney  lamps  had  been  kept  trimmed  and  burning,  was 
ironically  hailed  as  the  “  Messiah  of  Royalty,”  who  came 

“  Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  rolled  from  the  waves,” 

and  Ireland  was  sarcastically  commended  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  him  befittingly, 

“  With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves!  ” 
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The  poem’s  “  ferocious  phantasy  ”  gave  Byron  the  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction  and,  since  he  knew  its  publication  would 
have  provided  Murray  or  any  other  resident  of  England 
with  a  free  transport  to  Botany,  he  sent  to  Moore,  at 
Paris,  instructions  that  some  two  hundred  copies  be  pri¬ 
vately  printed  there.3  Since  this  was  done,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  so  spirited  a  libel  should  not  have  stolen 
across  the  Channel  and  done  its  share  in  increasing  the 
hatred  and  dread  felt  for  Byron  by  his  enemies. 

A  month  after  the  ironic  celebration  of  the  Dublin 
visit,  Lord  Byron  wrote  a  mock  elegy  on  George  III.4 
It  was  destined  to  be  bandied  back  and  forth  and  cause 
much  bickering  before,  finally,  its  publication  conducted 
the  temerarious  John  Hunt  to  prison.  The  elegy  on  the 
“  Avatar’s  ”  father  had  its  due  share  of  ferocity  but  was 
lightened  by  an  abundant  supply  of  penetrating  humour. 
Its  reading  creates  the  effect  of  a  mediaeval  grotesque  at 
which  one  wishes  to  shudder  and  at  the  same  time  to  smile. 
Like  such  a  grotesque  there  is  far  more  of  meaning  in  the 
poem  than  meets  the  eye.  The  Vision  of  Judgment , 
which  ostensibly  describes  the  struggle  between  Michael 
and  Lucifer  for  the  poor  old  carcass  of  George  III,  con¬ 
tains,  in  little,  an  indictment  of  all  the  pomp  that  hedges 
royal  mediocrity,  and  a  scathing  exposition  of  the  futility 
of  expecting  any  progress  towards  liberalism  so  long  as 
Europe  should  be  governed  by  reactionary  monarchs  and 
their  ministers.  Byron  wrote  it  as  a  vengeful  travesty 
on  the  gouty  hexameters  of  the  Laureate  and,  lest  the 
insult  of  title  and  imitation  should  not  be  clear  enough, 
impaled  Southey  in  the  poem  itself.  But  the  attempt 
to  indulge  personal  rancour  and  to  show  the  King’s 
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apotheosis  from  the  Whig  point  of  view  led  the  poet  to 
broader  avenues.  When  the  indictment  of  Tory  policy 
has  lost  its  meaning,  the  poem  will  retain  vitality  through 
its  large  implications. 

A  royal  family  could  not  be  unfailingly  glorious,  and 
nowhere  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear  so  was  more  con¬ 
spicuously  a  failure  than  in  England.  “Your  infamous 
government,”  Byron  wrote  to  Hobhouse  in  a  letter  de¬ 
scribing  the  Vision ,  “  will  drive  all  honest  men  into  the 
necessity  of  reversing  it.  I  see  nothing  left  for  it  but  a 
republic  now.  .  .  .  Come  it  must.  They  do  not  see  this, 
but  all  this  driving  will  do  it.  It  may  not  be  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  but  it  is  inevitable.”  And  with  a  hint  of 
that  “  canker  of  aristocracy  ”  Shelley  lamented,  Lord 
Byron  added,  “  I  am  sorry  for  it.” 

He  believed  that,  could  Augustus  have  given  birth  to 
sons  in  his  own  image,  the  ancient  world  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  modernity  in  a  state  of  lethargic  prosperity. 
Since  this  could  not  be,  a  ratio  of  ill-fortune  was  inevi¬ 
table.  Byron  believed  that  the  greater  the  equality  the 
lighter  would  be  the  apportionment  of  the  consequent 
suffering.  However,  the  ideal  remained  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  an  impossible  succession  of  noble  rulers.5 

Lord  Byron,  when  he  unpacked  his  chattels  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  Pisan  palace,  seems  to  have  wished 
again  to  conduct  himself  as  a  visiting  English  nobleman. 
He  believed  the  attainment  of  Italian  independence  was 
doomed  to  long  postponement  and  he  had  experienced  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  own  land. 
Through  a  friend,  he  made  courteous  excuses  for  not  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Tuscan  court.  He  had  not  presented  him- 
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self  to  other  princes  in  Italy  and  for  that  reason  thought 
he  should  not  attend  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand.  When 
he  wished  to  improve  his  marksmanship  by  pistol  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  of  his  palace,  he  preferred  his  request 
in  due  form  to  the  Pisan  governor  and  gracefully  accepted 
a  refusal.6 

Instead  of  associating  with  the  Italian  nobility,  he 
shunned  their  salons  and  for  amusement  entertained  on 
the  same  day  of  each  week  a  group  of  resident  and  visit¬ 
ing  foreigners.  There  were  Shelley  and  his  wife,  and 
their  inquisitive  kinsman,  Captain  Medwinj  an  amusingly 
aspiring  German  writer  named  Taafe,  and  Captain  Hays. 
In  December,  they  were  joined  by  the  picturesque 
Trelawny,  as  honest  a  liar  as  ever  trod  shipboard.  The 
Gambas,  too,  Byron  was  with  daily,  though  at  this  time 
they  were  domiciled  in  a  separate  residence. 

It  was  pleasant  to  talk  with  these  friends  of  London, 
of  Parliament  with  its  scarcity  of  orators  and  its  “  leaven 
of  thought  and  good  sense  ”  which  engendered  a  respect 
that  many  of  its  members  lacked  when  first  they  entered 
it.7  He  jested  at  the  verbal  decorum  of  the  English,  — 
their  stupid  deification  of  cant ;  told  stories  of  the  Dandies, 
and  the  routs  and  balls  of  his  brilliant  winters  in  the 
Capital.  Many  times  he  talked  of  Napoleon,  of  his 
vanity  and  lack  of  sympathy,  the  abuse  of  his  vast  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and,  withal,  his  greatness  which  dwarfed  alb 
others  of  his  age.  He  celebrated  the  death  of  Lady 
Byron’s  mother  by  adopting  the  name  of  Noel,  and  there¬ 
after  rejoiced  that  he  could  sign  his  letters  with  “  N.  B.”  8 
Their  vivacity  and  sparkling  wit  makes  credible  the  claim 
that  none  surpassed  him  as  a  raconteur. 
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In  Pisa,  the  police,  who  heard  only  confusing  rumours 
of  the  Wednesday  dinners,  came  to  believe  that  Byron 
was  attempting  to  establish  in  their  city  a  literary  society 
whose  purpose  was  not  solely  to  be  the  discussion  of 
quatrains  and  couplets.  They  feared  his  spoken  and  his 
written  words.  From  Volterra,  the  Royal  Commissioner 
to  the  Buongoverno  wrote  to  Florence  of  the  danger  of 
a  translation  of  The  Prophecy  of  Dante ,  which  was  becom¬ 
ing  popular.  “  The  work,”  reported  the  Commissioner, 
“  is  certainly  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  our  Government 
or  any  Italian  Government.  It  seems  to  me  intended  to 
rouse  still  further  the  animosities  of  a  populace  already 
sufficiently  excited.  Lord  Byron  makes  Dante  his  spokes¬ 
man,  and  the  prophet  of  democratic  independence,  as  if 
this  were  the  salvation  of  Italy.”  9 

Alarm  was  expressed,  too,  —  and  for  a  reason  which 
would  have  amused  Byron,  —  at  the  introduction  prefixed 
by  the  translator.  Its  statement  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  work  had  been  done,  especially  the  labour  of 
divesting  “  certain  images  and  expressions  of  their  prosaic 
dress,”  suggested  to  the  Commissioner  that  no  such  effort 
would  have  been  expended  on  a  “  bad  poet  ”  except  for 
evil  purpose.10 

The  same  despatches  gave  warning,  also,  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  book,  entitled,  Italy.  Lord  Byron  had  received 
a  copy  in  Romagna.  Its  fearlessness  delighted  him  and 
he  approved  whole-heartedly  the  Irishwoman’s  strictures 
on  the  behaviour  of  Great  Britain  towards  Genoa  in  1814. 
He  did  not  think  she  went  too  far  when  she  expressed 
surprise  that  the  defrauded  Italians  had  not  risen  to 
massacre  their  betrayers. 
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It  was  unpleasant  for  officials  to  have  in  Pisa  a  critic 
whose  prestige  would  make  his  complaints  and  lightest 
observations  weighty.  Byron  showed  himself  willing, 
too,  to  extend  his  supervision  into  neighbouring  Lucca. 
A  rumour  that  its  Duchess  was  to  brighten  her  reign  by 
a  blazing  auto-da-fe  caused  the  utmost  activity  in  the 
Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  Byron  and  Shelley  set  about  getting 
the  signature  of  all  the  English  residents  to  a  petition 
against  the  reversion  of  the  Spanish  princess  to  so  bar¬ 
barous  a  custom.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  cause  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  interpose.  Fortunately,  the 
intended  victim  escaped  to  Florence  and,  on  giving  him¬ 
self  up,  was  promised  immunity  from  the  rigours  of  the 
Duchess.11 

Byron  had  exerted  himself  in  the  matter  as  a  citizen  of 
England  and  had  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
sentence  only  through  “  temperate  remonstrance.”  But 
his  principles  and  his  record  in  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Ravenna  caused  the  officials  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
Carbonari,  whose  English  birth  and  literary  prestige  made 
him  most  dangerous. 

His  fortune  had  lately  been  increased  by  the  sale  of 
several  MSS.  Late  in  1821,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  (a  part  of  the  purchase)  appeared 
without  the  name  of  publisher  or  author.  Book-sellers’ 
messengers  crowded  Murray’s  place  in  Albemarle  Street 
and,  the  interior  and  doorways  not  sufficing,  books  were 
passed  out  through  the  windows.12  Cain ,  published 
December  19,  1821,  proved  such  a  sensation  that  piratical 
editions  forced  Murray  to  apply  for  an  injunction  in 
Chancery.  Lord  Eldon,  at  last,  was  given  opportunity 
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to  rebuke  a  snub  Byron  had  administered  some  thirteen 
years  before.  With  a  littleness  quite  worthy  of  Tom 
Thumb,  his  Lordship  refused  the  injunction,  alleging, 
unjustly,  that  the  poem  was  intended  to  bring  religion 
into  disrepute.  His  Majesty,  King  George  IV,  hitherto 
not  remarkable  as  an  adept  in  theology  or  piety,  let  it  be 
known  that  he,  too,  was  shocked  at  the  “  blasphemy  and 
licentiousness  ”  of  Byron’s  writings.  From  Kentish  town 
to  Pisa,  the  clergy  gave  Cain  the  benefit  of  adverse  ad¬ 
vertising.  Good  people  blessed  themselves  when  they 
mentioned  Byron’s  name,  and  yet  could  not  forbear  from 
mentioning  it.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor’s  decision, 
royal  disapproval  and  the  clergy’s  fury,  a  jury  finally 
granted  the  publisher  protection  for  his  rights. 

The  tempest,  however,  had  affrighted  Murray  and  he 
refused  outright  to  publish  The  Vision  of  Judgment. 
His  refusal  became  exceptionally  irksome  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  letter  of  Southey’s  in  the  Courier.  The 
publication  of  gross  charges  implicating  Shelley,  Mary 
Godwin,  Byron,  and  Clare  Clairmont,  caused  Byron  to 
send  a  challenge  to  be  delivered  to  the  Laureate.  Kin- 
naird,  the  chosen  intermediary,  refrained  from  remon¬ 
strance  but  did  not  fulfill  his  friend’s  request.  The  con¬ 
tinued  silence  vexed  Byron  past  endurance.  He  was 
resolved  to  break  it  with  his  blasting  Vision.  But  the 
rejection  of  Murray  was  echoed  by  Longman.  Lord 
Byron  sent  instructions  that,  could  no  agreement  be 
reached  in  London,  the  poem  should  be  sent  to  Galignani  s 
in  Paris  and  published  on  whatever  terms  were  possible. 
As  a  last  recourse,  he  knew  he  could  await  Hunt’s  coming 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  journal.  In 
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February,  at  Shelley’s  suggestion,  Byron  had  sent  £200 
to  assist  the  transit  of  Hunt,  his  wife  and  six  offspring 
across  the  uncockney  Channel. 

The  tedium  of  exemplary  life  in  Pisa  was  rudely  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  picturesque  encounter,  late  in  March,  with  a 
certain  Sergeant  Masi,  Lord  Byron’s  cavalcade,  return¬ 
ing  from  a  ride  beyond  the  city’s  walls,  impeded  the 
progress  of  this  blustering  dragoon.  Masi,  it  seems,  was 
hastening  to  reach  the  city  gates  in  time  to  escape  an 
official  reprimand.  As  a  consequence  of  the  encounter, 
Shelley  was  knocked  from  his  horse  and  others  of  the 
party  suffered  wounds  from  the  flat  of  the  Sergeant’s 
sabre.  All,  except  Lord  Byron,  who  had  sped  before 
them,  were  detained  at  the  Porta  Alle  Piagge  by  the  sen¬ 
tinels.  Byron  made  for  his  house,  whether  to  get  arms 
or  to  send  his  secretary  to  notify  the  police  is  uncertain. 
He  started,  then,  to  return  to  aid  his  friends,  and  near 
his  palace  met  the  Sergeant.  One  of  the  servants  laid 
hands  on  Masi’s  bridle,  but  Byron  ordered  him  to  let  go. 
He  had  given  Masi  his  card  and,  thinking  him  an  officer, 
expected  satisfaction  the  next  day.  But  the  Sergeant 
seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  etiquette  of  duelling 
and  to  have  cared  less.  He  taunted  Byron  and,  some 
say,  drew  his  sword.  A  great  crowd  had  assembled 
and  in  the  confusion  no  one  could  say  just  how  it  came 
about.  But  Masi  was  unhorsed  and  seriously  wounded.13 

After  all,  it  was  a  very  profitable  day  for  the  Sergeant. 
As  the  years  grew,  his  story  lengthened  and  he  came  to 
fancy  himself  a  most  redoubtable  victim,  who  had  been 
grossly  abused  and  set  upon  and,  in  return,  had  dis¬ 
mounted  every  member  of  the  English  party,  including 
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Byron.  The  unctuous  recounting  of  his  prowess  brought 
many  curious  travellers  to  the  tobacco  shop  where  he 
passed  his  later  years.  He  had  his  portrait  painted.  He 
was  pensioned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  was 
his  boast  he  was  more  talked  of  in  London  than  the  Pope 
at  Rome. 

Some  of  Masi’s  friends  took  up  the  quarrel  and  the 
Commandant  had  much  ado  to  restrain  their  ardour. 
Torelli  states  that  Lord  Byron  distributed  alms  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  townspeople.  But  charity  was  no 
new  thing  for  the  poet.  Probably  he  heard  through  his 
servants  of  the  oath  of  vengeance  taken  by  certain  of  the 
garrison.  For  he  produced  a  formidable  effect  by  mount¬ 
ing  two  field  pieces  at  the  door  of  his  room  and  leaving 
firearms  on  his  table.  Doubtless  his  servants  prated  of 
this,  as  he  meant  they  should,  for  the  assaults  that  had 
been  threatened  were  not  made. 

All  of  the  English  inhabitants,  whether  Byron’s  friends 
or  not,  gathered  to  defend  his  palace.  And  the  beggars 
in  the  streets,  not  knowing  the  foreigners  were  armed, 
attempted  to  supply  them  with  stilettos.  When  Lord 
Byron,  the  day  after  the  encounter,  again  rode  out,  he 
was  saluted  by  many  of  the  Pisans,  who  before  had  kept 
their  hats  on  when  he  passed. 

But  those  who  favoured  the  Government  made  much 
of  the  incident,  and  pretended  to  be  affrighted  at  the 
Guicciolis.  They  said  that  Borgia  had  come  down  upon 
them  with  his  Romagnuoles.  Torelli,  in  his  voluminous 
despatches,  spoke  of  Byron’s  cavalcade  as  a  company  of 
assassins.  But  so  far  as  the  poet  was  concerned,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  found  it  could  do  little.  On  the  evidence  of 
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depositions  sent  by  Byron  and  his  party,  the  British 
Minister  at  Florence  exculpated  his  countryman  from 
having  sanctioned,  approved,  or  suggested  the  regrettable 
assault. 

Within  four  days  of  the  affair  two  of  Byron’s  servants 
and  one  of  the  Gambas’  were  arrested.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  suspects  was  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri, 
Byron’s  door-keeper,  who  once  had  been  a  gondolier  of 
the  Gambas  in  Venice  and  had  thrown  his  oar  away  to 
follow  his  new  master  wherever  he  might  go.  He  was  a 
giant  of  a  fellow,  prodigiously  bearded,  who  delighted  in 
his  richly-braided,  French-cut  livery.  The  Pisans  called 
him  il  barbone  and  said  he  had  two  murders  to  his  credit 
and  had  served  in  the  galleys.14  It  was  impossible  to 
convict  him.  He  had  only  laid  hold  of  Masi’s  bridle  and 
loosed  it  when  Byron  told  him  to.  His  master  provided 
a  feast  for  all  the  prisoners  at  which  this  “  Tita  ”  played 
the  host  on  the  first  day  he  was  released  from  strict 
confinement. 

Whoever  wielded  the  pitchfork  or  the  “  triangular¬ 
shaped  weapon  ”  which  wounded  Masi,  escaped  detection. 
Seventy  witnesses  were  examined  and  the  proceedings 
lasted  many  weeks.  It  was  an  opportunity,  Lord  Byron 
said,  to  study  jurisprudence.  He  attempted  to  secure  as 
his  advocate  a  liberal  professor  of  the  University  of  Pisa 
and,  on  being  regretfully  refused,15  sent  to  Florence  for 
the  famous  criminal  lawyer,  Lorenzo  Collini.  The  judge, 
charged  with  rendering  a  decision  in  the  affair,  was,  also, 
from  Florence.  Since  he  disliked  the  Pisans  and  wished 
to  augment  his  meagre  salary  by  a  present  from  Lord 
Byron,  he  showed  himself  very  civil  and  propitiatory. 
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He  had  read  terrifying  things  of  the  English  milord  in 
a  scurrilous  volume  purporting  to  detail  the  lives  of  great 
men  18  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  Byron  was 
disposed  to  be  quite  as  gentle  and  courteous  as  himself. 

The  Government  was  vexed  that,  with  its  host  of  spies, 
it  could  not  ascertain  who  had  wounded  Masi  or  with 
what  weapon  the  assailant  had  been  armed.  It  was  forced 
to  content  itself  with  recommending  Byron’s  three  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  attention  of  the  civil  authorities  and  restrain¬ 
ing  the  servant  of  the  Gambas  in  close  confinement.  The 
only  execution  was  made  on  Tita’s  beard.  He  alone  of 
the  four  was  banished  from  the  grand  duchy  and  went 
disconsolately  to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  with  the 
Shelleys  at  Lerici.  It  was  all  very  wrong,  Tita  protested. 
For  Lord  Byron  had  bought  him  and  still  paid  a  pension 
to  his  father. 

Byron  urged  Shelly,  as  having  been  the  one  most 
abused,  to  attempt  to  turn  the  tables  by  prosecuting  Masi. 
He  did  not  consider  that  he  himself  could  do  so,  because 
he  had  already  presented  the  Sergeant  with  his  card.  Had 
Shelley  consented,  the  counter  trial  would  have  seriously 
annoyed  the  Tuscan  Government,  which,  since  it  had  dis¬ 
covered  itself  unable  to  gather  evidence,  wished  to  sup¬ 
press  the  business  altogether.17 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  the  affair  was  that  the 
Gambas  were  informed  their  presence  in  Pisa  was  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  Government.  Again  Teresa  was  forced 
to  follow  her  father  and  brother,  and  drew  Lord  Byron 
in  her  train.  Late  in  May  of  1822,  they  removed  to 
Montenero,  a  suburb  of  Leghorn,  and  occupied  the  Villa 
Dupuy. 
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In  the  harbour  at  Leghorn,  Byron  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  an  American  naval  officer,  who  several  times  en¬ 
tertained  him  at  dinner  on  his  frigate  and  was  desirous  of 
giving  him  passage  to  the  United  States.18  He  was  too 
polite  immediately  to  refuse  to  visit  the  country  which  had 
gratified  him  by  its  appreciation  of  his  works,  but  it  was 
still  only  of  South  America  that  he  wove  his  plans. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Edward  Ellice, 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Coventry,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  foreign  trade.  The  letter  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  state  of  South  America,  a  Bolivar’s 
country,”  and  introductions  that  might  prove  useful, 
should  Byron  sail  for  Angostura.  He  had  heard  that 
land  was  cheap  and  wished  to  settle  and  enjoy  indepen¬ 
dence  and  civil  rights.  To  Trelawny,  he  spoke,  too,  with 
a  mixture  of  jest  and  gravity  of  a  desire  to  buy  a  province 
in  Chile,  Peru  or  Mexico  with  a  substratum  of  mineral 
wealth  that  would  yield  gilding  for  his  investment.  The 
money  recently  earned  by  his  poems,  together  with  his 
landed  income,  he  thought  would  make  him  welcome  as 
an  emigrant,  —  the  more  so,  since  he  wished  to  use  it  for 
development  and  not  mere  speculation.19 

At  this  time,  he  received  from  Genoa  a  little  yacht  and 
named  it  longingly  the  Bolivar.  Byron’s  request  that  a 
craft  with  a  name  so  incitingly  revolutionary  should  be 
allowed  at  will  to  embark  and  disembark  persons  along 
the  Tuscan  coast  was  promptly  denied  by  the  officials. 
It  would  have  interfered  with  their  surveillance.  Even 
his  servants,  when  they  went  to  the  post,  were  closely 
watched.  It  was  believed  that  he  and  Count  Pietro 
awaited  revolutionary  news  from  France.20 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  there  occurred,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  fracas  which  gave  the  local  officials  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  had  been  seeking.  Byron’s  coachman  and  his 
cook  indulged  in  a  hotly  meridian  quarrel  with  certain  of 
the  Gamba  servants  in  the  villa’s  gardens.  Knives  flashed 
and  blood  was  spilt.  When  Count  Pietro  intervened,  he, 
too,  was  slashed.  Lord  Byron  stood  aloof  on  a  balcony 
and  threatened  to  shoot  all  the  combatants  impartially  if 
they  did  not  desist.  In  the  end,  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  police.21  Teresa  was  in  tears ;  Count  Gamba  roused 
to  fury;  and  Byron,  returning  his  pistols  to  their  holster, 
meditated  what  effect  the  squabble  would  have  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Leghorn  officials. 

At  this  fevered  time,  Leigh  Hunt  arrived.  He  had 
walked  from  Leghorn,  —  his  head  buzzing  with  schemes 
for  his  journal  and  his  breast  filled  with  a  Micawber-like 
confidence  in  the  future  and  in  Lord  Byron,  who,  as¬ 
suredly,  would  cause  something  to  turn  up.  No  whit 
abashed  by  the  incident  which  made  his  advent  unpro- 
pitious,  he  began  to  put  his  plans  in  operation  by  a  request 
for  money.  His  brother,  John,  he  said,  was  in  sad  straits. 

Lord  Byron,  apprehensive  that  the  brawl  would  cause 
untoward  consequences,  was  hardly  eager  to  part  with 
funds  for  which  he  might  have  speedy  need.  Indeed, 
with  matters  as  they  were,  he  preferred  to  abandon  even 
the  project  of  the  periodical.  But  Leigh  Hunt  was  in¬ 
sistent.  He  had  severed  all  connection  with  the  Examiner 
and  was  totally  dependent  on  the  hypothetic  journal. 
Byron  felt  he  could  not  well  refuse  the  man  who  had 
unhesitatingly  supported  him  during  Dame  Grundy’s 
persecution  in  London.  He  offered  to  give  John  Hunt 
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the  MSS.  of  The  Vision  of  Judgment ,  which  he  warned 
must  be  published  with  omissions,  and  agreed,  as  soon  as 
the  time  was  more  propitious,  to  carry  through  the  project 
of  the  journal. 

Any  further  planning  was  postponed  by  reception  of 
despatches  which  warned  the  Gambas  to  leave  Tuscany 
within  three  days  on  pain  of  formal  banishment.  It  was 
Leigh  Hunt’s  idea  that  the  Government  desired  only  to 
separate  Byron  from  the  Romagnuoles  and  that,  had  the 
poet  shown  some  courtesy  to  the  Grand  Duke,  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends  would  have  been  molested  further. 
But  conciliation  was  very  far  from  Byron’s  mind.  He 
wrote  the  Governor  of  Leghorn  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
remain  in  a  country  where  his  friends  were  persecuted  and 
asked  that  the  Gambas  be  permitted  a  brief  delay  so  that 
he  might  arrange  his  affairs  and  withdraw  with  them. 

All  was  in  confusion.  There  was  talk  of  moving  to 
Genoa  or  Lucca.  Trelawny,  who  had  been  gladdened 
with  the  command  of  the  Bolivar ,  was  in  favour  of  trek¬ 
king  across  the  mountains  with  the  yacht  to  Genoa.  Lord 
Byron  rid  himself  of  insistence  on  this  terrestrial  naviga¬ 
tion  by  ordering  the  Captain  to  Lerici  and  then  to  Lucca 
with  letters  to  prepare  the  way  there  for  the  Gambas. 

Hunt  could  not  so  summarily  be  disposed  of.  Daily 
he  assaulted  the  harassed  poet  with  projects  for  the 
journal.  Continually  he  urged  his  poverty.  He  preceded 
Byron  and  Teresa  on  their  return  to  Pisa,  and  it  came 
about  that  conjugal  fidelity,  as  typified  by  Hunt,  his  wife 
and  six  children,  took  up  its  abode  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  It  was  the  father’s  theory  that 
children  should  be  left  unrestrained  until  they  were  of 
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an  age  to  be  reasoned  with.  The  little  Hunts  clambered 
up  and  down  the  grand  staircase  and  made  it  noisier  than 
ever  Byron’s  animals  had  done.  Their  unwilling  host 
described  them  as  dirtier  and  more  mischievous  than 
Yahoos.  Mrs.  Hunt,  as  representative  of  the  British 
matron,  believed  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  snub  Teresa 
and  make  that  happy  young  person  understand  that  her 
presence  in  Lord  Byron’s  palace  was  most  reprehensible. 
Leigh  Hunt,  himself,  suffering  under  what  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  known  today  as  an  inferiority  complex,  continu¬ 
ally  sneered  at  his  host,  even  while  he  made  use  of  his 
money  and  his  hospitality.22 

It  was  a  situation  Byron  would  not  have  permitted  to 
endure,  had  there  not  occurred,  while  discussions  of  the 
journal  still  were  under  way,  an  event  which  seemed  to 
render  its  establishment  an  obligation.  On  July  the  sixth, 
Shelley’s  little  yacht,  the  Ariel ,  carried  its  owner  lightly 
into  a  heavy  storm  to  meet  his  death.  He  had  intended, 
as  he,  himself,  has  said,  to  have  been  only  a  link  between 
two  thunderbolts  in  the  joint  enterprise  and  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  possible.  But  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  Byron  to  send  money  for  Hunt’s  passage  and 
to  give  him  lodging,  and  since  he  had  entreated  Byron’s 
services  for  the  journal,  it  seemed  that  Hunt,  on  Shelley’s 
death,  must  be  regarded  as  a  legacy. 

There  could  no  longer  be  denials.  Byron  besought 
Moore  to  contribute  and  was  refused  and  cautioned 
against,  himself,  embarking  in  such  bankrupt  company. 
In  London,  Murray  yielded  grudgingly  the  MSS.  which 
he  had  feared  to  publish.  The  journal  was  to  be  called 
The  Liberal.  On  the  ground  floor,  Hunt  sweated  articles 
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for  its  forthcoming  numbers.  Above,  Byron  continued 
his  cantos  of  Don  Juan ,  and  completed  The  Deformed 
T  ransformed. 

Perhaps  the  splendid  spirit  of  revolt,  so  manifest  in 
Byron’s  writing  at  this  time,  received  no  little  impetus 
from  the  disgust  and  inquietude  with  which  he  regarded 
his  ever-tightening  bonds.  While  he  writhed  in  his 
palazzo,  he  adjured  Rome  to  rise  and  free  herself,  —  to 
be  crushed  in  one  wide  tomb  rather  than  continue  subject. 
And  he  gave  his  hero  the  choice,  through  supernatural 
agencies,  to  visit  the  world  where  it  was  u  thickest,”  — 
where  there  was  war,  where  there  were  women  in  activity: 

“  Spain,  Italy  —  the  new  Atlantic  world  — 

Afric  with  all  its  Moors.” 

Whatever  pricks  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune 
added  their  sting  to  Byron’s  burning  wish  for  freedom 
should  be  regarded  as  most  fortunate  for  man’s  advance¬ 
ment.  His  verses  will  live  and  have  effect  when  the 
circumstances  of  their  writing  are  long  forgotten.  It  was 
probably  on  a  day  when  the  children  were  unusually  noisy 
and  especially  destructive,  when  Mrs.  Hunt  was  priding 
herself  on  some  particularly  feline  thrust,  that  Byron 
declared  that  he  would  war, 

“  at  least  in  words  (and  —  should  my 
chance  so  happen  —  deeds),  with  all  who  war 

With  Thought  j  — and  of  Thought’s  foes  by  far 
most  rude, 

Tyrants  and  Sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
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I  know  not  who  may  conquer:  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation.” 

Lord  Byron  meant  to  see  the  journal  well  started,  the 
brothers  Hunt  again  solvent,  and  after  that  to  part  with 
them.  In  August,  he  wrote  Moore  that  his  thoughts  were 
fluctuating  between  Greece  and  America,  where  he  would 
like  “  to  take  a  part  of  some  sort,”  were  it  not  that  love 
seemed  to  have  come  to  be  incompatible  with  glory.  The 
American  portrait  painter,  West,  who  had  followed  him 
from  Montenero,  found  Byron  too  much  annoyed  by  the 
Pisan  police  and  too  much  disturbed  by  his  own  thoughts 
to  make  further  sittings  possible.  He  was  on  the  point, 
West  thought,  of  sailing  for  America.  Hobhouse,  who 
visited  him  early  in  September,  heard  nothing  of  these 
plans.  But  that  was,  probably,  because  Byron  knew  his 
friend  would  have  derided  them.23  For  a  letter  written 
to  England  during  the  same  month  shows  he  was  striving 
to  set  his  affairs  in  order  for  a  migration  to  South 
America,  to  the  United  States,  or  even  to  Van  Dieman’s 
Land.  A  British  naval  officer,  Trelawny  wrote,  had 
boarded  the  Bolivar  at  Leghorn  and  removed  her  pen¬ 
nant.  Lord  Byron  instructed  the  captain  to  take  out 
American  papers  and  get  permission  to  sail  under  the 
American  flag.  It  seemed  a  first  step  to  a  change  of 
citizenship. 

While  Byron  made  these  tentative  plans,  Shelley’s 
yacht  was  raised  from  fifteen  fathoms  of  water.  Those 
seamen  who  saw  it  and  noted  the  position  in  which  things 
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were  found  on  board,  declared  she  could  not  have  been 
capsized.  They  believed  she  had  been  run  down  from 
behind.  It  came  to  be  suspected  that  during  the  darkness 
of  the  tempest,  the  craft  had  been  rammed  by  some  larger 
vessel.  In  later  years  a  theory  has  been  developed  that 
the  motive  for  the  Ariel’s  sinking  was  the  hope  of  plunder. 
It  was,  perhaps,  believed  Lord  Byron  was  aboard  and 
that  he  carried  much  gold  with  him.  It  was  known  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  exacting  in  its  inquiries, 
had  he  been  drowned.  The  mystery  remains,  for  evidence 
is  somewhat  dubious.24 

However,  the  suspicions  even  then  aroused  as  to  the 
manner  of  Shelley’s  death,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
friends  Byron  had  made  in  Milan,  Venice,  and  Ravenna 
were  imprisoned  or  in  exile  j  the  unfortunate  brushes  with 
officialdom  at  Pisa  and  at  Leghorn,  caused  the  poet  intense 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Gambas. 

The  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Sardinia  wrote  that 
the  family’s  safest  asylum  would  be  in  the  residence  of 
Byron.25  Since  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to 
live  in  Tuscany,  the  poet  decided,  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  move  to  Genoa  that  they  might  again  unite 
with  him. 

He  would  have  been  well  content  to  leave  Leigh  Hunt 
and  wife,  and  their  obstreperous  bantlings,  where  they 
were.  But  Hunt  insisted  on  accompanying  him,  and 
Byron  again  good-naturedly  supplied  him  with  money 
to  transport  his  chattery,  children,  and  chattels  in  a 
felucca. 

He,  himself,  with  Teresa,  went  by  land  and  when  they 
reached  Albaro,  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  took  up  their  residence 
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in  the  Casa  Saluzzo.  Soon  they  were  joined  by  young 
Pietro  and  the  father. 

But  this  time  it  was  arranged  that  Leigh  Hunt’s  estab¬ 
lishment  should  be  separate.  The  torches  that  were  to 
enlighten  opinion  with  the  Liberal  were  to  be  set  blazing 
under  different  roof  trees. 


CHAPTER  V 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  JOURNALISM 

Lord  Byron’s  journalistic  activities  were  fearfully 
awaited.  From  Pisa,  Torelli  had  reported  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  designed  to  be  a  weekly  satire  against  Austria, 
—  something,  he  cautioned,  “  much  more  dangerous  than 
Lady  Morgan’s  book.”  1  In  London,  the  Tory  journalists 
held  their  pens  poised  to  deride  the  new  Whig  sheet  so 
soon  as  it  should  come  from  John  Hunt’s  press.  They 
hoped  their  greeting  would  hasten  the  Liberal's  farewell.2 

Lord  Byron,  with  the  Gambas,  abode  in  the  Casa 
Saluzzo  at  Albaro.  It  was  reached  by  a  path,  both  narrow 
and  precipitous,  and  guarded  by  great  iron  gates.  Within, 
there  was  a  study,  book-lined,  and  with  long  windows 
that  disclosed  a  grove  of  yew  trees.3  Here  Byron,  also, 
waited.  In  his  isolation,  he  was,  perhaps,  no  more  at 
peace  than  were  his  critics.  Both  Kinnaird  and  Moore 
had  warned  him  more  than  once  against  the  project. 
Murray  had  shown  himself  frankly  hostile  to  a  plan  that, 
if  successful,  would  have  deprived  him  not  only  of  the 
poems  he  feared  to  print  but  of  those  he  knew  would 
bring  him  gain  with  safety.  And  Murray,  Byron  knew, 
controlled  a  formidable  share  of  public  opinion.  More¬ 
over,  the  first  issue  was  to  contain  The  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  Byron  had  instructed  Murray  to  turn  over  to 
John  Hunt  the  preface  and  the  corrected  copy,  —  which 
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last  he  considered  less  actionable  than  the  original.  He 
had  recommended,  too,  that  Hunt  obtain  legal  advice 
and  make  whatever  changes  might  be  considered  ex¬ 
pedient. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1822,  the  Liberal  ap¬ 
peared.  It  contained  The  Vision  of  Judgment  without 
the  preface  and  without  the  emendations  which  Byron 
had  intended  as  a  safeguard.  It  contained,  also,  three 
epitaphs  on  Castlereagh,  which  he  had  sent  Hunt  for  the 
more  fugitive  pages  of  the  Examiner .4  The  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  taken  his  own  life  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  his  reverend  burial  in  the  Abbey  between  the 
graves  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  When  his  body  was  carried  into 
Westminster,  there  had  been  a  great  shout  from  the 
multitude  without.  The  Liberal's  epitaphs  seemed  a 
mocking  echo  from  Italy  of  the  macabre  tumult  that 
England  was  striving  to  forget. 

The  storm  which  had  impended  broke  in  an  avalanche 
of  pelting  criticism.  T he  Literary  Gazette  labelled  Lord 
Byron’s  satire  and  his  epigrams  as  heartless.  It  con¬ 
demned  him  as  vulgar  and  impious.  In  the  Courier ,  he 
was  described  as  an  unsexed  Circe,  who  offered  poisoned 
wine  in  a  bejewelled  cup.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  formed  a  combination,  said  the  Gazette >  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  folly  and  imbecility.  But  here  the  incautious  critic 
stumbled  into  the  very  sin  he  inveighed  against.  For  if 
Byron  erred  in  condemnation  of  the  dead  George  III  5 
and  the  suicide,  Castlereagh,  the  Gazette  was,  also,  repre¬ 
hensible  in  calling  the  drowned  Shelley  a  fool.  How¬ 
ever,  a  tu  quoque  is  about  the  only  defence  one  can  well 
make  for  the  epitaphs.  For  many  years  and  in  many 
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poems  Byron  had  denounced  the  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
considered  him  the  very  embodiment  of  the  oppression 
and  restrictions  so  characteristic  of  the  age.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  he  could  well  have  afforded  still  to  criticise.  For, 
unfortunately,  Castlereagh’s  work  could  not  be  given 
Abbey  burial.  But  the  epitaphs  mocked  at  the  manner 
of  his  death.  And  suicide,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
not  the  act  of  a  statesman  but  simply  the  admission  of 
unbearable  sorrow.  It  is  a  very  personal  affair  between 
a  man  and  his  own  body.  Had  Byron  forborne  to  mock 
at  it,  he  would  have  shown  himself  more  knightly. 

No  one,  however,  who  admires  sturdy  satire  and  the 
attempt  to  banish  with  laughter  what  many  strive  against 
with  arms,  can  regret  that  Byron  wrote  the  bitterly  joyous 
Vision  of  Judgment.  As  for  the  King,  we  in  America,  at 
least,  can  hardly  wish  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  continually  attempted  to  thwart  liberty.  His  injustice 
to  the  English  Catholics  aroused  even  Saint  Peter  to  fury. 
In  the  poem,  Heaven’s  warden  vows  he’ll  never  let  a  king 
enter  who  has  denied  the  favoured  church  its  freedom. 

But  the  cream  of  the  jest  is  the  treatment  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  who  strives  to  exercise  his  royal  office  in  his 
Majesty’s  defence.  An  universal  cough  convulses  the 
skies  when  Southey  appears,  and  when  he  begins  to  read 
the  Vision  Byron  has  parodied,  the  angels  take  to  their 
wings,  —  the  devil  runs  howling  back  to  his  more  com¬ 
fortable  hell;  and  Michael,  in  a  valorous  attempt  to 
drown  the  drivel  with  his  trump,  finds  that  he  cannot 
sound  it,  for  his  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  Southey’s  poem. 
Finally,  Saint  Peter  strikes  the  Laureate  with  his  keys 
and  sends  him  hurtling  back  to  earth.  In  the  confusion, 
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the  King  slips  into  Heaven  and  begins  to  practise  an  ap¬ 
propriate  psalm.  It  is  mirth  provoking  and  yet  the 
broidery  of  ludicrous  incident  is  never  applied  so  elabo¬ 
rately  as  to  hide  the  strong  weft  of  indignation,  which 
always  should  exist  to  justify  a  satire. 

Byron’s  sense  of  poetic  values  must  have  consoled  him 
with  the  knowledge  that,  though  the  poem  waked  hostile 
criticism  in  England,  it  was  truly  great.  But  he  had  a 
healthy  appetite  for  praise  and  he  would  have  been 
greatly  pleased  if  the  Whig  papers  had  given  battle  to 
the  Tories  in  his  defence. 

The  wound  to  his  vanity  was  somewhat  assuaged  by 
the  attentions  paid  him  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
American  squadron,  then  anchored  off  Genoa.  He  was 
shown  American  editions  of  his  poems,  and  wrote  Kin- 
naird  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  highly  thought  of 
in  the  United  States  and  Germany  was  “  some  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  desertion  of  the  English.” 

Kinnaird’s  letters  were  most  disheartening.  He  was  a 
man  of  business  and  regarded  Byron’s  attempts  to  float 
the  brothers  Hunt  on  a  gaily  treacherous  bladder  of  ridi¬ 
cule  as  preposterously  quixotic.  He  wrote,  tersely,  that 
John  Hunt  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Constitutional 
Association  for  the  publication  of  the  Vision.  But  Byron, 
undismayed,  answered  that  he  would  come  to  England  at 
the  proper  time  and  stand  the  trial  himself.  Meantime, 
he  instructed  that  the  best  counsel  possible  should  be 
retained  for  Hunt. 

His  new  publisher’s  disaster,  Byron  ascribed  to 
Murray’s  willful  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  Vision.  It 
served  the  closer  to  cement  a  connection  Byron’s  friends 
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deplored  and  which  he  himself  was  eager  to  sever  as  soon 
as  the  Hunts  could  be  made  solvent.6  It  was  something 
that,  at  least,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  Liberal 
had  enriched  the  brothers.  He  set  about  the  writing  of 
another  poem  to  benefit  the  tottering  journal  and  repair 
his  own  prestige. 

So  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned,  his  method  was  much 
like  that  of  the  man  who  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush  to 
restore  the  vision  which  brambles  had  put  out.  For  if 
the  criticism  of  a  dead  King  and  a  not  too  popular  Poet 
Laureate  had  roused  resentment,  it  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  mordant  discussion  of  current  politics  and 
the  idols  of  the  hour  could  hope  to  placate  it.  The  very 
name  of  the  new  poem  was  offensive.  The  Age  of 
Bronze  7  was  a  derisory  farewell  to  1822,  a  year  which 
saw  the  hopes  of  Wilberforce  justified  by  an  European 
convention  against  slavery  and  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals 
shattered  by  the  decision  of  the  Continental  Powers  to 
oppose  the  Constitutionalists  in  Spain. 

Byron  began  the  satire  in  December,  when  the  Congress 
of  Verona  had  been  for  two  months  in  secret  session. 
Had  he  possessed  the  privilege  of  attending  it  as  a  fear¬ 
less  representative  of  the  fourth  estate,  he  could  not  more 
aptly  and  audaciously  have  limned  the  statesmen  and 
the  monarchs  then  in  conference.  The  “  coxcomb  Czar  ”$ 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia ;  the  Epicurean  Louis ; 
“power’s  foremost  parasite,”  Prince  Metternichj  and 
Wellington, 

“  With  eagle  beak  so  curled, 

That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world,” 
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each  and  all  were  dangled  from  Lord  Byron’s  pen  with 
little  more  of  respect  than  had  they  been  so  many  gaudy, 
valorous  puppets.  None,  however,  was  handled  so 
roughly  as  was  the  ex-wife  and  ex-empress,  who  ruled 
“  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese.”  Perhaps  Byron  detested 
Marie  Louise  not  only  because  it  was  Napoleon  whom  she 
had  deserted,  but  because,  in  her  calm  inscrutability  and 
confident  assumption  of  virtue,  she  reminded  him  of 
Lady  Byron. 

All  the  Powers  assembled  in  conference,  Byron  repre¬ 
sented  as  swaying  with  ponderous  malice  to  and  fro  to 
crush  aspiring  nations  with  a  pendulous  stupidity  that 
scarce  knew  what  it  did.  It  seemed  to  him  an  impious 
jest  at  heaven  that  the  Holy  Alliance  should  attempt  to 
cast  a  halo  of  sanctity  around  proceedings  of  infernal 
tyranny.  Byron’s  heroes  were  Washington,  Franklin, 
Kosciusko,  and  Bolivar,  and  he  had  no  doubt  their  prin¬ 
ciples  would  finally  triumph.  He  warned  the  Greeks  to 
breed  for  themselves  leaders  like  these  and  not  to  expect 
to  gain  freedom  through  Russia’s  intervention.  But  his 
experience  in  Italy  had  taught  him  that,  in  the  mechanics 
of  revolution,  heroism  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  wheels  go  round.  According  to  the  French  press,  one 
of  the  Rothschilds  was  in  attendance  at  Verona.  Byron 
knew  that  the  Neapolitan  Government  was  negotiating 
a  great  loan  through  the  powerful  family,  that  Austria, 
France,  and  Prussia  had  access  to  their  gold,  and  that 
Italy,  so  long  as  this  should  be,  could  only  gaze  at  the 
pageantry  of  nations  as  a  woeful  outsider.  The  Congress, 
he  believed,  was  no  more  than  a  “New  Jerusalem  ”  for 
the  House  of  Rothschild. 
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“  All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
And  waft  a  loan  from  £  Indus  to  the  poled 
The  banker-broker-baron  brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need.” 

Lord  Byron  observed  the  world  about  him  and  saw  that 
it  was  gold,  not  steel,  which  reared  triumphal  arches. 

This  political  belief,  as  well  as  the  munificence  of  his 
charities,  offers  abundant  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
in  his  latter  years  he  was  avaricious.8  Gold  was  the  com¬ 
modity  that  Byron  knew  an  emigrant  would  have  most 
need  of,  —  most  of  all  such  an  emigrant  as  might  aspire 
to  play  a  part  in  the  securing  of  freedom  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  state.  No  one  could  have  shown  a  more 
hearty  contempt  for  selfish  money  lust  than  he  has  shown 
when,  in  his  description  of  The  Age  of  Bronze ,  he  passed 
under  review  the  English  landlords. 

These  gentry  had  been  indignant  ever  since  Peel’s  bill, 
in  1819,  had  enforced  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
The  measure,  they  said,  had  caused  a  fall  in  prices  and 
rents,  which  had  soared  skyward  during  the  long  progress 
of  the  war.  The  memory  of  their  former  prosperity  had 
made  them  very  indifferent  partisans  of  peace.  Most 
agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  a  proposal  Castlereagh  had 
made  shortly  before  his  death.  It  provided  that  when¬ 
ever  corn  should  fall  below  a  certain  price,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  issue  liberal  loans  in  exchequer  bills  to 
landed  proprietors,  and  that  foreign  corn  should  be  de¬ 
barred  from  importation  until  the  domestic  price  had 
reached  a  given  point  considerably  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  Government  loans  were  available.  It  intro- 
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duced,  also,  a  sliding  scale  by  which  import  duties  de¬ 
creased  in  ratio  as  the  domestic  price  advanced  above  the 
standard  price  which  permitted  foreign  corn  to  enter. 

Lord  Byron,  by  Lady  Noel’s  death,  inherited  a  large 
agrarian  income,  but  his  own  interests  did  not  prevent  him 
from  deriding  the  efforts  of  the  landholders  to  juggle 
the  price  of  corn  to  their  own  liking.  Napoleon  would 
have  done  the  work  much  better  and  would  have  main¬ 
tained  the  war-time  altitude  of  rent.  He  chided  the 
agriculturalists  for  having  exiled  their  benefactor: 

u  Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte’s  reign? 

His  vices 

Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your 
prices; 

He  amplified  to  every  lord’s  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  high  rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  Isle  so  lone? 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne.” 

The  subject  mastered  him  so  that  he  was  not  able  long 
to  continue  his  bantering  sarcasm.  His  repeated  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  rhyme  of  rent  is  as  the  impact  of  so  many  body 
blows  dealt  at  war-battening  landlords.  He  scoffed  at 
them  as  “  inglorious  Cincinnati,” 

“  Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm; 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle  —  why?  for  rent!  ” 
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The  satire  was  one  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  anger 
of  the  Tories.  The  only  lines  they  could  approve  were 
those  in  praise  of  their  new  leader,  Canning.9  Byron  had 
long  admired  him  for  his  wit  and  oratory,  and  for  his 
championship  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Irish  Catholics. 
He  warned  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  how  little  worthy 
was  the  party  allegiance  he  might  expect. 

John  Hunt  forbore  publishing  in  the  Liberal.  He 
chose  as  Byron’s  contribution  to  the  January  number  a 
poem  severely  non-political.10  Such  weighty  matter  as 
The  Age  of  Bronze  might  well  have  sunk  a  craft  already 
in  deep  peril.  Curiously  enough,  but  probably  not  with 
malice  prepense,  he  reserved  the  satire  to  give  a  greeting 
to  the  British  on  the  first  of  April, 

During  the  weeks  following  the  composition  of  the 
political  satire,  Lord  Byron  found  surcease  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  fevered  Europe  by  a  pleasant  excursion  into 
the  realm  of  romance.  His  poem  on  T he  Island  glorifies 
the  primitive  struggles  and  joys  of  settlers  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Such  an  idyllic  picture  of  a  clime,  blest  by 
the  smiles  of  “  summer  years  and  summer  women,”  makes 
one  thankful  that  the  poet  was  restrained  by  circumstances 
from  indulging  any  of  his  plans  for  colonizing.  It  would 
have  been  unfortunate  to  have  dimmed  the  pretty  thing 
with  the  sad  smudge  of  reality.  And  yet  Byron  was  still 
cherishing  his  wish  to  journey  to  America.  To  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  who  visited  Genoa  in  the  spring  of  1823,  he  said 
that  he  intended  going  as  soon  as  his  affairs  could  be  ad¬ 
justed.  The  morals  of  America,  he  told  his  visitor  very 
gravely,  were  much  purer  than  those  of  England.  He 
intimated  that  he  would  find  them  more  congenial  to  his 
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own.11  Pietro  Gamba  has  recorded  that  once  he  saw  Lord 
Byron  nearly  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  United 
States.  But  had  the  great  man’s  wish  been  as  sincere  as 
it  was  protracted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would, 
somehow,  have  put  his  anticipations  to  the  test. 

It  was  Europe  that  truly  enthralled  him.  He  under¬ 
stood  so  well  its  sins,  its  hopes,  its  pleasures,  and  he  was 
so  eager  to  assuage  its  sorrows  that  he  would  not  have 
escaped  the  Continental  tangle,  if  he  could.  He  turned 
from  The  Island  to  write  the  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan 
which  the  fates  were  to  permit  him.12  John  Hunt  had 
already  received  from  the  reluctant  Murray  cantos  six  to 
fourteen,  all  of  which  he  published  before  the  close  of 
1823.  He  had  been  given  the  scantiest  encouragement 
by  the  author.  Lord  Byron  believed  from  the  letters  of 
his  friends  that  public  opinion  held  him  in  the  utmost 
disesteem.  The  poem  in  no  way  concerned  itself  with 
efforts  at  conciliation.  Murray  had  taken  fright  at 
Byron’s  intention  of  carrying  Don  Juan  through  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  not  excluding  those  which  decree  or 
refuse  divorce. 

The  probability  of  indecorum  in  the  hero’s  adventure 
was  no  more  alarming  than  the  certainty  that  the  tale 
would  be  shot  through  with  sundry  vivid  observations 
on  the  society  in  which  Don  Juan  disported  and  on  the 
governments  he  served.  Deftness  could  be  expected,  for 
Byron  knew  his  world.  Delicacy  could  not,  for  Murray 
knew  Lord  Byron.  Strong  colours  there  were.  But  they 
were  used  not  for  gauds  but  for  the  delineation  of  a  great 
design.  Under  the  gipsy  red  and  yellow  of  Don  Juan 
are  sober  vestments  and  serious  intent.  It  preaches,  if 
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one  may  use  so  dour  a  word  for  its  sunbright  passages, 
the  worth  of  liberty  for  men  and  nations.  And  it  very 
pertinently  practices  its  preachment: 

“  It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people: 

Without  mey  there  are  demagogues  enough,13 

I  wish  men  to  be  free 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings,  from  you  as  me. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties:  —  never  mind! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art, 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery’s  jackal  cry.” 

And  with  this  declaration  Lord  Byron  splendidly  in¬ 
veighs  against  kings,  their  ministers,  their  trickery  sinking- 
funds,  and  all  the  loaded  dice  of  state.  The  weary  and 
hypocritical  society  he  depicts,  the  eagerly  applauded 
Utopias  of  the  radicals,  he  sees  as  only  the  consequence 
of  a  smothered  individualism.  As  an  ironic  panacea  for 
evil,  he  entreats  Wilberforce,  who  has  freed  the  blacks, 
to  shut  up  the  whites,  who  so  successfully  were  enslaving 
their  brethren,  —  to  ship  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal,  to 
imprison  all  the  heroic  salamanders  and  ensure  strict 
privacy  for  their  voracious  fire  eating. 

If  the  makers  of  war  were  enchained  and  bedlam  were 
released,  he  believed  no  difference  would  appear  in  the 
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conduct  of  things  mundane.  For  war,  he  thought,  de¬ 
stroyed  not  only  branch  but  root.14  It  would  exist  so  long 
as  men  were  subservient.  Byron,  by  wit,  by  vitupera¬ 
tion,  by  his  own  example  strove  to  rouse  them,  —  to  teach 
“  if  possible,  the  stones  to  rise  against  Earth’s  tyrants.” 
He  was  sure  that,  on  some  distant  day,  the  mob  would 
cease  its  imitation  of  Job  and  that  the  people  would  grow 
stronger  than  their  kings.  And  he  begged  that,  when 
such  time  should  come,  it  might  be  remembered  that 
some  part  of  those  future  endeavours  had  been  engend¬ 
ered  by  men,  who  like  himself,  had  shown  what  things 
existed  when  the  world  was  chained. 

Unlike  the  theorists  of  today,  he  thought  the  indepen¬ 
dence  which  would  make  wars  of  depredation  impossible 
would  have  to  come  about  through  revolutionary  war. 
In  the  semi-flippant  manner  he  adopted  to  prevent  him¬ 
self  from  seeming  a  philosopher,  he  wrote: 

“  I  would  fain  say  c  fie  on’t,’ 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  Revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  Hell’s  pollution.” 

The  English,  still  glorying  in  their  late  victories,  were 
admonished  that  war  was  a  “  brain-spattering,  windpipe- 
slitting  art,”  and  that  Waterloo  had  imposed  Legitimacy 
on  Europe j  taxes,  debt  and  Castlereagfi  on  England}  and 
had  been  of  benefit  only  to  Wellington  and  his  Tory 
partisans.  The  Duke  was  treated  to  some  criticism  very 
different  from  the  praise  he  was  accustomed  to  read  in 
the  Gazette.  Byron  discussed  his  pensions  and  his  plate, 
his  wooden  attempts  at  diplomacy,  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  the  famine  of 
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his  Irish  countrymen,  with  unusual  and  unpleasant  frank¬ 
ness.  He  dedicated  to  Wellington  those  cantos  which 
described,  with  most  horrendous  realism,  the  Seige  of 
Ismail. 

His  estimate  of  the  national  hero  had  changed  only 
slightly  during  seven  years  of  exile,  but  much  of  the  early 
resentment  Byron  had  felt  for  England  had  been  worn 
away.  He  had  come  to  regard  her  with  regretful  venera¬ 
tion.  Through  intimate  knowledge,  the  hatred  felt  by 
Continentals  was  precluded,  but  he  shared  their  sorrow 
at  her  failure  to  realize  the  fair  promises  she  had  made 
before  the  war.  To  Europe  she  seemed,  in  1823, 

“  That  worse  than  worst  of  foes ,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  Freedom  to  mankind.” 

He  was  hopeful  that  the  new  Foreign  Secretary, 
George  Canning,  would  reverse  Castlereagh’s  policy  of 
repression.15  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Spain’s  rebellious  colonies  in  South  America  and  of  the 
belligerence  of  Greece  seemed  vastly  encouraging.  He 
was  fearful,  though,  that  the  Government’s  former  creed 
might  still  revive,  and  strove,  somewhat  illogically,  to 
batter  Castlereagh’s  detested  ideas  by  personal  abuse. 
The  weak,  wordy  harvest  of  the  dead  minister’s  speech, 
the  manner  of  his  suicide,  as  in  The  Age  of  Bronze ,  were 
again  subjects  for  derision.  Any  weapon  was  good,  the 
poet  thought,  when  it  was  used  against  the  most  despotic 
minister  of  the  age. 

One  factor  Lord  Byron  esteemed  as  more  dynamic 
than  the  will  of  diplomats.  In  The  Age  of  Bronze  he 
had  celebrated  the  power  of  the  Rothschilds.  In  Don 
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Juan  he  returned  to  the  theme.  He  exalted  ready  money 
as  Aladdin’s  lamp,  and  its  possessors  as  those  who  held 
the  power  to  liberate  mankind  with  the  very  ore  that  had 
engendered  degradation.  It  was  a  paradox  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  true  to  Byron  ever  since  a  Rothschild  loan  had 
thwarted  the  disastrous  Italian  attempt  at  liberation. 
“Who  hold,”  he  asked,  “  the  balance  of  the  world? 

Who  reign 

O’er  Congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain? 

(That  make  old  Europe’s  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
all) 

Who  keep  the  World,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure?  Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all? 

The  shade  of  Buonaparte’s  noble  daring? 

Jew  Rothschild  and  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring.” 

Lord  Byron  had  had  unpleasant  traffic  with  the  Jews 
in  London  on  his  own  behalf.  He  was  soon  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  wealth  of  gentile  money  lenders  with  better 
satisfaction  on  behalf  of  a  nation.  As  he  continued  Don 
Juany  he  invoked  the  “  shadows  of  glory  ”  that  he  might 
fitly  praise  “  poor  Greece.”  Already  he  had  enriched  an 
earlier  canto  with  that  lyric  apostrophe  to  her  storied  isles 
which  has  become  a  Sapphic  heritage  for  all  who  use  the 
English  language. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  February,  1823,  young 
Gamba  has  recorded,  that  Byron  felt  a  quickening  of  his 
abiding  love  for  Greece.  The  good  fortune  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  beginning  of  her  struggle  seemed  to  have 
deserted  her.  The  foreigners,  who  had  served  in  her 
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armies,  were  returning  to  their  homes.  No  Christian 
Power  concerned  itself  with  her  plight,  for  every  vestige 
of  attention  was  directed  west  to  Spain. 

Lord  Byron,  too,  had  for  a  time  felt  Spain’s  attraction. 
So  greatly  had  he  relished  the  dry  humour  of  the  mani¬ 
festos  of  the  Cortes  that  he  had  even  asked  Trelawny 
to  set  out  with  him  for  the  Peninsula.  If  the  sunshine 
of  Spanish  wit  could  divest  the  doctrine  of  intervention 
of  its  vaporous  aura,  what  could  not  Spanish  arms  do? 
The  overthrow  of  the  Liberals  came  as  a  mocking  rebuff 
to  his  confidence.  He  saw  he  must  go  elsewhere.16 

Other  insurrectionary  movements  there  were.  The 
Holy  Allies  were  disposed  to  think  that  there  existed  a 
network  of  correspondence  between  those  who  fomented 
them.  Lord  Byron  jestingly  avowed  himself  aggrieved 
that,  if  such  a  formidable  concert  were  extant,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  had  not  secured  for  him  some  part  in  it.  Far  from 
hearing  directly  from  the  East,  he  had  to  depend  on 
Trelawny  to  gather  information  for  him  from  the  crews 
of  Greek  vessels  docked  at  Leghorn. 

Meanwhile,  he  attempted  to  extricate  himself  with 
courtesy  and  some  dexterity  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Liberal.  On  John  Hunt’s  own  admission  the  paper  was 
not  successful  and  Byron  very  generously  ascribed  its  un¬ 
popularity  to  the  censure  called  forth  by  his  own  con¬ 
tributions.  He  begged  permission  to  withdraw.  His 
connection  with  the  paper  had  distressed  his  friends  and, 
apparently,  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  Hunts.  “  I  am 
at  this  moment,”  he  wrote,  “  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
England,  and  if  a  whistle  would  call  me  to  the  pinnacle 
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of  English  fame,  I  would  not  utter  it.”  To  Moore,  he 
wrote,  early  in  April,  of  his  desire  to  be  quit  of  the 
journal.  He  could  not  rebuke  himself  for  having  under¬ 
taken  it,  since  he  had  done  so  to  help  Leigh  Hunt.  But 
he  had  despaired  of  helping  a  man  who  seemed  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  help  himself.  The  better  plan  would  be 
for  Hunt  to  return  to  England  and  work  with  John,  who 
seemed  “  sensible,  plain,  sturdy,  and  enduring,”  —  quali¬ 
ties  which,  at  the  moment,  Lord  Byron  did  not  feel  rich 
in.  He  had  advanced  Leigh  Hunt  five-hundred-and-fifty 
pounds.  None  of  the  money  had  been  lent  so  willingly 
as  would  have  been  the  price  of  a  passage  home.  How¬ 
ever,  both  the  sturdy  Hunt  in  London  and  the  misan¬ 
thropic  Hunt  in  Genoa  were  loath  to  sever  the  connection. 

The  third  number  of  the  Liberal  appeared  on  April 
the  twenty-sixth,  with  an  anonymous  contribution  of  Lord 
Byron’s.  The  poem  was  non-political,  —  a  skit  on  the 
London  Bluestockings  of  such  slight  consequence  that  its 
authorship  was  unsuspected.  It  was  innocuous  and  un¬ 
worthy,  and  bears  witness  that  Lord  Byron  could  not  have 
been  profitably  tamed  to  do  his  stint  as  journalist. 

He  had  not  meant  to  be.  His  mind  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  for  many  years  with  questions  somewhat  larger 
than  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  brothers  Hunt.  In 
Italy,  even  at  the  moment,  there  seemed  a  recrudescence 
of  the  efforts  at  rebellion.  Proposals  were  made  which 
Byron  regarded  cautiously  in  view  of  past  experience. 
He  showed  sympathy  but  refrained  from  promises.17  In 
Greece,  a  constitution  had  been  promulgated,  and  Shelley’s 
friend,  Prince  Mavrocordato,  had  been  named  first  presi- 
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dent.  Before  the  third  issue  of  the  Liberal ,  Byron  already 
had  proffered  his  services  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
There  seemed  to  him  no  country  so  fair  as  Greece  in  which 
an  “  important  trifler  and  eminent  madman  ”  could 
worthily  redeem  his  life. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CALL  TO  GREECE 

In  Edinburgh,  late  in  August  of  1822,  a  company  of 
Scotchmen  met  to  pledge  subscriptions  for  the  aid  of 
those  who,  in  Greece,  were  struggling  for  liberty.  Had 
these  brothers  of  the  mountains  possessed  as  much  wealth 
as  they  had  sympathy,  initiative,  and  honesty,  the  story 
of  Byron’s  attempt  in  the  Morea  might  have  held  less  of 
sadness.  But  London  was  the  focal  centre  of  finance,  and 
it  was  at  London  that  Greece  elected  to  plead  her  cause. 

In  January  of  1823,  Andreas  Luriottis  arrived  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  Capital  in  his  compatriots.  He 
had  much  to  tell  of  the  constitution  of  Epidauros,  which 
had  been  devised  the  year  before  by  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
Theodore  Negri  (at  one  time  the  Ottoman  charge 
d’affaires  at  Paris),  and  an  astute  Italian  refugee.  It 
was  most  satisfyingly  liberal  in  all  its  tendencies.  Its 
provisions  were  to  be  secured  by  a  legislative  assembly 
and  an  executive  body  of  five  members,  —  of  whom  one 
was  to  be  president.  Eight  ministers  were  to  function  as 
appointees  of  the  executive.  No  liaison  was  made  between 
existing  institutions  and  this  central  administration.  Civic 
authorities  were  obligingly  left  unencumbered  by  financial 
responsibility.  No  safeguard  was  provided  against  either 
priestly  or  military  exactions.  The  provincial  senates, 
antedating  the  diplomatic  constitution,  might  have  read 
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its  articles  as  carefully  as  they  pleased  and  yet  not  found 
that  their  power  of  appointing  civil  and  military  officials 
was  invalidated.  Those  Greek  islands  which  had  raised 
and  maintained  small  navies  were,  likewise,  left  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  desires.1 

But  such  lacunas  as  a  man  of  business  might  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  instrument  were  obscured  by  a  rosy  efful¬ 
gence  of  liberalism  so  that,  with  London  sympathizers, 
they  escaped  all  criticism.  For  the  constitution  provided 
for  religious  liberty,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  all 
manner  of  judicial  torture.  Such  lambent  promises  of 
dawning  liberalism  were  well  adapted  to  attract  various 
British  philosophers  and  that  hopeful  company  which 
applauded  the  speeches  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse.  Others 
there  were  who  for  reasons  economic  wished  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Luriottis  in  all  his  pleadings. 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Greek  Committee, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  the  succeeding  month. 
Among  its  members  were  Lord  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Hume,  the  Russells,  and  John 
Cam  Hobhouse.  Its  home  secretary  was  John  Bowring, 
who,  the  preceding  year,  had  been  imprisoned  at  Boulogne 
because  of  the  suspicion  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  Peru  and  Portugal. 

Hobhouse  wrote  Byron  of  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  expressed  a  much  higher  esteem  for  Greece 
than  he  had  shown  when  the  two  had  traversed  the  Morea 
in  their  youth.  At  that  time  he  had  believed  there  was 
no  part  of  continental  Greece  to  which  a  body  of  Turks 
might  not  be  instantly  brought  effectually  to  quell  re¬ 
volt.  Byron  had  found  his  friend  more  patient  than 
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himself  with  the  harsh  dicta  of  Greek  detractors.  Hob- 
house  had  not  shared  his  hope  that  a  land  of  past  glory 
would  again  give  birth  to  heroes,  that  it  would  escape 
thralldom  to  Turkey  and  avoid  the  suzerainty  of  Russia.2 
Byron  was  delighted  that  the  years  had  wrought  a  change 
in  his  friend’s  opinions  and  was  eager  for  his  news  of  the 
Committee. 

It  was  decided  that  Captain  Edward  Blaquiere  should 
accompany  Luriottis  on  his  return  and  supply  the  London 
sympathizers  with  further  information  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  and  the  needs  that  were  most  urgent.  The 
Captain  was  a  traveller  and  had  written  and  translated 
various  works  on  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Trelawny 
claims  he  wrote  Blaquiere  of  Byron’s  interest  in  the 
Greeks  and  so  initiated  their  correspondence.  But 
Trelawny’s  egotism  seems  to  have  been  more  pronounced 
than  his  regard  for  veracity.  Byron’s  letters  to  Hobhouse 
were  quite  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  Captain  to  break 
his  journey  to  the  Ionian  Isles  by  a  visit  to  Albaro.3 

Shortly  after  Blaquiere  left  England  in  March  of 
1823,  Byron  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Greek  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  Chairman’s  notice  of  the  fact  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  Italy  until  the  latter  part  of  May.4  Trelawny’s 
statement  is  that  the  credentials  were  brought  by 
Blaquiere,  and  that  the  great  seal,  the  prodigality  of  wax, 
and  the  diplomatic  phrases  so  “  tickled  the  poet’s  fancy  ” 
that  he  involved  himself  more  deeply  in  promises  and 
proposals  than,  later,  he  found  to  be  convenient.5  But 
before  those  gewgaws  could  have  come  before  Lord 
Byron’s  eyes,  he  had  already  written  Blaquiere  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy  had 
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prevented  him  from  having  previously  returned  to  Greece 
to  endeavour  to  assist  her.  In  a  letter  written  Hobhouse 
a  few  days  after  Blaquiere’s  visit,  Byron  stated  that 
Blaquiere  wished  him  to  be  named  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  England  and  that,  far  from  welcoming  the 
proposal,  he  had  warned  the  Captain  that  the  name  of 
Byron  was  so  unpopular  that  it  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  had  “  no  wish  either  to  shine  or  to 
appear  officious.”  6 

Presumably,  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  not  looking 
over  his  shoulder  when  Byron  wrote  his  letters  about 
Greece.  His  ardour  and  self-abnegation  would  have  dis¬ 
tressed  her.  She  gave  no  welcome  to  Captain  Blaquiere 
and  the  Greek  Luriottis,  and  desperately  importuned 
Lord  Byron  to  remain  in  Italy.  Her  tears  and  pleading 
shook  his  resolution  and,  at  times,  he  doubted  whether 
he  could  get  away.  It  was  remembered  that  the  lady  had 
prevented  his  return  to  England  some  four  short  years 
before.  Young  Count  Gamba  was  as  eager  as  he  to  be 
leaving,  and  life  at  the  Casa  Saluzzo,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  scarcely  soporific.7 

There  was  at  Genoa,  at  this  time,  “  the  most  gorgeous 
Lady  Blessington,”  she  who  so  “  killed  ”  her  portrait  by 
Lawrence  that  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  it  had  eyes  only 
for  the  more  beautiful  original.  Lord  Byron  was  in¬ 
duced  to  dine  at  the  prodigal  board  of  her  husband  and 
formed  a  liking  for  the  Irish  nobleman.  He  grew  fond 
of  the  Comte  d’Orsay,  a  handsome  young  Frenchman, 
also  of  the  household.  As  for  the  lady  herself,  Byron 
wrote  Moore  that  he  regarded  her  as  merely  a  common 
acquaintance,  for  she  was  “  an  authoress,  and  all  that.” 
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Nevertheless,  Teresa  added  to  her  woes  the  agony  of 
jealousy.  She  believed  that  the  exquisite  woman  of 
fashion  with  whom  her  lover  rode,  chatted,  and  exchanged 
confidences  was,  in  some  way,  connected  with  his  desire  to 
leave  Italy  for  Greece.  Teresa  begged  to  be  taken 
with  him,  vowed  that  she  would  stand  privation  like 
a  soldier.  Lord  Byron  had  no  idea  of  acceding.  If  she 
went,  he  wrote  Kinnaird,  everything  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  seeing  her  out  of  harm’s  way.  But  he  pro¬ 
fessed  great  dread  of  her  imagining  herself  abandoned. 
He  wanted  no  more  romance  and  tales  of  ill  usage,  —  no 
more  “  Lady  Carolining  and  Lady  Byroning,  and  Glenar- 
voning.”  He  declared  impatience  at  Teresa’s  persistence 
“  after  a  liaison  of  four  years.”  He  was  not  leaving  her 
for  another,  but  only  that  he  might  embrace  a  duty  and 
espouse  a  righteous  cause. 

His  arguments  were  strengthened  by  the  recall  in  April 
of  Teresa’s  father  to  Ravenna.  The  withdrawal  of 
Count  Gamba’s  order  of  banishment  was  strangely  made 
contingent  on  the  return,  too,  of  his  daughter.  Byron 
informed  Hobhouse  that  the  Pope  was  extremely  desirous 
of  having  her  again  in  Ravenna.  Should  she  desire  it, 
her  separate  maintenance  would  be  confirmed.  If  not, 
her  husband  was  willing  once  more  to  receive  her  into  his 
home.  Only  she  must  promise  “  not  to  live  naughtily 
with  a  heretic,  and  a  Carbonaro,  and  a  foreigner  like 
Lord  Byron.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
gentleman  excepted  against  did  not  “  make  a  mountain 
of  her  resistance.”  8  He  believed  her  safety  would  be 
assured  by  a  return  with  her  father  to  Ravenna,  and  he, 
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himself,  was  as  eager  to  leave  Italy  as  it  appears  the  Pope 
was  to  have  him  go.  Her  brother,  young  Pietro,  would 
accompany  him  and,  if  success  came  to  the  Greeks,  both 
would  return.  This  was  Teresa’s  only  comfort.  She 
found  it  but  a  cold  one. 

Lord  Byron  was  writing  letters  constantly  to  Hobhouse 
and  Kinnaird.  He  wished  the  latter  to  get  credit  for  him 
at  the  most  convenient  Italian  Levant  places  for  the  whole 
of  his  disposable  funds,  and  he  urged  that  it  be  done 
promptly  so  that  he  might  leave  Italy  the  succeeding 
summer.  It  was  not  his  hope  to  accomplish  much  in  a 
military  way,  but  he  believed  he  could  do  something  as 
paymaster  and  adviser.  He  had  not  the  presumption,  he 
wrote  Hobhouse,  of  that  philosopher  at  Ephesus  who  lec¬ 
tured  before  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war.  He  would 
content  himself  with  speaking  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Committee  in  London.  He  was  ready 
to  forward  whatever  supplies  might  be  directed  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  initiate  the  giving  by  sending  contributions 
of  his  own.  He  hoped  that,  once  in  Greece,  he  could 
somewhat  civilize  the  mode  of  warfare,  —  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  which  both 
sides  offended.  That  which  he  planned  to  do,  he  detailed 
with  a  proud  humility,  as  though  the  effort’s  worth  came 
from  the  object  toward  which  it  was  directed. 

Never  does  he  appear  to  have  realized  the  value  of  his 
mere  espousal  of  the  cause.  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  Simois, 
Scamander,  —  the  Isles  acquired  new  glory  through  his 
sympathy.  Not  alone  in  England,  but  in  France,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Italy,  and  in  far-off  America  his  power  was 
recognized.  He  had  opposed  the  Holy  Alliance  un- 
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ceasingly  and  fearlessly;  he  had  versed  in  flashing  satire 
what  others  stumblingly  suspected  of  the  congresses;  he 
had  derided  the  popular  idols  and  praised  those  whom  his 
countrymen  detested;  he  had  struggled  for  liberty  con¬ 
sistently  and  most  unselfishly  since  early  manhood.  His 
poems  already  had  been  translated  into  many  languages 
and  had  inspirited  many  minds.  No  contribution  of  his 
wealth,  —  had  it  included  Newstead,  Rochdale,  and  all 
else,  could  have  been  of  more  pregnant  significance  than 
the  fleet  news  that  Byron  meant  to  go  to  Greece.9 

Early  in  May,  John  Bowring,  the  Committee’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  sent  to  him  a  notification  of  his  unanimous  election 
as  a  fellow  member.  The  chairman’s  notice  came  a  fort¬ 
night  later.  Byron’s  letter  accepting  the  honour  and  its 
obligations  was  forthwith  published  on  receipt  in  London. 
If  his  commission  came  to  him  decked  with  the  seals  and 
ribbons  of  ostentatious  officialdom,  as  Trelawny  has 
claimed,  Lord  Byron’s  response  must  have  rebuked  the 
senders  by  its  earnestness  and  stark  simplicity. 

With  no  single  rhetorical  flourish,  Byron  set  down 
those  needs  of  the  Greeks  which  he  had  ascertained 
through  diligent  inquiry,  and  the  methods  which  he 
thought  would  be  expedient  to  meet  them.  Field  ar¬ 
tillery  was  desired,  light  and  fit  for  mountain  service; 
gunpowder;  hospital  and  medical  stores,  all  of  which 
could  be  sent  best  by  M.  Negri,  who  was,  then,  at  Ida. 
Byron  warned  the  Committee  against  transporting  a 
brigade  of  raw  British  soldiers  who  might  prove  unruly 
and  show  mutinous  dissatisfaction  at  hardships  which, 
already,  had  disheartened  the  Philhellenes.  He  thought 
it  advisable  to  send,  instead,  a  small  body  of  officers,  es- 
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pecially  those  of  the  artillery  and  such  as  had  served  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  and  spoke  Italian.  A  com¬ 
petent  engineer  would  be  welcome,  —  one  who  brought 
such  stores  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  making  of 
ammunition  and  the  construction  of  defence. 

Lord  Byron  touched  diplomatically  on  the  political  ad¬ 
vantage  that  would  lie  in  thwarting  Russia  and  on  the 
commercial  gains  which  would  accrue  to  England  in  the 
event  of  success.  They  were  desiderata,  which,  however 
secondary  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee,  would  have 
much  weight  with  statesmen  and  the  general  public. 
Should  success  be  postponed  for  some  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  contingency  Lord  Byron  faced  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  He  knew  that  all  subscriptions  could  be  nobly 
used  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  vanquished  and  to 
enable  them  to  find  and  make  new  homes  abroad. 

From  Captain  Blaquiere  no  word  had  come  since  his 
arrival  at  Zante.  He  had  been  refused  a  passport  through 
the  Neapolitan  territory  and,  after  returning  to  Rome, 
had  made  a  detour  through  Romagna  and  thence  had 
travelled  to  Ancona.  There  he  had  embarked  for  Corfu, 
where  he  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne,  a  kinsman  of  Byron’s  in  the  British 
service.  But  what  he  did  at  Zante  and  what  he  found 
there  was  not  known. 

News  of  the  war  was  brought,  however,  by  two  ragged 
half-starved  Germans,  who,  on  their  landing  at  Trieste, 
had  been  expelled  from  Austrian  territory  and  had  made 
their  way  to  Albaro  where,  they  were  told,  there  lived  an 
Englishman  who  favoured  Greece.  They  were  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  General  Norman’s  brigade  of  Philhellenes. 
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The  General,  a  German  nobleman,  had  been  wounded  at 
Pelta  and  soon  after  had  died  at  Missolonghi  of  a  fever. 
Though  his  tattered  followers  were  young,  they  revealed 
themselves  as  seasoned  veterans.  One  told  of  Arta, 
where  a  little  band  of  Philhellenes  opposed  themselves 
to  several  thousand  Turks  and  inflicted  great  slaughter 
before  their  inevitable  surrender.  Both  ascribed  as  much 
valour  to  the  Greeks  as  to  those  who  had  gone  to  aid 
them.  But  it  was  agreed  that  the  native  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  was  exceedingly  peculiar.  The  soldiers  lacked  disci¬ 
pline}  at  first  refused,  through  fear,  to  fire  their  cannon} 
and  could  never  be  brought  to  use  the  bayonets  of  their 
rifles.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  provisions, 
hospital  stores,  and  first,  last,  and  always,  money.  Of 
whatsoever  the  Greeks  had,  they  were  generous  enough, 
the  Germans  reported,  and  had  shown  themselves  con¬ 
siderate  in  directing  the  two  to  go  home,  after  the  fall  of 
Janina,  when  Ali  Pa  Sha  had  been  killed  and  the  Morea 
overrun. 

Byron  helped  them  on  their  way  and  admired  the  spirit 
that  prompted  them  to  wish  to  fight  again  for  Greece,  if 
only  they  could  have  with  them  two  regiments  such  as 
the  Piedmontese.  He  had  expected  additional  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  friend  of  Hobhouse,  one  Nicolas  Karellas. 
But  the  Greek  excused  himself  on  the  score  that  he  was 
a  prevented,”  though  he  did  not  scruple  to  ask  for  him¬ 
self  the  loan  of  a  hundred  crowns.  Byron  could  only 
hope  he  was  no  fair  representative  of  his  aspiring  com¬ 
patriots. 

In  the  last  week  of  May,  the  eagerly  expected  letter 
came  from  Zante.  It  reported  the  state  of  Greek  affairs 
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as  most  auspicious  and  insisted  with  great  earnestness  that 
Byron  sail  immediately.  There  was  no  other  definite 
advice,  no  detailed  category  of  Greek  needs,  but  Blaquiere 
promised  that  when  Byron  disembarked  at  Zante,  he  as¬ 
suredly  would  find  letters  containing  every  kind  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  Captain  was  on  the  eve  of  proceeding 
to  the  seat  of  government,  from  whence  he  would  write 
again.  He  looked  forward  to  seeing  his  lordship  in  the 
Morea. 

At  once  Byron  began  bringing  to  a  conclusion  his 
preparations.  He  set  about  the  arrangements  for  his 
voyage  methodically  and  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
receive  instructions  for  his  guidance  from  London.  None 
came.  The  Committee,  as  he  had  observed,  at  times  was 
dormant.  Their  delinquency  and  a  feeling  of  his  own 
unfitness  caused  him  intense  distrust  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
mission.  He  had  memories,  too,  of  many  Greeks  who 
had  held  to  the  tradition  of  the  crafty  Ulysses,  but  utterly 
lost  their  classic  heritage  of  valour.  Lady  Blessington 
was  disappointed  because  he  frankly  talked  of  his  mis¬ 
givings.  Even  under  her  inspiring  eyes  he  quite  refused 
to  play  the  hero  of  romance.  She  complained  that  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  elan.  He,  himself,  regretted 
that  he  viewed  the  affair  so  lucidly.  It  prevented  that 
rash  enthusiasm  which  is  always  so  helpful  an  ally  in  any 
perilous  endeavour.10 

But  if  that  were  lacking,  his  fund  of  humour  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  tormented  Lady  Blessington  by  em¬ 
phasizing  all  those  qualities  which  she  was  striving  to 
ignore j  he  made  a  jest  —  rather  a  heartless  one  —  at 
Teresa’s  opposition ; 11  dubbed  her  brother  a  “thorough 
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Liberty  boy  ”  for  his  exuberant  enthusiasm ;  and  himself 
a  “  Major  Sturgeon  about  to  march  and  countermarch, 
not  from  Acton  to  Ealing  or  from  Ealing  to  Acton,  but 
from  Corinth  to  Athens,  and  Athens  to  Corinth.” 

And  yet,  having  said  the  last  two  names,  he  felt  their 
grandeur  keenly.  His  gaiety  would  have  deceived  no 
one  who  knew  him  well.  It  did  not  denote  flippancy  but 
only  a  healthy  recognition  of  the  slight  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  enterprise  he  was  about 
to  undertake  might  provide  matter  for  an  epic  or,  with 
equal  chance,  a  subject  for  burlesque.  He  had  a  pre¬ 
monition  that  whatever  the  destiny  of  the  Greeks  might 
be,  and  whether  he  should  be  hailed  as  a  hero  or  scorned 
as  a  fool,  the  fates  would  grant  him  no  further  chapter 
before  they  made  their  reckoning.12  It  did  not  greatly 
distress  him  to  think  that  he  would  finally  rest  in  some 
old  glen  where  he  had  dreamed  away  the  hours  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  East.  He  wrote  the  Earl  of  Blessington 
that  he  would  prefer  a  grey,  Greek  stone  above  him  to 
interment  in  the  Abbey.  It  was  not  that  he  was  weary  of 
his  life.  His  powers  were  at  their  height.  Age  was  not 
near.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  glorious  to 
die  in  action  —  and  for  Greece  —  to  escape  a  mawkish 
deathbed  j  to  leave  a  name  so  lustrous  that  his  wife’s 
intriguing  could  not  prevent  its  fame  from  reaching  little 
Ada.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  his  daughter. 
It  would  have  pleased  him  to  have  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  her  mother.13  But  a  visit  to  England  would  have 
distressed  the  Guiccioli,  whom  still  he  loved,  and  it  would 
have  involved  a  duel  with  his  enemy  Brougham,  whom 
still  he  hated.  Besides,  the  call  to  Greece  was  urgent. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  summoned  Trelawny  from 
Florence.  He  was  going  to  Greece,  Lord  Byron  wrote,  — 
the  only  place  he’d  been  content  in  —  and  wished  his  aid. 
“  They  all  say,”  he  added,  “  I  can  be  of  use  in  Greece. 
I  do  not  know  how,  nor  do  they;  but  at  all  events,  let  us 
go.”  Shortly  after,  he  wrote  that  he  had  engaged  a  vessel, 
the  Hercules ,  and  was  desirous  of  a  surgeon  to  take 
charge  of  the  medical  stores  and  be  his  personal  attendant. 
The  last  precaution  was  not  surprising  to  Trelawny.  He 
had  seen  Lord  Byron  undergo  much  suffering  from  a 
strange  malady  not  long  before.14 

On  his  arrival  in  Genoa,  Trelawny  inspected  with  the 
critical  eyes  of  one  captain  for  another’s  vessel,  the  valiant 
Hercules.  He  found  it  “  a  collier-built  tub  of  1 20  tons, 
round  bottomed,  and  bluff-bowed  ...  a  dull  sailor,  with 
the  bulkheads,  the  horse  boxes,  and  other  fittings  newly 
put  up,  ill-contrived,  and  scamped  by  the  contractor.” 
It  was  for  this  Lord  Byron  had  sold  the  Bolivar.  To 
stock  it  with  a  “  good  English  gunpowder  ”  and  medical 
stores,  and  to  carry  a  properly  filled  strong-box  for  bal¬ 
last,  Lord  Byron  had  disposed  of  his  books  and  furniture, 
and  had  tormented  Kinnaird  to  make  available  all  means 
that  could  be  mustered.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
Greeks  only  a  “  half  helping  hand,”  nor  did  he  think 
that  he,  alone,  should  show  his  generosity.  The  eight  or 
nine  thousand  pounds,  which  with  the  aid  of  his  banker  in 
Genoa,  he  had  raised,  he  desired  the  Committee  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  supplement  with  the  remittance  of,  at  least,  ten 
thousand.  He  recommended  that  when  Greek  deputies 
arrived  in  London,  proper  securities  should  be  exacted 
and  a  larger  loan  advanced. 
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Preparations  and  correspondence  kept  him  very  busy, 
and  yet  he  was  impatient  and  fearful  that  all  was  not 
being  done  that  should  be.  To  him  the  struggle  meant 
much  more  than  the  mere  liberation  of  the  Greeks  from 
Turkey.  It  meant  the  thwarting  of  Russia,  the  erection, 
perhaps,  of  a  sister  republic  to  those  beyond  the  sea;  the 
kindling  of  a  beacon  that  would  guide  the  people  of 
Europe  on  towards  better  things.  It  meant  so  much  that, 
to  Lord  Byron,  it  seemed  all  should  be  hazarded,  lest 
failure  come,  and  nothing  should  be  gained.  In  his  diary, 
he  wrote, 

“The  dead  have  been  awakened  —  shall  I  sleep? 

The  World’s  at  war  with  tyrants  —  shall  I  crouch? 

The  harvest’s  ripe  and  shall  I  pause  to  reap? 

I  slumber  not;  the  thorn  is  in  my  couch; 

Each  day  a  trumpet  soundeth  in  mine  ear, 

Its  echo  in  my  heart  —  ” 

All  this  he  felt,  but  he  would  not  disclose  his  ardour 
to  the  curious  Lady  Blessington  and  he  would  not  prison 
it  in  verses  to  batten  Hunt’s  gaunt  Liberal.  When  there 
were  deeds  to  do,  the  habit  of  writing  came  to  seem  ab¬ 
horrent.  He  told  Pietro  Gamba  that  a  poet  was  a  thing 
of  little  worth,  being  only  a  “  babbler.” 

There  came  to  Albaro  at  this  time  a  young  admirer, 
M.  Coulmann,  who  brought  with  him  the  volumes  of 
several  Frenchmen  who  had  enriched  their  gifts  by  auto¬ 
graphs  and  laudatory  inscriptions.  Lamartine  was  of 
their  number,  —  he  who  had  addressed  Lord  Byron  as 
a  chantre  cLenjer.  A  description,  the  poet  feared,  that 
when  turned  into  English,  would  become  a  hellish 
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singer.” 16  But,  all  in  all,  the  mission  pleased  him, 
though  it  came  inopportunely.  A  letter  of  instructions 
from  the  Committee  in  London  and  detailed  accounts  of 
the  conditions  in  Greece  would  have  been  more  welcome 
than  any  eulogy. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  Lord  Byron  embarked  at 
Genoa  on  Captain  Scott’s  ship,  the  Hercules.  There  went 
with  him  the  young  Count  Gamba,  whose  love  of  liberty 
and  resemblance  to  Teresa  gave  him  a  double  welcome} 
Captain  Edward  Trelawny,  picturesque  and  untrust¬ 
worthy}16  Dr.  Bruno,  an  inexperienced  young  physician, 
whom  Byron  had  engaged  for  a  small  salary  to  safeguard 
his  health}  the  bearded  Tita,  Fletcher,  and  a  few  other 
servants.  There  were  also  five  horses,  a  bull-dog  and 
the  Newfoundland  named  Lyon,17  the  last  well  worthy 
of  his  passage. 

The  guns  from  the  Bolivar  had  been  exchanged  to  the 
Hercules  and  she  carried,  also,  chests  of  medicines,  — 
sufficient,  on  Gamba’s  accounting,  to  have  served  a 
thousand  men  for  a  year.  But  the  most  important  items 
of  her  cargo  were  Byron’s  store  of  Spanish  dollars  and 
his  bills  of  exchange. 

No  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  harbour  than  a  sturdy 
gale  sprang  up  that  beat  them  back.  Repairs  had  to  be 
made  and,  in  the  meantime,  Lord  Byron  with  Count 
Gamba,  returned  for  a  farewell  visit  to  the  villa  at  Albaro. 
He  was  melancholy,  for  the  forced  return  seemed  an  ill 
omen.  “  Where  shall  we  be  this  day  in  a  year?  ”  he 
asked  his  young  companion.  Count  Gamba  could  not  give 
the  answer.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  an¬ 
niversary  would  see  Lord  Byron’s  body  carried  through 
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the  streets  of  London  towards  its  final  resting  place. 
When  they  reached  the  once  so  animated  villa,  they  found 
it  dumb  and  deserted.  Teresa  had  obediently  departed 
with  her  father. 

Next  day  the  Hercules  put  to  sea  without  further  mis¬ 
adventure,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  July  anchored  at 
Leghorn.  Here  Lord  Byron  offered  passage  to  a  Greek, 
who  called  himself  Prince  Schilitzy  and  claimed  to  be  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  to  a  second  Greek,  Captain 
Vitali,  whose  vessel,  when  the  Hercules  put  in,  had 
saluted  it  with  a  salvo  of  thirteen  guns.  Those  who 
boarded  the  Hercules  to  bid  the  two  godspeed  whispered 
that  they  were  spies.  A  less  dubious  passenger  was  the 
Scotchman,  Hamilton  Browne,  whose  previous  travels  in 
Greece  enabled  him  to  be  of  much  assistance.18 

At  Leghorn,  Byron,  who  was  in  all  things  superstitious, 
found  a  happy  omen  in  a  message  sent  and  written  him 
by  Goethe.19  The  German  poet  had  heard,  at  Weimar, 
that  Byron  was  about  to  sail  for  Greece  and  had  composed 
three  stanzas  to  him.  A  copy  of  them  augmented  the 
pleasure  of  the  letter. 

When  additional  supplies  had  been  taken  on  and  fur¬ 
ther  provision  made  for  credits,  the  Hercules  again  got 
under  way.  The  vessel  now  had  priestly  blessing. 
Ignatius,  Archbishop  of  Arta,  had  sent  from  Pisa  bene¬ 
dictions  and  good  will.  He  recommended  Byron  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  to  Marco  Bozzari, 
as  the  leaders  most  capable  and  worthy  of  giving  him 
assistance.  Lord  Byron  valued  his  opinion  because 
Ignatius  had  won  the  title  of  patriot  through  persecution, 
and  because  the  favours  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
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not  diverted  him  from  impartial  efforts  to  redeem  his 
country.  What  Greek  would  hold  chief  power  when  the 
Hercules  should  land,  it  was  not  known.  The  chiefs 
were  even  then  assembled  in  congress  to  form  a  new 
government  and  to  determine  the  winter’s  plan  of 
defence. 

The  destination  of  the  Hercules  was  changed  from 
Zante  to  Cephalonia.  For  Hamilton  Browne  informed 
Lord  Byron  that  the  only  man  in  office  favourable  to  the 
Greeks  was  in  command  there.  He  named  Colonel 
Charles  Napier,  who  had  won  glory  with  Sir  John  Moore 
on  the  Peninsula. 

On  board,  the  days  went  placidly  and  pleasantly.  Lord 
Byron  jested  with,  and  at,  his  bibulous  Captain,  read 
much,  and  dined  alone.  For  a  soporific  he  indulged  in  a 
daily  chapter  of  Hippisley’s  ponderous  volume  on  the 
War  of  Independence  in  South  America.  He  studied, 
too,  something  of  Greek  history,  read  Scott,  as  always  j 
and  the  better,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  chieftains  and 
to  nourish  his  philosophy,  turned  the  pages  of  Dean 
Swift,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  de  Grim,  and  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Should  things  go  ill  and  efforts  prove  of  no 
avail,  he  told  Trelawny  he  would  purchase  some  island 
in  the  South  Seas  and  end  his  days  there.  A  volume  of 
Las  Cases’  Memoirs  of  Napoleon ,  which  had  been  given 
him  at  Leghorn,  encouraged  the  planning  of  a  retreat 
less  rigorous  than  that  which  had  been  forced  on  Buona¬ 
parte.  Elba  was  sighted  and  Byron  philosophized  on  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon’s  flame  and  the  sickly  flickering 
that  had  amused  the  world  when  the  poor  candle  gut¬ 
tered  to  its  end,  —  the  bilious  contentions  with  Sir  Hudson 
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Lowe  over  the  rations  of  wine  and  the  management  of 
fish  ponds,  the  querulous  bickerings  of  one  who  had  made 
the  monarchs  of  the  world  appear  as  pigmies. 

One  lonely  islet  that  the  vessel  passed  made  Byron 
quite  lose  hold  upon  philosophy.  At  Lonza,  there  were 
confined  in  a  grim  dungeon  those  whom  Austria  had  made 
prisoners  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution  in 
1821.  It  seemed  to  him  the  Austrians  imposed  their 
odious  will  on  all  of  Europe.  Kings  and  governors  were 
their  jailers  and  their  hangmen.  He  made  a  gesture  to 
exclude  the  little  island  and  declared  he  would  rejoice 
to  see  the  world  submerged  and  all  the  rascals  drowning 
like  so  many  rats. 

When  his  rage  had  cooled,  he  spoke  of  his  hopes  at 
Ravenna  and  recalled  what  he  knew  of  the  plans  that  so 
woefully  had  gone  awry.  He  had  loved  the  Romagn- 
uoles  as  his  own  brothers.  Their  sorrows  were  his  own. 
As  the  journey  neared  its  end,  the  talk  was  less  of  Italy 
and  more  of  Greece.  Fletcher  had  his  own  memories  of 
the  latter,  and  with  the  confidence  of  an  old  servant 
made  bold  to  disclose  them.  “  It’s  a  land  of  lies,  and 
lice,  and  fleas,  and  thieves,”  he  told  the  passengers. 
“  And  my  master  can’t  deny  what  I  have  said  is  true.” 

“  No,”  answered  Byron,  “  to  those  who  look  at  things 
with  hog’s  eyes  and  can  see  nothing  else.  What  Fletcher 
says  may  be  true,  but  I  didn’t  notice  it.” 

He  was  uncertain  of  the  Greeks  and  uncertain  of  him¬ 
self.  But  he  felt  that  he  was  embarked  on  a  great  cause, 
—  the  regeneration  of  a  land  of  classic  beauty  and  glory, 
the  erection  of  a  free  state  to  oppose  the  shackling  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  would  see  again  the 
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mountains  that  had  reminded  him  of  Scotland.  Again 
their  winds  would  bring  him  the  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  his  youth.20  “Jove’s  Ida  and  Olympus”  would  be 
the  dearer  because  Byron  had  loved  the  Malvern  Hills. 
Again  it  would  seem  old  Loch-na-gar  that  cast  a  sheltering 
shadow  over  Troy. 

On  the  second  of  August,  the  islands  of  Cephalonia 
and  Zante  were  sighted.  Soon  after,  Byron  was  delight¬ 
edly  pointing  out  the  Morea.  “  I  don’t  know  why  it  is,” 
he  told  Trelawny,  “  but  I  feel  as  if  the  eleven  long  years 
of  bitterness  I  have  passed  through  since  I  was  here  were 
taken  off  my  shoulders,  and  I  was  scudding  through  the 
Greek  Archipelago  with  old  Bathurst  in  his  frigate.” 

So  smiling  fair  it  seemed  that  Byron  thought  himself 
again  Childe  Harold  on  an  early  pilgrimage.  But  when 
“  Childe  Ronald  to  the  Dark  Tower  came,”  he  ventured 
on  no  mission  half  so  perilous. 
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THE  POINTING  OF  THE  COMPASS 

On  August  the  third,  1823,  when  the  Hercules  an¬ 
chored  off  Argostoli,  the  chief  port  of  Cephalonia,  she 
was  boarded  by  Colonel  Napier’s  secretary,  Captain 
Kennedy.  He  explained  that  he  came  in  lieu  of  his  chief, 
who  was  in  conference  over  some  infractions  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Cephalonia  and  other  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
On  the  Resident’s  return  he  might  be  expected  to  do 
everything  for  Lord  Byron  that  a  neutral  government 
would  permit.  Meanwhile,  his  secretary  was  very  willing 
to  give  whatever  information  was  at  his  disposal.  There 
were  grave  dissensions,  he  said,  in  Greece.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  was  “  out  ”  —  a  certain  Colocotroni  “  in  ” 
—  though  it  was  not  certain  what  faction  the  latter  repre¬ 
sented  nor  how  long  he  could  be  expected  to  represent  it. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  maintaining  a  blockade  of  the 
coast  across  from  Cephalonia.  The  Greek  fleet  remained 
in  port  at  Hydra,  Ipsara  and  Spitzas.  Where  was  Marco 
Bozzari?  At  Missolonghi.  Where  was  Captain  Bla- 
quiere?  On  his  way  to  England;  probably  at  Corfu. 
It  was  said  he  had  made  many  notes  and  was  eager  to 
convert  them  into  a  volume. 

Lord  Byron  was  impatient  and  disappointed.  There 
were  no  letters  for  him  either  from  the  Committee  in 
London  or  from  their  agent,  Blaquiere.  He  had  been 
exhorted  to  make  all  haste  and  advised  that  the  Greeks 
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were  in  immediate  need  of  him.1  Captain  Scott,  fearing 
the  blockade,  would  go  no  further  unless  Byron  would 
undertake  to  ensure  him  for  the  full  amount  of  his  vessel. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  en¬ 
gaging  him  to  take  the  risk.  Had  Lord  Byron,  laden 
with  his  Spanish  dollars  and  letters  of  credit,  at  once  set 
out  on  his  own  responsibility  for  some  Greek  port  of  his 
own  choosing,  he  would  have  acted  the  part  of  an  im¬ 
petuous  poet  but  not  of  a  responsible  agent  of  the  Greek 
Committee.  He  determined  to  wait  until  he  could  be 
sure  of  directing  his  efforts  in  the  right  direction ;  to  send, 
at  once,  a  messenger  to  Corfu  to  find  if  Blaquiere  still 
were  there,  and  another  to  Missolonghi,  bearing  his  letter 
from  Ignatius  to  Bozzari. 

Next  day  he  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  then  in  garrison  at  Argostoli,  and  was  toasted 
by  Colonel  Duffie,  who  wished  him  all  success  in  the 
enterprise  on  which  he  had  embarked.  The  welcome 
greatly  pleased  him,  especially  since  it  came  from  his 
countrymen  with  whom  he  had  imagined  he  was  in  dis- 
esteem.  Several  of  the  officers  became  his  friends.  To 
one  of  them  he  entrusted  the  last  three  cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  which  he  desired  to  reach,  not  Hunt,  but  Hobhouse. 
From  the  Colonel,  he  received  a  military  jacket,  against 
the  time  when  he  should  have  need  of  it.  The  officers 
found  him  temperate,  resolute,  good-humoured,  —  alto¬ 
gether  a  pleasant  companion  for  men  at  arms.  He  was 
athirst  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  war.  For,  though  he 
did  not  expect  to  direct  a  campaign  or  lead  an  army,  he 
wished  to  fill  worthily  whatever  post  the  Committee  and 
the  government  should  assign  him. 
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He  was  to  find  a  bodyguard  much  sooner  than  he  had 
anticipated.  There  were  in  Cephalonia  a  great  number 
of  the  Suliotes  2  whom  Ali  Pa  Sha  had  routed  from  Al¬ 
bania.  The  resident  commander  of  each  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  afforded  them  protection  and  such  assistance  as 
he  could  afford.  The  integrity  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  was  considered  sufficient 
surety  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  resume  their 
arms,  and  coalesce,  and  ship  themselves  to  join  the  Greeks. 
They  were  a  military  caste  of  orthodox  Christians  who 
had  fought  the  Turks  when  the  latter  were  commanded 
by  Ali  again  when  Ali  had  opposed  the  Sultan ;  and  for 
a  third  time  when  Turkey  was  warred  upon  by  Greece. 
They  had  been  driven  back  into  their  mountain  fastnesses 
and  Prince  Mavrocordato  had  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Pelta  in  an  effort  to  relieve  them.  The  defeat  had 
been  so  heavy  a  blow  to  his  prestige  that  it  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  rival’s  preponderance  on  Byron’s  arrival. 

When  the  Hercules  had  been  only  a  night  and  day  in 
port,  it  was  boarded  with  obstreperous  enthusiasm  by  a 
ragged  horde  of  these  vagrant  warriors.  Byron  came  on 
deck,  radiant  with  gladness,  to  give  them  welcome.  His 
brawny,  kilted  visitors  roused  the  memories  of  Scottish 
summers,  of  his  early  visit  to  the  East,  his  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  Suli,  and  the  rugged  kindness  of  his  hosts. 
The  Suliotes  wished,  again,  to  serve  him,  pledged  their 
fidelity,  and  were  tumultuous  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Turks.  Marco  Bozzari  was  one  of  their  chieftains  and 
had  drawn  to  Missolonghi  many  of  his  followers. 

Byron  accepted  some  forty  of  his  visitors  as  a  body¬ 
guard,  paid  them  a  month  in  advance  (as  they  demanded) 
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and  more  per  head  than  they  could  have  received  from 
the  Greek  Government.  But  as  he  made  his  bargain  he 
reflected  that  they  were  somewhat  more  mercenary  in 
their  exactions  than  their  enthusiasm  had  led  him  to  ex¬ 
pect.  They  repeated  their  visit  to  his  vessel  and  accosted 
him  on  his  rides  with  their  petitions.  Trelawny  said 
they  had  smelled  gold  and  it  was  that  which  drew  them, 
rather  than  devotion  to  Lord  Byron  or  the  cause  of 
Greece.  Their  fealty  was  all  for  Suli,  but  they  were 
exiled,  restless,  and  in  need.  It  was  not  pay  only  that 
attracted  them  to  Byron.  His  service  promised  adventure 
and  a  chance  for  military  glory. 

When  his  bodyguard  had  been  organized  and  their 
arms  restored  on  Napier’s  intercession,  there  was  little 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting.  Byron  planned  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ithaca,  in  the  hope 
that  on  his  return  he  would  no  longer  be  without  news 
of  Blaquiere  and  Bozzari.  From  its  heights,  the  Turkish 
fleet  could  be  seen  riding  at  anchor  near  the  Grecian  coast. 
The  sight  seemed  more  interesting  than  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  Samos  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  Byron  on  the 
journey.  Captain  Knox,  the  commander  of  the  island, 
had  arranged  that  the  company  should  rest  for  their  first 
evening  in  Santa  Eufemia,  a  mountain  monastery.  They 
had  been  elaborately  prepared  for.  At  dusk,  as  they 
neared  its  terrace,  they  heard  the  voices  of  the  monks 
raised  in  a  wail  of  glorification  of  the  British  paragon, 
who  had  been  graciously  disposed  to  honour  Greece  with 
his  great  service.  They  made  a  long  grey  line  down 
which  the  visitors  had  to  pass.  At  the  head  stood  the 
Abbot.  As  Lord  Byron  approached,  the  reverend  father 
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began  in  a  nasal  sing-song  to  voice  a  ceremonious  eulogium 
which,  as  the  darkness  deepened,  the  visitors  began  to  fear 
would  last  world  without  end.  There  was  swinging  of 
incense  and  the  monks  all  stared  at  Byron  as  their  Abbot 
droned  that  Christ  had  risen  to  elevate  the  Cross  and 
triumph  over  the  Moslem  crescent. 

Finally,  the  belauded  guest  could  stand  no  more.  He 
snatched  up  a  lamp,  said  many  things  in  Italian  that  were 
not  meant  for  holy  ears,  and  made  off  to  find  his  sleeping 
apartment.  That  night  he  barricaded  himself  against 
intrusion.  When  he  left  next  morning  there  was  little 
ceremony. 

At  Vathi,  Ithaca’s  capital,  Lord  Byron  was  received  with 
a  simple  cordiality  more  to  his  liking.  Captain  Knox,  the 
Resident,  was  eager  to  show  welcome  to  a  famous  guest 
who  had  preceded  his  visit  by  a  large  sum  for  the  relief 
of  the  refugees  on  the  island.  Lord  Byron  spoke  very 
freely  of  the  difficulties  he  had  been  told  he  must  en¬ 
counter.3  At  Cephalonia,  it  was  said  the  Greeks  were 
rascals  and  that  those  who  sought  to  help  them  found 
themselves  deceived  and  left  off  in  disgust.  He  was  fully 
prepared  for  roguery  and  imposition,  he  said,  but  the 
cause  was  good  and  he  meant  to  go  on  and  prove  matters 
for  himself.  There  was  “  little  Bruno,”  who  claimed  he 
was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  it,  and  Trelawny,  who 
was  all  for  ranking  Prince  Mavrocordato  with  the  angels. 
Byron  was  more  temperate  yet  fully  as  determined. 
“We  must  not  look  always  too  closely  at  the  men  who 
are  to  benefit  by  our  exertions  in  a  good  cause,”  he  told 
one  of  the  English  on  the  island,  “  or  God  knows  we 
shall  seldom  do  much  good  in  this  world.”  Maitland, 
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he  thought,  showed  a  very  pardonable  sternness  in  keep¬ 
ing  order  in  the  Islands.  His  opinion  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  was  higher  than  it  had  been  when  first  he 
landed. 

The  little  expedition  lasted  only  eight  days,  but  that 
was  long  enough  to  rouse  a  host  of  fears  among  the 
Suliotes.  They  swarmed  over  the  Hercules  and  beset 
Captain  Scott  with  demands  that  his  Lordship  be  brought 
back  in  order  that  they  might  guard  him.  Scott  called 
them  “  damned  Zodiacs,”  and  on  Byron’s  return  urged 
him  to  set  sail  for  England.  It  seemed  to  the  blunt  sea¬ 
man  that  it  would  be  a  finer  thing  for  Lord  Byron  to 
labour  for  the  oppressed  of  his  own  country  and  discharge 
his  duties  in  the  House  than  to  roam  over  the  world  “  like 
a  wandering  Jew,”  and  finally  give  his  aid  to  such  un¬ 
regenerate  villains  as  the  Suliotes.4  Scott  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  and  spoke  with  more  frankness  than  deference.  But 
Byron  derived  a  certain  pleasure  from  his  abuse.  There 
seemed  more  truth  in  it  than  there  had  been  in  the  Abbot’s 
eulogium. 

Letters  from  England  apprised  him  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  wished  him  to  act  as  its  representative  near  the  Greek 
Government  and  to  take  charge  of  the  delivery  and  dis¬ 
position  of  certain  stores  which  they  were  shipping.  The 
question  of  the  identity  and  location  of  the  “  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  presumably,  was  left  to  Byron  to  determine. 
His  messenger  from  Corfu  returned  to  say  that  Blaquiere 
had  embarked  for  England,  and  left  only  a  note  quite 
barren  of  information  or  instruction.  Early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  Turkish  fleet  sailed,  leaving  only  fifteen  Algerine 
vessels  to  maintain  a  partial  blockade.  Lord  Byron  de- 
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termined  to  take  advantage  of  its  weakness.  He  gave  to 
Hamilton  Browne  and  Trelawny  letters  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Greek  Government,  if  they  “  could  find  any  such 
constituted  authorities.”  At  least,  search  was  expedient 
at  Tripolitza  and  at  Hydra.  “  Come  back  soon,”  he  said, 
as  they  took  leave.  “  If  things  are  farcical  they  will  do 
for  Don  Juan ,  if  heroical,  you  shall  have  another  canto 
of  Childe  Harold .” 

The  answer  from  Bozzari,  immediately  followed  as  it 
was  by  news  of  his  heroic  death,  certainly  swung  the  pen¬ 
dulum  towards  the  tragic.5  Byron  held  his  Suliotes  the 
dearer  because  a  brave  band  of  their  countrymen  had  ac¬ 
companied  Bozzari  in  his  daring  attempt  to  arrest  the 
march  of  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  towards  Anatolico.  “  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  tonight  against  a  corps  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  Albanians,”  Bozzari  had  written. 
“  The  day  after  tomorrow  I  will  set  out  with  a  few  chosen 
companions  to  meet  your  Excellency.  Do  not  delay.” 
That  night,  in  an  heroic  attack,  Marco  Bozzari  was  killed 
and  his  message  took  on  the  emphasis  of  a  posthumous 
command.  But  the  summons  to  Missolonghi,  however 
much  it  inspired  a  wish  to  obey,  failed  to  supply  the  wish 
with  a  sufficient  reason. 

From  Hydra,  Prince  Mavrocordato  sent  his  secretary 
with  a  welcome  to  Lord  Byron  and  an  insistent  invitation 
to  come  there.  The  little  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Morea  was  the  base  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  then  held  inactive  through  lack  of  means  to  pay  the 
sailors’  arrears.  All  of  the  principal  Hydriotes  seconded 
Mavrocordato’s  plea  that  Byron  should  come  to  them. 
Were  the  fleet  provisioned  and  its  sailors  contented,  it 
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could  set  sail  and  speedily  disrupt  the  blockade.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Browne  was  charged  with  a  message  which  deeply 
deplored  the  Greek  dissensions,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
activity  of  Mavrocordato.  Could  the  Prince  cause  the 
fleet  to  set  sail  and  could  he  despatch  deputies  to  England 
for  the  Greek  loan,  it  was  hinted  Byron  would  regard 
the  moment  as  more  favourable  for  his  cooperation. 
Until  these  things  could  be  accomplished,  Mavrocordato’s 
government  seemed  too  illusory  to  warrant  championing. 

From  Anatolico,  the  Suliote  chieftains  sent  urgent  in¬ 
vitations  that  Lord  Byron  extend  his  favours  to  their 
countrymen  by  coming  there.  They  promised  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  mediate  the  dissensions  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were  the  military  hope  of  the  revolution.  It  would 
be  most  appropriate  that  Byron  should  place  himself  at 
their  head. 

He  was  solicited,  also,  to  go  to  Athens  which,  because 
of  its  traditions,  should  be  most  suitable  for  his  residence 
and  for  the  focal  centre  of  his  efforts. 

Not  being  gifted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  burlesque 
general  who  “  rode  off  rapidly  in  all  directions,”  Lord 
Byron  elected  to  remain  at  Cephalonia.  He  was  invited 
by  Colonel  Napier  to  leave  the  Hercules  and,  with  his 
party,  make  his  quarters  at  the  Residence.  But  even  this 
invitation  he  declined  for  fear  of  involving  the  Com¬ 
mandant  with  the  more  strictly  neutral  Maitland.  Early 
in  September,  he  paid  off  his  ship  and  rented  a  house  at 
Metaxata,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  harbour.  There, 
with  his  physician  and  Count  Gamba,  he  prepared  to 
await  the  landing  of  the  Committee’s  stores  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  two  messengers.  Lord  Byron  was  not  idle. 
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He  managed  to  send  his  medical  supplies  to  Missolonghi 
and  to  relieve  many  of  the  Greek  families  who  had  fled 
to  Cephalonia.  To  the  Committee  in  London,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  very  informative,  frank  letters,  which,  since 
they  did  not  minimize  the  extent  of  the  Greek  difficulties, 
were  somewhat  disconcerting  to  that  body’s  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  raising  a  loan  on  directly  opposite  assumptions. 
It  found  the  bland  statements  of  the  returned  Blaquiere 
more  palatable  and  better  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

To  Byron,  who,  himself,  was  willing  to  give  most 
generously,  it  seemed  that  others  would  contribute  also, 
even  though  the  hazards  were  well  known.6  Certainly, 
he  meant  that  no  deceptions  in  the  matter  should  be  laid 
to  his  account.  He  did  not  wish  it  said  that  he  had  urged 
a  reckless  loan  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might  reimburse 
him  for  his  own  advances. 

There  was  matter  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that  his 
letters  of  credit,  though  they  were  from  one  of  the  richest 
houses  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  not  sufficient,  at  first, 
to  cause  the  Greek  bankers  to  honour  his  bills.  They 
pretended  not  to  have  the  funds  to  supply  above  a  certain 
sum  per  month  and,  even  in  the  doling  out  of  that,  de¬ 
manded  a  high  rate  of  exchange.  Lord  Byron  consigned 
the  cautious  gentlemen  to  perdition  with  some  emphasis. 
He  informed  them  that  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  his 
private  expenses  for  a  year  to  come  and  that  as  his  extra 
expenditure  was  to  have  been  for  the  Greeks,  the  bankers 
might  settle  the  terms  of  exchange  with  their  own  com¬ 
patriots.  One  and  all  could  be  sure  that  Byron  would 
not  accept  exorbitant  conditions. 

When  the  Greeks  heard  of  the  proceedings  they  were 
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clamorous  against  the  bankers.  But  Byron  did  not  need 
to  avail  himself  of  the  consequent  concessions.  An 
English  house  in  Zante  had  volunteered  to  discount  his 
bills  on  terms  that  were  more  advantageous.  Chagrin 
at  the  usurious  bankers  caused  him  fervently  to  approve 
a  text  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  disciple’s 
judgment  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks  seemed  of  “  unimpeachable  veracity.” 

This  brush  with  the  Greek  capitalists,  preceded,  as  it 
was,  by  the  attempted  extortions  of  his  Suliotes,  made 
Byron  doubtful  of  the  entire  beneficence  of  the  projected 
British  loan.  He  had  rid  himself  of  part  of  his  body¬ 
guard  by  having  sent  its  larger  half  to  Acarnania  on  the 
removal  of  the  blockade.  But  when  each  and  all  of  the 
Greeks  bandied  back  and  forth  the  epithets  of  speculator 
and  peculator  —  and  that  with  reason  —  he  could  not 
expect  again  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  transportation. 
Byron  wrote  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Committee  to 
appoint  three  agents  to  direct  expenditure.7  He  evinced 
a  distinct  disinclination  to  share  in  their  labours.  The 
English  would  need  to  be  meticulous  in  the  examination 
of  each  requisition,  every  representation.  For  the  Greeks, 
Byron  warned,  seemed  to  have  a  total  incapacity  for  truth 
telling  and,  thanks  to  the  flexibility  of  their  language, 
could  disguise  a  yes  into  a  no  with  righteous  decorum. 

But  he  was  never  despondent  of  their  character  and 
did  not  wish  his  friends  at  home  to  be.  Their  faults 
were  to  be  attributed  to  generations  of  suppression  far 
more  than  to  deficiencies  that  were  inherent.  He  believed 
that  freedom  would  revive  those  qualities  which  tyranny 
had  obscured  but  not  extinguished.  The  Greeks  deserved 
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liberty  and  he  was  willing  to  advance  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  support  their  efforts.  He  wrote  to  Hobhouse 
that  he  would  act  as  coadjutor  or  subordinate  to  any  agent 
whom  the  Committee  might  send  out.  His  advice  was 
that  they  send  a  military  man  and  provide  him  with  a 
military  force  to  give  weight  to  his  authority.  For  the 
Philhellenes,  who  in  great  number  were  returning  to 
their  homes,  complained  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
exact  obedience.  The  Greeks  were  jealous  of  strangers, 
declined  improvements  in  tactics,  and  quarrelled  con¬ 
stantly  among  themselves. 

Colonel  Napier  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
crossed  to  the  mainland,  if  it  could  have  been  so  arranged 
that  he  would  not  have  forfeited  his  commission.  Thus 
much  he  had  told  Byron  in  September  and  had  wished 
him  to  inform  the  Committee  that  he  would  welcome 
communication  with  them.  Already  he  had  given  the 
Greeks  advice  in  their  previous  campaign.  Byron  thought 
he  would  have  made  an  excellent  chief  and  forwarded 
his  request  with  alacrity.8  He  was  popular  with  the 
Greeks,  and  had  proven  his  military  capacity  on  the 
Peninsula.  But  Napier  was  no  philosopher.  He  could 
not  quote  the  gospel  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  meant  to  send  an  officer  of  different  calibre. 

Late  in  October,  there  arrived  in  Metaxata  an  agent  of 
the  legislative  body,  one  Doctor  Anarghiro,  who  bore 
letters  urging  Lord  Byron  to  come  to  Nauplia  or  Tnpo- 
litza  and  to  confer  with  the  chieftains  of  the  Morea. 
They  very  evidently  were  not  in  agreement  with  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  advance  a  monthly  sum  for  the  succour  of  Mis- 
solonghi  since  they  besought  a  previous  conference.  Lord 
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Byron  believed  that  to  set  out  for  the  Morea,  as  Anarghiro 
requested,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Prince 
Mavrocordato.  Accordingly,  he  prepared  to  attend  the 
conference,  hoping  that  before  he  should  be  ready,  the 
Committee’s  “  argosie  or  caravel  ”  would  already  have 
arrived  and  landed  its  stores.9 

Fortunately  the  delay  made  it  possible  for  other  mes¬ 
sengers  to  reach  him.  They  were  the  two  deputies  who 
had  been  despatched  to  London  to  negotiate  the  loan. 
Their  departure  had  been  urged  by  Byron  continuously 
since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia,10  and  Mavrocordato  had 
ably  seconded  him  in  his  insistence.  They  came  now, 
accompanied  by  Hamilton  Browne,  and  bringing  a  letter 
from  the  Prince.  It  urged  Lord  Byron  to  relinquish  his 
post  of  observer  and  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
relief  of  Missolonghi.11  The  city  was  described  as  the 
crucial  point  of  approach  to  the  Morea.  Should  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  they  would  be  able  to  seize 
and  hold  the  most  fertile  provinces.  To  save  Missolonghi 
would  be  to  save  Greece.  Mavrocordato  was  collecting 
a  fleet  to  send  thither  and  requested  a  loan  of  six  thousand 
pounds  with  which  to  finance  it. 

The  fact  that  Marco  Bozzari,  also,  had  solicited  aid 
for  Missolonghi,  and  since  that  chieftain’s  death  his 
brother  had  taken  over  its  defence,  did  much  to  incline 
Lord  Byron  to  Mavrocordato’s  viewpoint.  He  realized, 
too,  the  city’s  strategic  importance. 

According  to  the  plans  formed  by  the  congress  at 
Salamis,  Odysseus,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  Athens, 
was  to  lead  five  thousand  Albanians  into  Negropont; 
Colocotroni  and  his  son  were  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
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Patras  j  Staicos  was  to  command  at  Corinth, — which  the 
Greeks  had  recaptured  in  mid-September  j  Mavrocordato 
was  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Nota  Bozzari  at  Missolonghi. 
The  place  was  destitute  of  provisions  and  blockaded  by 
land  and  sea.  The  chieftains  in  conference  believed 
that  in  assigning  its  defence  to  the  absent  Mavrocordato, 
they  were  giving  their  former  president  a  task  which 
would  ensure  them  his  protracted  employment  outside 
the  Morea.  Had  Byron  yielded  to  their  entreaties  and 
brought  his  money  bags  and  letters  of  credit  to  Nauplia 
or  Tripolitza,  they  would  have  found  the  winter’s  out¬ 
look  very  pleasant. 

Lord  Byron  willed  otherwise.  Though  Mavrocordato 
was  practically  an  exile  in  Hydra,  he  was  still  the  first 
president  of  Greece.  He  had  been  Shelley’s  friend.  He 
was  a  Liberal.  If  his  skill  as  a  military  commander  were 
somewhat  dubious,  his  courage  was  undoubted.  His 
letters  showed  a  just  appreciation  of  Greek  difficulties, 
frankness  in  admitting  the  dissensions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sturdy  resolution  which  chimed  with  Byron’s  own. 
There  are  those  who  say  it  was  only  Mavrocordato’s  name 
that  weighted  down  the  balance.  But  Byron  knew  by 
hearsay  that  the  Prince  was  a  bespectacled,  rather  dumpy 
little  person,  neither  martial  nor  heroic  in  his  bearing. 
Even  a  midnight  name  of  velvet,  stars,  and  southern 
winds  could  not  have  made  him  sentimentally  beguiling. 
Of  the  “  intriguing,  unquiet  generation  ”  with  which  he 
found  himself  beset,  Lord  Byron  regarded  Mavrocordato 
as  a  patriot,  —  “  the  only  Washington  or  Kosciusko  kind 
of  man  amongst  them.” 

•He  agreed  to  raise  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  fleet. 
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Doctor  Anarghiro  was  sent  back  to  the  government  at 
Tripolitza  with  letters  courteously  explaining  that  since, 
by  the  chieftains’  own  decision,  Missolonghi  was  the  key 
that  locked  the  Turks  from  the  Morea  and  so  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  former  President,  Lord  Byron  was  re¬ 
solved  to  assist  in  its  safeguarding.  He  would  have  to 
remain,  therefore,  for  a  time  in  Cephalonia  to  negotiate 
a  loan  for  the  financing  of  the  fleet. 

The  deputies  proceeded  to  Corfu  and,  by  a  dispensation 
of  the  Resident,  were  exempted  from  the  usual  quaran¬ 
tine,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  no  time  on  their 
journey  to  London.  They  carried  letters  from  Lord 
Byron  and  the  news  that  he  was  about  to  finance  a  fleet 
and,  perhaps,  would  go  in  person  to  the  relief  of 
Missolonghi. 

Meanwhile,  he  awaited  from  Malta  and  Zante  the 
amount  which  he  had  pledged.  He  was  impatient  to  be 
off,  but  it  was  necessary,  even  had  his  cash  been  in  hand, 
to  await  a  favourable  time  for  sailing.  The  Greeks  could 
not  afford  his  capture.  And  there  was  the  Committee’s 
ship  which  must  be  stayed  for.  So  it  fell  to  Lord  Byron 
to  speed  on  their  journey  many  Philhellenes  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  A  number  of  them  came  from  Germany.  One 
was  George  Finlay,12  fresh  from  the  universities.  He 
was  to  see  the  present  difficulties  in  the  perspective  of 
history  and  record  them  in  proper  place  and  proportion. 
Byron  won  golden  opinions  and  the  confidence  of  all. 
His  figure,  in  its  worn  tartan  jacket,  became  a  very  loved 
one  on  the  island.18  Sometimes  he  was  sad  because,  in 
Spain,  the  cause  of  the  Liberals  was  not  prospering. 
Often  he  was  homesick  for  Italy  and  for  those  whom  he 
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had  left  there.  But  this  he  did  not  tell  his  visitors.  Only 
Teresa  knew  that  he  had  found  nothing  in  Greece  but 
that  excited  his  wish  to  rejoin  her.14  In  England,  it  was 
said  he  had  taken  a  villa,  and  was  living  idly,  and  luxu¬ 
riously,  and  writing  another  canto  of  Don  Juan.15 

While  he  waited,  there  travelled  to  Greece,  via  Switz¬ 
erland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  gentleman  whom  the 
Greek  Committee  in  London  had  elected  to  send  out  as 
his  chief  aid.  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  was  a  pacific  vo¬ 
tary  of  Mars  and  a  militant  disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  was  not  that  first-class  fighting  man  who  could  have 
reconciled  Colonel  Napier  or  General  Gordon  to  the  fate 
that  kept  them  from  Greek  leadership.  But  he  was  very 
pleasing  to  the  Committee.  He  meant  to  do  all  he  could 
to  further  their  design  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
the  Greeks.  For  from  knowledge,  he  was  fond  of  say¬ 
ing,  there  sprang  order,  morality,  freedom,  and  power. 
He  hoped  to  make  them  appreciate  the  rational  code  of 
laws  which  Bentham  had  designed  for  their  right  gover¬ 
nance  and  to  adopt  those  changes  in  their  constitution 
which  the  venerable  philosopher  commended.  As  a  first 
step,  he  intended  to  despatch  to  London  two  intelligent 
Greek  boys,  that  they  might  be  educated  there  and  then 
returned  to  enlighten  their  benighted  countrymen. 
“  Schools  on  the  Lancastrian  principle  ”  were  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  Greek  chieftains  were  to  exchange  their 
military  system  for  that  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
economic  principles  were  to  be  inaugurated  into  Greece. 
The  country  was  to  rejoice  in  a  budget. 

En  route,  Colonel  Stanhope  collected  general  works  on 
legislation,  agriculture,  and  finance  to  carry  to  the  warring 
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chieftains.  He  endeavoured,  also,  to  obtain  treatises  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  silk  worm  for  their 
guidance.  His  conception  seems  to  have  been  that  Greece 
was  a  nation  made,  and  he  had  only  to  remould  it  nearer 
to  the  heart’s  desire  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  others  of 
the  worshipful  Committee.  To  Count  Capodistrias,  at 
Lausanne,  he  protested  that  there  was  no  wish  to  anglicize 
Greece.  In  spite  of  Canning’s  favourable  attitude,  the 
Colonel  was  loath  to  put  his  trust  in  any  Government. 
The  desire  was  rather  “  to  develop  a  free  and  martial 
spirit  ”  which  should  inspire  the  Greeks  to  attain  and 
preserve  their  independence.  Such  independence  was, 
indeed,  absolutely  necessary  that  they  might  follow  out, 
in  to  to,  the  ideas  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 

On  November  the  twenty-second,  Colonel  Stanhope 
arrived  in  Metaxata.  Byron  found  him  very  ready  to 
recount  his  experiences,  to  expound  his  theories  and  de¬ 
signs,  to  eulogize  the  philosopher,  whose  travelling  repre¬ 
sentative  he  felt  it  an  honour  to  be.  But  he  brought  no 
money  with  him,  and  he  astonished  Lord  Byron  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Committee  had  already  exhausted  its  funds. 
It  seemed  the  vastness  of  its  projects  had  quite  precluded 
any  immediate  consideration  of  the  question  of  pounds 
sterling.  Colonel  Stanhope  gave  his  assurance,  however, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  an  adequate  loan  would 
be  negotiated.  Until  this  was  effected,  it  was  apparent 
that  Lord  Byron  was  expected  to  act  as  paymaster. 
Colonel  Stanhope  could  give  no  account  of  what  supplies 
the  Committee’s  ship  was  bringing,  nor  could  he  give 
information  on  the  time  of  its  arrival.  Lord  Byron  hoped 
that  it  would  carry  a  store  of  Congreve  rockets,  which  the 
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Turks  stood  in  great  fear  of.  Colonel  Stanhope  was 
more  concerned  that  it  should  bring  a  printing  press. 

On  one  matter  the  Committee’s  agents  were  in  com¬ 
plete  accord.  They  both  wished  to  see  an  end  of  Greek 
dissensions.  Before  the  Colonel’s  arrival,  Lord  Byron 
had  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  it  frame  a  memorial 
to  the  Greek  Government  on  the  vexatious  subject.16 
Colonel  Stanhope  urged  him  not  to  await  a  response  but, 
himself,  to  advise  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies  that 
unless  a  reconciliation  were  effected,  no  foreign  loan 
would  be  forthcoming.  Byron  disliked  political  meddling, 
but  he  had  come  to  give  aid  to  a  nation  and  he  could  not 
but  be  circumscribed  so  long  as  the  Greeks  divided  their 
allegiance. 

Having  made  his  decision,  however,  Lord  Byron  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
General  Government,  he  recorded  his  grief  at  the  rumour 
of  dissensions  and  his  certainty  that  the  European  nations 
would  neither  make  loans  nor  give  assistance  until  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  governing 
themselves.  He  believed  it  probable  that,  should  the 
disorders  continue,  some  one  of  the  Powers  or  some  alli¬ 
ance  might  intervene  and  settle  affairs  with  scant  con¬ 
sideration  of  Greek  wishes.  To  Mavrocordato,  he  wrote 
no  less  frankly.17  Greece,  he  told  the  Prince,  must  either 
unite  at  once  and  establish  her  independence  or  accept  one 
of  two  disgraceful  alternatives.  Division  would  unfail¬ 
ingly  result  in  her  becoming  the  dependent  of  some 
European  nation  or  relapsing  into  a  Turkish  province. 

Colonel  Stanhope  took  these  monitory  messages  and 
departed.  He  meant  first  to  go  to  Missolonghi,  where 
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Prince  Mavrocordato  was  soon  to  arrive  to  conduct  the  de¬ 
fence,  and  then  to  Nauplia  di  Romani  in  the  Morea.  He 
was  practiced,  though  not  skilled  in  the  role  of  emissary. 
The  delivery  of  the  letters  would  give  him  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  purveyance  of  the  ideas  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  His  wish  of  making  their  contents  generally 
known  served  to  strengthen  his  belief  that  the  Greeks 
were  most  in  need  of  a  post  and  printing  presses.  In 
brief,  the  Colonel  had  found  in  Greece  exactly  the  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratory  to  which  he  had  looked  forward. 

Lord  Byron,  with  Gamba,  resumed  his  vigil.  His 
credits  had  not  yet  been  converted  into  currency,  the 
Greek  fleet  had  not  arrived,  nor  had  the  long  expected 
cargo  which  had  been  promised  by  the  Committee.  It 
seemed  extremely  dubious  whether  Colonel  Stanhope 
could  be  relied  on  to  supply  that  military  knowledge 
which  Byron  knew  was  necessary  for  a  wise  expenditure 
of  the  projected  loan. 


CHAPTER  II 


“THE  ODYSSEY” 

Lord  Byron’s  promise  of  £4000  for  the  financing  of 
the  fleet  proved  more  propelling  than  the  most  favour¬ 
able  of  winds.  The  Albanian  seamen  of  Psara,  Hydra 
and  Spezzia  set  sail  with  much  alacrity  to  relieve  Ana- 
tolico,  which  for  two  months  had  been  blockaded  by  the 
Turks.  On  board  the  fleet  was  Prince  Mavrocordato. 
He  was  delighted  at  so  auspicious  an  opportunity  of 
ending  his  exile. 

Since  the  battle  of  Pelta,  the  first  president  of  Greece 
had  known  only  ill  fortune.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Primates,  the  Greek  tax  gathers,  —  the  old  official  aris¬ 
tocracy  which  was  seeing  both  its  power  and  its  source  of 
revenue  steadily  diminished  by  the  military.  His  party 
was  favoured  by  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  was 
the  president,  but  the  Executive  Council  was  under  the 
dictation  of  the  rival  faction  headed  by  Colocotroni, 
Hypsilantes,  and  Odysseus.  These  capitani,  in  1823, 
were  attempting  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  in 
Tripolitza  and  thither  had  summoned  Mavrocordato  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Prince,  until  Lord 
Byron’s  offer,  had  considered  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  remain  at  Hydra  with  the  fleet.  However,  with  the 
ships  becalmed  for  lack  of  funds,  the  seamen  had  grown 
tempestuous  in  the  demand  of  their  arrears.  Prince 
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Mavrocordato  had  come  to  be  in  the  proverbial  plight 
of  one  who  hovers  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

The  far  off  jingling  of  Lord  Byron’s  dollars  was  a 
very  welcome  and  a  most  alluring  sound.  Early  in 
December,  Anatolico  was  relieved  and  the  Turkish  fleet 
shut  up  within  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Mavrocordato  was 
conveyed  to  Missolonghi.  The  city  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  for  he  had  defended  it  with  bravery  the  year 
preceding.  But  the  respite  from  his  troubles  was  of  the 
briefest.  Again,  the  seamen  grew  mutinous.  On  the 
voyage,  a  Turkish  brig  had  been  captured  while  en  route 
to  pay  off  the  garrison  at  Patras.  At  Missolonghi,  the 
Hydriotes  contrived  to  possess  themselves  entirely  of  the 
plundered  booty  and,  rather  than  yield  a  due  share  to  the 
sailors  of  Spezzia,  turned  their  prows  towards  home.  The 
capture  of  the  prize  had  involved  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
For  when  the  brig  discovered  itself  to  be  sinking,  it  had 
run  ashore  on  the  island  of  Ithaca.  English  soldiers  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  its  crew,  had  seen  many  of  the  Turks 
ruthlessly  shot  down  and  could  bear  witness  to  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  a  vessel  in  neutral  waters.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  issued  a  stern  proclamation, 
in  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  squadron.1 

The  capture  was  a  commencement  of  operations  which 
seemed  to  Byron  thoroughly  imprudent.  He  hoped  that 
when  Mavrocordato  was  in  possession  of  the  loan  he 
would  be  able  more  successfully  to  control  the  seamen. 
He  despatched  a  messenger  to  Missolonghi  to  apprise  the 
the  Prince  that  his  credits  were  even  then  negotiating. 
Colonel  Stanhope,  too,  set  off  from  Zante,  whither  he  had 
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stopped  on  his  way,  to  deliver  Lord  Byron’s  earlier 
messages.2 

Hardly  had  the  Greek  fleet  cast  anchor  off  Missolonghi 
when  there  arrived  at  Cephalonia  the  cargo  long  heralded 
by  the  letters  of  the  Committee.  Mathematical,  medical, 
and  musical  apparatus  had  been  sent  in  plenty  but 
no  search  could  reveal  the  Congreve  rockets.  There  was 
a  press  and  there  were  numerous  trumpets,  apparently 
to  give  the  cause  publicity.  All  of  the  material,  Lord 
Byron  found  was  excellent  of  its  kind  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  hardly  practical.  He  recommended 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  idea  of  conquering 
first  and  planning  afterwards.  The  Greeks  did  not  know 
a  mathematical  problem  from  a  poker  and  were  so  little 
appreciative  of  western  music  that,  if  the  bugles  were  to 
be  enjoyed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  a  number  of 
individuals  to  serve  as  audience. 

Hardly  had  the  stores  been  landed  when  Byron’s  mes¬ 
sengers  returned  from  Missolonghi.  They  brought  him 
news  that  the  Legislative  Council  had  associated  him  with 
Mavrocordato  for  the  defence  of  Western  Greece.  Both 
the  Prince  and  Colonel  Stanhope  urged  that  he  sail  im¬ 
mediately  for  Missolonghi. 

Lord  Byron  was  very  willing  to  go.  He  still  had  hopes 
of  reconciling  the  military  faction  and  the  party  of  the 
Primates,  but  he  had  decided  that  it  would  be  the  latter 
he  would  favour,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  choice. 
Mavrocordato,  he  believed,  was  a  man  possessed  not  only 
of  talent  but  of  integrity.  At  Missolonghi,  too,  were  the 
Suliotes,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  friends  and  the  bravest 
of  soldiers.  He  believed  that,  if  occasion  demanded,  he 
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could  march  a  force  of  them  into  the  Morea  and  give  such 
physical  advice  as  would  result  in  a  forced  unification. 
It  was  an  enterprise  towards  which  the  tribe’s  chiefs  long 
had  urged  him. 

Once  more  he  wrote  to  recommend  the  reinforcement 
of  his  strong  box  to  Kinnaird.  He  was  “  in  for  a  penny, 
in  for  a  pound,”  he  quoted,  and  heartily  glad  that  con¬ 
ditions  would  permit  the  resources  of  an  individual  to  be 
of  signal  service.  He  wished  his  credits  to  be  drawn  on 
to  their  utmost,  for  he  was  “  playing  at  Nations,”  a  pur¬ 
suit  more  worthy  than  “gaining  at  Almack’s  or  New¬ 
market,  or  piecing  or  dinnering.”  It  was  a  game  one 
should  not  leave  if  the  cards  ran  badly.  Lord  Byron 
felt  it  was  the  last  that  he  would  ever  play.  Three  of 
his  servants  he  sent  home.  Fletcher  remained  with  him 
and  Tita,  —  the  last  most  warlike  and  highly  respected 
for  his  beard  among  the  whiskered  Islanders.  There  was 
also  a  negro  groom,  whom  Byron  had  begged  from 
Trelawny  on  the  Hercules.  The  fellow’s  humorous  ex¬ 
travagance  and  exaggerated  dignity  constantly  delighted 
him. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  two  ships  were  in 
readiness  to  convey  Lord  Byron  and  his  party  to  Mis- 
solonghi.  His  own  vessel  was  a  light,  swift-sailing 
mistico.  A  larger,  heavier  boat,  a  bombard,  carried  Count 
Gamba,  the  horses,  and  the  baggage.  For  two  days  the 
winds  were  contrary  and  the  vessels  were  forced  to  cling 
to  port.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  interval,  read  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  and  composed  an  account  of  the  state  of  Greek  af¬ 
fairs  to  send  to  England.  His  statements  were  designed, 
perhaps,  to  offset  the  letters  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
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sent  to  the  Committee  by  Colonel  Stanhope.  His  lately 
arrived  associate  had  brought  with  him  some  “  high  flown 
notions  of  the  sixth  form  at  Harrow  and  Eton,”  which 
Byron,  with  Napier,  had  been  at  much  pains  to  dispel. 
Many  young  German  students  had  come  with  similar 
illusions  and  had  returned  disgusted  with  Greek  duplicity. 
It  was  better  to  view  things  in  their  truth,  —  defects  as 
well  as  beauties,  for  success,  Byron  hoped,  could  be  trusted 
to  bring  a  betterment  of  character. 

Mavrocordato’s  letter  had  been  designed  to  show  that 
a  solution  of  difficulties  awaited  only  Lord  Byron’s  com¬ 
ing.  His  presence  would  “  electrify  the  troops,”  —  an 
assurance  at  which  Byron  jested.  But  he  hoped  his  in¬ 
fluence  could  keep  concord  among  the  Suliotes,  and  he 
believed  his  money  would  bring  content  to  the  disgruntled 
seamen.  If  things  went  well,  so  that  troops  could  be 
spared  from  Missolonghi,  Lord  Byron  intended  to  attack 
Patras  and  the  castles  of  the  Little  Dardanelles.  Should 
he  die  with  harness  on  his  back,  or  should  fever,  fatigue 
or  famine  cut  short  his  middle  age,  he  begged  Tom  Moore 
to  remember  him  in  his  “  smiles  and  wine.” 

When  the  winds  were  favourable,  Lord  Byron,  Bruno, 
and  Fletcher  were  conveyed  in  a  little  boat  to  the  mistico, 
which  awaited  them  in  a  sheltered  inlet.  Charles  Han¬ 
cock,  one  of  the  English  bankers  who  had  aided  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  loan,  acted  as  pilot.  Lord  Byron  rallied  him 
on  his  lack  of  skill ;  quizzed  Dr.  Bruno  and  then  praised 
him  in  a  language  that  he  could  not  understand  j  laughed 
at  Fletcher’s  discomfiture  because  of  the  tossing  spray, 
and  showed  himself  so  gay  and  animated  that  all  the 
company  were  infected  with  his  high  spirits.  When  the 
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mistico’s  two  latine  sails  had  caught  the  wind,  the  friends, 
who  had  assisted  Lord  Byron  to  embark,  lowered  them¬ 
selves  into  their  boat  and  waved  farewell.3 

At  Zante  there  was  much  to  be  done  and  he  lost  a 
day’s  sailing  in  transacting  business  with  the  second  of 
his  English  bankers.  When  evening  came,  he  had 
shipped  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  taken  out  ship’s 
papers  for  Calamo.  Again  the  bombard  and  the  mistico 
weighed  anchor.  The  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  clear, 
and  for  four  or  five  hours  the  ships  companioned  each 
other,  while  the  sailors  sang,  alternately,  their  patriotic 
songs.  Then  the  mistico  shot  ahead  until  its  crew  no 
longer  could  hear  refrains  from  the  bombard,  nor  even 
the  signals  of  pistol  firing  and  carbine  shots.  At  mid¬ 
night,  it  dove  into  the  darkness  quite  alone. 

Lord  Byron  expected  some  part  of  the  Greek  fleet  to 
come  to  meet  him.  His  departure  from  Argostoli  had 
prevented  his  knowing  of  the  difficulties  Mavrocordato 
suffered  at  Missolonghi.  The  Spezziotes  were  mutinous 
for  their  pay.  Colonel  Stanhope,  on  the  promise  that 
seven  of  the  vessels  would  remain  for  two  months  longer, 
had  given  security  for  £100  borrowed  from  the  German 
Committee.  But  the  promise  was  broken  and  two  of  the 
ships,  after  a  few  days’  waiting,  had  sailed  away.4  While 
Byron  was  at  Zante,  the  crews  of  the  remaining  five  again 
demanded  pay.  Since  it  was  not  forthcoming,  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  vessels.  Meantime,  the  gossiping  winds  had 
blown  the  news  of  the  Greek  plight  to  Usuff  Pacha,  com¬ 
mandant  at  Patras.  At  once  he  loosed  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  it  made  off  to  re¬ 
sume  its  blockade  of  Missolonghi.  The  Pacha  knew  that 
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Byron  had  set  sail  and  was  eager  to  waylay  his  treasure 
and  so  exact  a  usury  for  the  money  which  Mavrocordato’s 
men  had  filched  at  Ithaca. 

Of  this  the  mistico  knew  nothing.  It  sailed  on  smoothly 
until  it  approached  the  Scrophes,  —  the  rocks  which  make 
Roumelia  perilous.  There  it  slackened  sail  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  bombard.  Very  close  in  the  darkness,  a 
vessel  was  sighted.  She  flew  no  flag  and  Byron,  at  first, 
believed  her  to  be  a  Greek.  There  were  lights  between 
decks  and  signals  were  being  sent  up  amidst  much  shout¬ 
ing.  The  captain  summoned  the  mistico  to  surrender. 
Lord  Byron  could  not  understand  how  a  Turkish  ship 
had  dared  to  leave  the  squadron  at  Lepanto.  His  own 
crew  had  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some  pistols. 
No  more  than  four  of  those  aboard  were  fighting  men. 
But  darkness  so  disguised  the  little  mistico  that  the  Turks 
believed  she  was  a  fireship  and  feared  to  approach  for 
fear  of  kindling  her.  She  was  able  to  escape.  Afar  off 
she  watched  the  Turkish  ship  run  down  the  bombard  and 
direct  her  course  towards  Patras. 

The  mistico  made  for  Missolonghi  and  arrived,  next' 
day,  very  close  to  its  coast.  No  Greek  vessel  put  out  to 
meet  her  and  act  as  escort.  Instead  there  were  signals 
from  a  Zantiote  in  the  harbour,  telling  Byron  to  put  off. 
A  Turkish  ship  had  barred  the  passage.  Again  the  little 
mistico  fled  before  the  wind  and  reached  the  Scrophes. 
The  rocks  seemed  friendly,  since  no  heavy  vessel  could 
expect  to  steer  its  course  between  them.  Lord  Byron 
rejoiced  that  he  could  disembark  two  Greeks  for  whose 
safety  he  was  fearful.  There  was  time,  too,  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  despatching  of  a  letter  to  Stanhope.  It  apprised 
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the  Colonel  of  the  capture  of  the  bombard  with  the  cargo 
of  the  Committee  stores  and  some  eight  thousand  dollars. 
It  recommended  that  Draco  be  sent  with  an  escort  of 
Suliotes  to  guide  the  crew  of  the  mistico,  either  by  land 
or  by  the  canals,  to  Missolonghi.  Lord  Byron  could  not 
comprehend  the  failure  of  the  fleet  to  meet  him.5 

Hardly  had  the  letter  been  despatched  when  the  mistico 
was  forced  to  flee  before  a  light  Turkish  craft,  which  had 
dared  the  perils  of  the  rocks.  At  dusk,  the  little  ship 
made  the  port  of  Dragomestri  in  Acarnania.  Here  for 
several  days  it  rode  at  anchor  while  a  Turkish  vessel 
watched  it  in  the  offing. 

Lord  Byron  sent  another  letter  to  Missolonghi,  re¬ 
questing  an  escort.  He  had  on  board  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  which  he  was  eager  to  deliver  in  safety.  He 
wrote,  also,  to  Cephalonia  giving  his  friends  a  humorous 
account  of  what  he  called  his  Odyssey.  To  have  been 
hunted  by  the  Turks,  to  have  slept  on  deck  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  been  kept  in  the  utmost  possible  anxiety 
had  given  him,  he  thought,  a  tolerable  seasoning  for  the 
dangers  of  the  future.  He  sent  instructions  to  his  Greek 
and  English  bankers  for  the  conversion  of  his  credits  into 
cash.  The  eight  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  shipped 
on  Gamba’s  vessel,  conceivably,  might  never  be  recovered. 
She  had  sailed  with  British  papers  for  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  had  been  stopped  twelve  miles  from  any  port. 
These  circumstances  occasioned  hope  that  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  would  constrain  the  Turkish  authorities  to  send 
the  bombard  on  its  way. 

Lord  Byron  was  being  visited  by  many  Primates  and 
by  the  Suliotes  of  Acarnania.  For  the  last,  he  composed 
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a  battle  song,  which,  with  its  insistence  on  the  rewards  of 
beauty  and  booty  to  the  warrior,  showed  he  had  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  the  tribal  character.6 

Meanwhile,  Count  Gamba  was  experiencing  better  for¬ 
tune  than  his  capture  by  the  Turks  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  which  had  attacked 
him  had  been,  at  one  time,  saved  by  the  captain  of  the 
bombard,  and  so  was  most  considerate  of  all  its  passengers. 
He  conducted  them  to  Patras,  where  they  disembarked  to 
appear  before  Usuff  Pacha  in  the  Castle  of  the  Morea. 
Count  Gamba  described  himself  as  a  traveller,  sailing 
with  British  papers  to  Calamo  to  join  an  English  noble¬ 
man.  It  was  a  half  truth,  the  like  of  which  conveyors  of 
contraband  have  oftentimes  availed  themselves. 

Whether  Usuff  Pacha  believed  in  the  journey’s  inno¬ 
cence,  his  inscrutable  countenance  did  not  show.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  Count  Gamba  about  the  Turkish  corvette,  which 
Mavrocordato’s  sailors  had  plundered  on  the  coast  of 
Ithaca.  What  had  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  thought  of  the 
act?  Did  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  not  intend  to 
revenge  so  great  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Ionian 
Isles?  The  corvette  had  been  the  property  of  Usuff.  It 
had  carried  the  money  to  pay  his  troops.  His  nephew 
had  been  killed  in  its  defence.  The  Turk  gave  Gamba 
and  his  men  their  liberty  and  desired  them  to  say,  on  their 
return,  that  Usuff  Pacha  did  not  comprehend  how  the 
English  could  feel  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  wretched 
Greeks.7 

Every  dollar  that  was  saved  by  this  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  neutrality  was  eagerly  awaited  at  Mis- 
solonghi.  The  Prince  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety ;  the 
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Admiral  of  the  fleet  was  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  sailors 
on  their  ships  until  Lord  Byron’s  coming.  There  were 
in  the  city  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  Suliotes, 
who  expected  to  serve  as  Byron’s  personal  troops.  They 
were  reckless  and  discontent  and  the  citizens  begrudged 
their  swaggering  requisition  of  provisions  that,  already, 
were  scarce  enough.  The  problem  of  making  two  and 
two  equal  five  or  ten,  or  even  of  finding  the  primary  two 
and  two,  was  one  which  the  chiefs  of  Western  Greece, 
assembled  in  council,  found  quite  beyond  their  capabilities. 

Colonel  Stanhope  gave  no  aid  in  the  solution.  The 
loyal  disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham  had  set  about  his  duties 
in  a  manner  as  methodical  and  illogical  as  a  stray  ant  that 
attempts  to  build  and  excavate  on  the  marble  floor  of  a 
crowded  lobby.  He  had  set  the  press  to  work  for  the 
issuance  of  a  prospectus  of  the  Greek  Chronicle ,  —  a 
“  free  press  ”  which  he  hoped  to  keep  entirely  under  his 
direction.  It  was  to  carry  a  passage  from  Bentham,  which 
would  make  clear  to  all  its  readers  the  incalculable  benefi¬ 
cence  of  such  a  paper’s  existence.  He  was  requesting  the 
Quakers,  and  the  American  and  English  missionaries  to 
send  out  teachers  armed  with  elementary  works,  school 
encyclopedias,  and  the  Bible  in  modern  Greek.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  eager  little  pupils  would 
flock  to  the  schools  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  their 
opening. 

Two  of  the  Greek  boys,  he  despatched  to  England  as 
being  worthy  of  having  their  training  supervised  by  the 
of  the  mails  from  Corinth  to  Nauplia  and  Tripolitza. 
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Good  roads  were  very  necessary  to  facilitate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  pronunciamentos  and  newspapers.  He  meant  to 
establish  presses,  shortly,  throughout  the  Morea.  As  to 
the  more  immediate  need  of  roads  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  he  showed  himself  less  concerned.8 

The  Colonel  was  impatient  that  his  far-reaching 
schemes  were  balked  by  petty  difficulties.  The  Greek 
printer  at  Missolonghi  protested  that  the  language  of  the 
prospectus  was  not  good  and  that  he  could  not  use  it.  He 
had  another,  submitted  by  Prince  Mavrocordato,  which  he 
considered  excellent.  Also,  he  refused  to  publish  the 
translation  from  Bentham.  Since  no  one  else  in  the  city 
understood  the  art  of  printing,  the  strike  was  serious.  The 
Prince’s  secretary  strove  to  act  as  mediator,  but  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  Colonel  refused  to  be  placated.  He  was  greedy 
that  whatever  censorship  of  the  press  was  established 
should  be  wielded  by  a  follower  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  would  forever  labour  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
“  thoughts  of  the  finest  genius  of  the  most  enlightened 
age  —  the  thoughts  of  the  immortal  Bentham.”  Colonel 
Stanhope  triumphed  and  the  disgusted  printer  published 
a  prospectus  embodying  the  precious  translation.  But  he 
protested  to  the  last  that  it  was  in  cursed  bad  Greek.  The 
Prince,  himself,  paid  a  polite  call  on  the  Colonel,  and 
that  gentleman  exulted  that  the  outcome  of  the  incident 
would  be  a  free  Greek  press. 

The  questions  which  agitated  the  Committee’s  agent 
were  not  at  all  those  which  were  discussed  in  the  coffee¬ 
houses,  in  the  turbulent  streets,  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
Primates.  The  Colonel’s  buzzing  seemed  only  an  addi¬ 
tional  discord  in  a  place  where  harmony  had  come  to  seem 
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a  dream.  It  was  Lord  Byron  that  the  city  looked  to. 
His  coming  was  awaited  as  that  of  a  messiah.9  In 
England,  men  believed  the  exiled  poet  intended,  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  royal  progress  to  his 
home.10  He  could  not  have  selected  a  more  miasmic 
or  a  swampier  place  for  such  a  feat  of  engineering.  In 
politics,  unfortunately,  the  city  was  comparable  to  its 
physiography.  But  Lord  Byron  had  not  the  degree  of 
ambition  attributed  to  him,  nor  did  he  expect  to  indulge 
in  the  working  of  miracles.  He  meant  simply  to  bring  to 
Missolonghi  what  wealth  he  had,  and  what  talents,  and 
put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  end  that  a 
free  state  might  be  established  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
balked  of  a  fresh  dependency. 

After  he  had  passed  six  days  at  Dragomestri  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  escort,  he  resolved  on  setting  out  alone. 
Hardly  had  the  light  mistico  set  sail  when  a  tempest 
arose  that  tossed  her  back.  The  sailors  sought  refuge  on 
the  rocks  but  were  shamed  by  Byron  into  reimbarking 
and  again  getting  the  slim  craft  under  way.  Again  it  was 
forced  back,  and  again  Lord  Byron’s  courage  heartened 
the  crew  to  a  sturdy  renewal  of  their  efforts.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  steering  the  vessel  between  two  little  islands, 
where  it  cast  anchor  to  await  the  passing  of  the  storm. 
When  the  sea  had  calmed  the  mistico  set  sail  and,  after 
so  many  hazards,  was  met  by  the  Leonidas  at  the  Scrophes 
It  was  from  this  Spezziot  vessel  that  Lord  Byron  was  to 
land  at  Missolonghi.11  Count  Gamba  had  preceded  him 
by  a  few  hours  and  waited  with  Mavrocordato  and 
Colonel  Stanhope  to  give  him  welcome. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  New  .Year,  —  a  day  for 
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many  years  to  be  remembered.  Once  more  the  Greek 
sailors  had  manned  their  vessels.  As  the  Leonidas  ap¬ 
proached,  each  ship  of  the  squadron  honoured  her  with  a 
salute.  On  land,  there  were  detonations  from  a  salvo  of 
twenty-one  guns  and  the  scattered  firing  of  the  soldiers’ 
muskets.  Through  pauses  in  the  din,  there  could  be  heard 
the  singing  of  the  Suliotes  in  wild  rejoicing  that  their 
chief  had  come  among  them.  On  the  Spezziot,  Lord 
Byron’s  scarlet  uniform  made  a  brilliant  splash  of  colour 
against  the  white  kirtles  and  dark  jackets  of  his  escort.12 
The  very  sun  danced  on  the  waves  for  glee.  Soldiers  and 
townspeople  swarmed  at  the  wharf  to  see  the  disembark¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  flourishing  of  yataghans.  There  were 
huzzas  from  the  military. 

Beyond  the  throng  at  the  harbour,  there  awaited  Lord 
Byron  the  city  of  Missolonghi.  It  was  a  place  of  bogs 
and  mire,  of  stagnant  canals,  and  empty  homes,  and  filthy 
coffeehouses.  Continued  warfare  had  denuded  it  of 
every  gain  from  peaceful  industry.  It  was  very  weary 
and  yet  forced,  always,  to  undergo  a  feverish  activity. 
The  soul  of  the  city  was  proud,  for  a  poet  had  seen  that, 
by  its  body’s  gift,  it  served  a  noble  cause.  Lord  Byron, 
who  had  known  Rome’s  faded  grandeur,  had  chosen  to 
seek  through  Missolonghi’s  shadows  for  the  burgeoning 
glory  of  young  Greece.  The  city  was  to  hold  his  heart 
and  keep  it  through  the  centuries. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  make  his  quarters 
in  the  same  dwelling  where  Colonel  Stanhope  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Thither  he  was  attended  by  a  long,  disorderly 
procession.  When  he  had  somewhat  refreshed  himself, 
there  began  the  ceremonious  visits  of  the  capitani  and  the 
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Primates.  They  came  in  groups  and  singly,  —  each  chief 
accompanied  by  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  his  tumultuous 
followers.  Some  awoke  Lord  Byron  at  seven  in  the 
morning j  others  preferred  to  discuss  their  business  by 
candle  light.  Not  always  did  they  disclose  the  objects 
of  their  visits.  But,  first  or  last,  Byron  discovered  they 
were  seeking  money. 

There  was  much  serious  work  to  be  done.  Mavrocor- 
dato,  as  governor  general  of  the  province  and  president 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  expected  Byron’s  assistance 
in  establishing  the  local  government  and  defence,  and  in 
taking  measures  that  would  lead  to  centralizing  Greece. 
There  was  the  pressing  matter  of  the  soldiers’  pay  to  be 
adjusted  and  their  discipline  to  be  undertaken  in  order 
that  they  could  be  led  against  Lepanto  and  the  Castles 
of  Morea  and  Roumelia.  All  of  these  responsibilities 
weighed  heavily  on  the  faction  of  which  Mavrocordato 
was  the  leader.  For  the  Legislative  Council  was  about 
to  proclaim  the  Executive  no  longer  active,  although  the 
year  provided  for  its  service  had  not  then  elapsed.13  An 
active  and  just  policy  in  Western  Greece  was  necessary, 
if  the  proclamation  were  to  have  effect. 

There  were  matters  of  importance  and  matters  of  de¬ 
tail  which  Byron  would  have  been  glad  to  have  discussed 
with  Colonel  Stanhope.  But  his  colleague,  also,  was  re¬ 
ceiving  visitors.  From  morning  to  night,  his  apartment 
was  filled  with  men  whom  he  imagined  as  future  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  wrote  to  Bowring  that 
he  was  assiduously  impressing  upon  their  minds  “  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  liberty,  education,  the  pure  administration  of 
justice,  etc.”  During  respites  from  his  lectures,  the 
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Colonel  supervised  various  translations  which  he  was 
having  made  on  the  value  of  publicity.  They  were  for 
insertion  in  the  Greek  Chronicle.  The  press,  which  the 
bombard  had  landed,  had  been  entrusted  to  one  Dr. 
Meyer,  a  Swiss  and  a  very  enthusiastic  democrat.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  first  issue  of  the  Chronicle  would 
be  of  a  nature  entirely  to  satisfy  the  Colonel’s  philosophic 
credo. 

Two  days  after  Lord  Byron’s  arrival,  twenty-six  Ger¬ 
mans  reached  Missolonghi  from  the  Morea.  This  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Philhellenes  had  been  directed  to  report  for 
the  forming  of  an  artillery  corps,  and  expected  to  be  paid 
by  Colonel  Stanhope  with  money  from  the  German  Com¬ 
mittee.  But,  to  Stanhope,  the  press  seemed  very  lusty, 
and  the  Germans  so  few  in  number  and  so  demoralized 
by  hardships  that  he  was  all  for  diverting  the  money  to 
the  needs  of  Dr.  Meyer.  Lord  Byron  threatened  to  libel 
the  Colonel  in  his  own  press,  should  he  do  so.  The  work 
of  the  sword,  he  believed,  should  precede  that  of  the  pen, 
and,  for  a  time,  camps  should  be  the  training  schools  of 
freedom. 

Though  Byron  had  contributed  £250  of  his  own  to 
ensure  the  paper’s  establishment,  he  found  he  was  not 
expected  to  make  suggestions  as  to  its  policy.  When  he 
hinted  that  an  uncensored  press  might  prove  dangerous 
to  distraught  Greece,  the  Colonel  grew  militant  and 
called  him  a  Turk  and  a  despot.  But  Byron  was  not 
afraid  of  epithets.  He  was  too  familiar  with  their  use 
himself.  He  declared  that  if  Colonel  Stanhope  used  the 
Chronicle  to  berate  the  Holy  Alliance  and  to  criticise  the 
Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  result  would  be 
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disastrous  for  the  Greeks.  If  the  paper  secured  the  wide 
circulation  that  was  contemplated,  and  inspired  other 
sheets  modelled  after  its  own  pattern,  the  Colonel’s 
policy  would  be  only  the  more  provocative  of  harm. 
There  was  the  chance,  too,  that  the  press  might  be  used 
for  party  and  for  personal  abuse.  Lord  Byron  favoured 
supervision,  that  no  further  difficulties  be  manufactured 
for  the  Greeks. 

So  decided  were  the  differences  between  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  English  agents  that  communication  between  them, 
for  a  time,  was  conducted  through  the  written  word. 
Lord  Byron,  from  the  questionnaires  submitted  for  his 
answering,  became  aware  that  the  efforts  which  he  and 
Colonel  Napier  had  expended  had  been  of  no  avail.  He 
awaited  the  Chronicle’s  first  issue  with  some  misgivings. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  little  paper  made  its 
bow  to  the  world.  It  presented  to  the  Greeks,  as  its 
motto,  “  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.”  It 
apprised  the  vainglorious  capitani  and  the  haughty  Pri¬ 
mates  that  Jeremy  Bentham  was  the  greatest  character 
of  the  age,  “  or  perhaps,  of  any  age.”  It  flaunted  a 
scathing  proclamation  of  the  Legislative  Council  against 
the  practices  of  the  generals  of  the  Executive.  These 
oblations  made  to  the  English  god  of  Utopias  and  to  the 
local  deities  of  matters  as  existent,  the  paper  carried,  for 
its  last  article,  Lord  Byron’s  letter  on  conciliation.  His 
appeal  to  the  rival  factions  for  moderation  and  amity  was 
temperately  worded,  his  criticisms  were  just,  and  directed 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  be¬ 
come  a  nation.  But,  unfortunately,  those  to  whom  he 
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addressed  himself  were  not  then  ready  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  abnegation.14 

In  the  first  column,  with  other  news  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Western  Greece,  there  was  a  statement  that  Lord 
Byron  had  landed  in  Missolonghi  to  cooperate  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  defence.  This  it  was  that  throughout  the 
Islands,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Morea  was  read  with 
keenest  interest.  The  Greeks  bestirred  themselves  to 
greater  efforts.  Not  Odysseus  alone  of  the  recreant 
cheftains  hastened  to  take  up  those  duties  to  which, 
at  Astros,  they  had  been  assigned.  Both  capitani,  and 
Primates  were  resolved  to  assume  virtue,  whether  or  not 
it  was  authentic  to  their  natures.  Lord  Byron  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  Missolonghi  had  no  monopoly 
of  that  commodity.  Every  leader  was  eager  to  win  his 
golden  opinion,  and  each  hoped  that  other  gold  would 
follow  after. 


CHAPTER  III 


COMMANDER  OF  THE  SULIOTES 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to 
one  of  his  Anglo-Ionian  bankers,  requesting  him  to  for¬ 
ward  all  the  dollars  he  could  collect  from  the  bills  which 
had  been  left  for  negotiation.  Demands  on  the  newly 
arrived  paymaster  of  the  Western  Greeks  were  even  more 
rigorous  than  he  had  expected.  However,  it  was  gratify¬ 
ing  that  the  fleet,  after  receiving  its  arrears,  had  sailed  to 
harry  the  Turks  into  their  refuge  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
It  was  stimulating,  too,  that  as  the  dollars  diminished,  a 
force  for  the  expedition  against  Lepanto  seemed  to 
emerge  from  out  the  military  chaos.  Lord  Byron  had 
taken  into  his  pay  five  hundred  Suliotes,1  the  finest  sol¬ 
diers  and,  perhaps,  the  most  intractable  in  all  of  Europe. 
Their  maintenance  was  expensive,  since  a  third  of  the 
number  drew  the  rations  and  the  pay  of  officers.  Each 
of  these  august  individuals  considered  it  vastly  beneath 
his  dignity  to  appear  in  the  dingy  coffeehouses  of  Mis- 
solonghi  unless  attended  by  a  henchman  or  pipe-bearer. 
The  corps,  too,  had  a  passion  for  picturesque  apparel  and, 
scarcely  had  Byron  landed,  when  venders  of  gilded 
yataghans  and  gold  embroidered  jackets  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  influx  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  half  the 
tribe  gave  greater  emphasis  to  the  poverty  of  those  who 
had  not  been  enlisted  in  the  favoured  company.  These 
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vagrant  soldiers  became  more  arrogant  in  their  conduct 
toward  the  peasantry,  more  pitiless  and  overbearing  in 
making  requisitions.2  They  complained  incessantly  of 
their  long  due  arrears. 

In  spite  of  all  its  culpabilities,  Lord  Byron  liked  the 
breed.  His  men  were  not  mechanical  soldiers,  not  autom¬ 
atons,  who  could  be  made  to  shoulder  arms  and  march 
at  one’s  caprice.  They  reminded  him  of  the  Highlanders. 
Regular  troops,  he  well  understood,  were  necessary,  and 
he  would  have  welcomed  a  small  command  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  English  officer.  But  irregular  troops,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  were  necessary,  also,  in  a  mountainous,  badly  or¬ 
ganized  country,  such  as  Greece.  And  the  devotion, 
which  the  Suliotes  professed  to  bear  him,  made  him  prefer 
to  keep  their  leadership  himself.  He  felt,  too,  that  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  protected  by  a  band  peculiarly 
esteemed  for  bravery  was  of  advantage.3  A  short  time 
after  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  he  found  what  it  was 
to  be  flouted  in  his  own  quarters.  A  Spezziote  demanded 
the  restoration  of  a  certain  captive  of  whom  Byron  had 
deprived  him.  Mavrocordato  stood  by  helpless.  His 
attempted  interference  had  only  subjected  him  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  a  rebuke  from  a  subordinate.  Lord  Byron 
drew  a  pistol  and  marched  the  sailor  to  the  door. 

The  incident  occasioned  thought.  Report  had  much  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  amount  of  money  brought  to  Missolonghi. 
There  were,  among  the  Greeks,  capitani  sufficiently  ven¬ 
turesome  and  reckless  to  have  meditated  Lord  Byron  s 
capture.  Doubtless,  they  would  have  affected  surprise 
had  their  followers  brought  him,  with  his  specie,  to  their 
camps,  but  none  the  less,  they  would  have  detained  him 
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on  some  pretext  until  he  espoused  their  cause  or  was 
released  through  foreign  pressure. 

On  the  day  on  which  Lord  Byron  sent  a  request  to 
Cephalonia  for  the  hastening  of  his  credits,  he  paid  a 
portion  of  his  loan  to  Mavrocordato,  in  order  to  satisfy 
part  of  the  arrears  of  the  Suliotes.  That  night  an  ob¬ 
streperous  group  of  them  demanded  quarters  in  the  house 
of  a  burgher.  When  they  were  repulsed,  they  drew  their 
knives  and,  in  the  fracas,  some  were  wounded.  Both  the 
soldiers  and  the  townsmen  set  off  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  Prince  Mavrocordato.  But  the  burgher  did  not 
reach  his  destination.  On  the  road  he  was  expeditiously 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  Suliotes.  Very  reluctantly,  the 
military  chiefs  gave  up  the  malefactor  to  justice.  The 
honour  of  the  tribe  had  its  idiosyncracies.  It  condoned 
offence  more  easily  than  it  permitted  correction  by  out¬ 
siders. 

Lord  Byron  sincerely  welcomed  the  affair’s  adjustment. 
He  deprecated  any  obstruction  that  would  delay  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Lepanto.  A  German  and  an  English 
officer,  on  their  return  from  examining  its  fortifications, 
reported  them  as  being  easy  of  capture  by  a  few  deter¬ 
mined  troops.  The  Albanian  garrison,  for  more  than  a 
year,  had  had  no  pay  and  was  seriously  disaffected.  It 
was  intimated  that,  for  a  price,  it  would  welcome  a  capit¬ 
ulation.  But  these  men,  too,  had  their  code  of  honour. 
They  objected  to  surrendering  to  a  native  chieftain. 

Shortly  after  Byron’s  arrival,  an  Austrian  brig  of  war 
had  touched  at  the  port,  ostensibly  to  load  provisions. 
From  there,  it  had  gone  to  Lepanto,  and  its  captain  had 
conferred  with  Usuff  Pacha.  Presumably,  he  brought 
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something  more  material  than  news  of  the  reanimation  of 
Missolonghi.  For  the  Turkish  fleet  left  its  refuge  in 
the  Gulf,  eluded  the  Greeks,  and  sailed  to  renew  the 
blockade.  In  the  Chronicle ,  Colonel  Stanhope  published 
a  flaming  address  to  the  Hungarians,  invoking  them  to 
imitate  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Turks  and  free 
themselves  from  Austria.  It  was  a  puny  blow  to  strike 
against  a  mighty  nation,  but  Byron  did  not  wish  to  inflict 
even  a  pin  prick  wound  on  Austria.  He  desired,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  ward  off  all  entanglements.  Those  who 
espoused  the  Greek  cause  should  be  purely  Philhellenes. 
They  could  be  assured  that  whatever  back-handed  assaults 
they  were  deprived  of  would  be  compensated  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  free  state  in  autocratic  Europe.  To  effect  his 
purpose,  he  preferred  the  military  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
to  any  friendly  aid  which  might  involve  post  helium 
debits.  But  unless  the  Turks  remained  without  allies, 
the  Greeks  could  not  expect  to  gain  their  independence 
single-handed. 

The  expedition  against  Lepanto,  were  it  successful, 
would  stimulate  the  English  loan,  obtain  the  confidence 
of  Greece  for  the  General  Government,  and  so  make  it  less 
difficult,  when  the  loan  arrived,  to  prevent  its  diffusion  in 
internecine  warfare.  The  projected  army  was  to  consist 
of  two  thousand  men  and,  as  much  to  placate  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  jealous  Greeks  as  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  Turks,  Lord  Byron  accepted  its  command.  At  least, 
he  wrote  his  English  friends,  he  would  have  vision  of 
what  was  being  done  with  his  money.  He  was  tired  of 
talkj  he  wished  to  see  his  Suliotes  in  action  and  to  give 
them  evidence  of  his  own  bravery.  Nor  was  he  im- 
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pervious  to  the  lure  of  romance  and  of  danger  which  at¬ 
tended  the  leadership  of  an  assault  upon  the  Castle  of 
Lepanto,  —  an  attraction  which,  as  Lord  Byron  observed, 
seemed  not  to  be  shared  by  any  of  his  fellows.  The  old 
premonition  that  he  would  never  leave  Greece  persisted  4 
and  he  thought  it  “  better  to  end  with  a  bullet  than  bark 
in  his  body,”  —  better  to  die  a  clean  death  by  a  sword 
than  to  shudder  out  with  an  ague  in  the  “  mud  basket  ” 
of  Missolonghi. 

While  the  expedition  was  in  process  of  formation,  an 
English  officer,  Captain  York,  came  to  Missolonghi  to 
ask  satisfaction  for  an  Ionian  boat  that  had  been  captured 
by  a  Greek  privateer.  While  the  business  was  under 
discussion,  he  proposed  to  Lord  Byron  that  when  the 
assault  on  Lepanto  took  place,  he  would  anchor  his  brig 
near  the  fortress  as  a  refuge  for  the  fugitives.  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  come,”  was  the  objection.  “  For 
if  they  are  sure  of  a  place  of  safety,  all  my  troops  will 
run  away.”  As  for  himself,  the  prospective  commander 
boasted  that  he  had  at  least  one  requisite  of  a  general: 
he  could  not  run  away. 

The  Greeks  credited  him  with  many  others,  and  com¬ 
missioned  him  with  full  powers,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  was  to  have  the  advice  of  a  council  of  picked  chiefs, 
besides  the  assistance  of  a  personal  staff,  to  be  selected 
from  the  European  officers  in  the  Greek  service.  His 
own  troops  were  to  be  the  Suliotes,  with  Count  Gamba 
in  intermediate  command. 

The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  soldiers  of  all  sorts, 
—  such  an  allied  army,  Lord  Byron  prophesied,  as  never 
before  had  chance  to  quarrel  beneath  the  same  banner,  — 
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Suliote  chieftains,  German  barons,  English  volunteers, 
and  adventurers  of  all  nations.  And  for  commander  in 
chief,  or  classic  archistrategos,  there  was  to  be  his  humble 
self,  a  poet.  He  had  dreamed,  when  a  boy,  that  he  would 
some  day  raise  an  heroic  troop,  that  his  men  would  be 
uniformed  in  black  and  mounted  on  black  steeds.6 
Reality  had  strangely  metamorphosed  “  Byron’s  Blacks.” 

To  Colonel  Stanhope,  it  seemed  preferable  that  the 
youthful  aspiration  should  still  remain  unrealized.  He 
advised  that  the  military  commission  be  refused,  and  that 
Lord  Byron  accompany  and  direct  the  expedition  in  a 
capacity  purely  non-official.  In  such  a  way,  the  Colonel 
thought  his  colleague  might  enjoy  immunity  from  danger 
and  yet  acquire  that  influence  which,  later,  could  be  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  To  the  poet,  it 
seemed  that  only  an  active  participation  in  danger  would 
win  the  regard  of  the  rough  soldiery  of  Greece.  He  was 
eager  for  an  opportunity  of  gaining  their  devotion 
through  other  means  than  the  incessant  expenditure  of 
money. 

A  divergent  viewpoint  on  the  expedition  to  Lepanto 
was  not  the  only  one  to  cause  discord  between  the  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Greek  Committee.  If  the  officer  objected 
to  the  poet’s  project  of  “  fighting  down  ”  the  Greeks,  the 
poet  equally  objected  to  the  officer’s  attempt  at  “  writing 
them  down.”  The  third  number  of  the  Greek  Chronicle 
appeared,  decked  out  with  a  rhapsodic  eulogy  of  Jeremy 
Bentham.  It  was  designed  to  inspire  the  perusal  and 
contemplation  of  his  works.  Conviction,  the  Colonel 
sententiously  observed,  would  follow.  Lord  Byron,  in 
his  desultory  reading,  had  acquainted  himself  with  some 
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of  the  volumes  thus  ardently  commended.  He  presumed 
to  jest  at  them,  as,  indeed,  he  jested  at  all  things  else. 
But  this  the  Colonel  could  not  tolerate.  He  retaliated 
with  aspersions  against  Lord  Byron’s  liberalism.  They 
had  the  merit  of  sincerity  which  won  forgiveness  for  their 
injustice.  “  Judge  me  by  actions,  not  by  my  words,” 
Lord  Byron  advised  at  the  end  of  one  stormy  interview} 
and  after  another  he  asked  the  Colonel  to  extend  to  him 
his  “  honest  right  hand.” 

But  despite  his  efforts  at  tolerance,  the  constant  oppo¬ 
sition  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  anticipated  support 
was  distinctly  irritating.  He  had  not  accustomed  himself 
to  patience  and  he  did  not  welcome  supervision.  When, 
to  ensure  the  settlement  of  the  claims  advanced  by  Cap¬ 
tain  York,  Lord  Byron  supplied  Mavrocordato  with 
money,  Colonel  Stanhope  protested.  When  Lord  Byron 
advised  the  Greeks  to  conduct  themselves  with  circum¬ 
spection  in  the  future,  Colonel  Stanhope  objected  that  the 
allegations  made  against  them  were  unjust  and  that  the 
affair  had  been  conducted  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
equity  and  public  law. 

Even  the  Colonel’s  manner  of  awarding  praise  was 
provoking.  Late  in  January,  Lord  Byron  secured  the 
release  of  several  Turkish  prisoners  held  at  Missolonghi. 
He  sent  them  to  Usuff  Pacha  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  previously  accorded  Gamba.  An  accompany¬ 
ing  letter  recommended  to  the  Turkish  commandant  a 
mutual  policy  o  humane  treatment  for  all  future  cap¬ 
tives.  Thereupon,  the  literary  Colonel  blatantly  heralded 
and  praised  the  incident  in  his  Chronicle.  “  The  un- 
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Christianlike  practice  of  slaying  prisoners,”  he  boasted, 
“  will  be  checked  and  prevented  by  the  press.” 

So  great  was  the  inharmony  among  the  Greeks  that  it 
is  regrettable  no  example  to  the  contrary  was  forthcoming 
from  the  foreigners.  Lord  Byron  was  uneasy  over  the 
departure  from  Missolonghi  of  Cariascachi.  Aggrieved 
by  the  allotment  of  a  coveted  district  to  a  rival,  he  had 
left  the  city  suddenly  and  could  be  expected,  in  spite  of 
a  pretended  loyalty,  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  country¬ 
men.  Among  the  Suliotes,  the  ending  of  one  dispute 
preceded  only  the  commencement  of  another.  They 
feverishly  divided  loyalty  among  six  family  chieftains, 
—  each  of  whom  claimed  supremacy  of  rank  because  of 
his  birth  and  achievements.  They  complained  of  their 
rations.  Byron  endeavoured  to  shame  them  by  a  diet  all 
too  frugal  for  his  health.  Those  of  the  tribe  who  had 
been  lodged  in  the  Seraglio  objected  to  vacating  their 
quarters  for  the  benefit  of  the  artillery  corps.  Byron, 
himself,  was  living  in  one  wretched  room  and  using  the 
dormitory  of  his  friends  for  the  daily  reception  of  his 
visitors.  He  informed  the  Suliotes  that,  if  they  failed 
to  obey  orders,  they  could  consider  themselves  discharged. 
A  portion  of  the  force,  he  contrived  to  send  to  Arta,  to 
the  great  rejoicing  of  the  citizens.6 

A  brief  surcease  from  vexations  was  afforded  by  a  holi¬ 
day  visit,  on  the  first  of  February,  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Primates  who  resided  at  Anatolico.  There  he  was  proudly 
shown  the  ancient  aqueduct  which  a  Turkish  shell  had 
uncovered  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  sorely  suffering 
from  lack  of  water.  The  peasants  esteemed  the  incident  a 
miracle,  for  the  shell  had  hurtled  to  its  beneficent  mission 
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through  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael.  Byron 
believed  it  would  have  been  a  folly  to  rob  the  people  of 
their  faith.  There  was  enough  of  sordidness.  He  hoped 
no  pious  missionary  would  attempt  to  divest  the  Greek 
cause  of  the  blessed  illusion  of  divine  assistance.  Very 
naturally  such  religious  camaraderie  won  the  approbation 
of  the  Metropolitan.  For  his  own  part,  Byron  found 
the  ecclesiastic  a  valiant  trencherman,  and  a  very  merry 
and  good  Christian. 

Next  day,  he  said  good-bye  and  returned  to  Mis- 
solonghi  with  Count  Gamba.  He  wished  to  be  present 
at  the  arrival  of  the  firemaster  and  his  stores,  —  the  long 
expected  Vulcan  who  was  to  forge  arms  for  the  expedition 
to  Lepanto.  The  fellow’s  halting  journey  had  occasioned 
the  utmost  anxiety.  On  November  the  tenth,  the  Anna 
had  left  Gravesend  with  a  clearance  from  the  custom 
house,  designed  to  relieve  the  Ionian  government  from 
any  responsibility  as  to  the  nature  of  its  cargo.  At  Malta 
and  at  Corfu,  she  had  tarried  long  for  the  unloading  of 
her  stores,  and  the  firemaster  had  wished  most  heartily 
for  the  swift  sailing  vessel  which  the  Committee’s  thrift 
denied  him.  He  had  feared  his  contraband  supplies 
would  be  discovered  and  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
bribing  his  workmen  so  that  no  discrepancy  might  appear 
between  their  statements  and  his  papers.  Four  months 
after  leaving  England,  William  Parry,  firemaster,  found 
himself,  with  his  munitions  and  his  little  band  of  me¬ 
chanics,  in  the  port  of  Dragomestri.  He  was  received 
there  with  a  disconcerting  cannonade,  —  after  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks  in  extending  welcome.  One  of  the  English¬ 
men  he  had  with  him  was  despatched  to  Missolonghi  to 
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ascertain  how  best  the  little  company  could  avoid  the 
blockade  and  land  its  stores  where  they  had  been  so  long 
expected.  The  Greek  Government  was  without  money 
to  finance  the  end  of  the  expedition  and  Byron  again 
accepted  the  obligations  of  paymaster. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  stores  be  disembarked  at 
Dragomestri  and  then  reloaded  into  boats  which  could 
thread  the  canals  and  so  escape  pursuit.  On  the  fifth  of 
February,  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  Mis- 
solonghi.  It  consisted  of  the  firemaster,  a  small  group 
of  officers,  several  Greeks,  and  eight  mechanics.  They 
had  arrived  on  one  of  those  saints’  days  with  which  the 
calendar  was  liberally  bedizened,  and  the  landing  was 
effected  during  a  heavy  rainstorm. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  religious  scruples  against  dis¬ 
honouring  a  saint  by  working,  were  inclined  to  stand  about 
in  picturesque  attitudes  and  watch  the  drenching  rain  de¬ 
scend  upon  the  little  group  of  struggling  foreigners. 
Lord  Byron  swore  at  their  idleness  and  then  set  them  an 
example  by  lifting  and  hauling  some  of  the  heavy  boxes 
himself.  Gradually,  the  scene  became  more  animated. 
In  a  few  hours  the  stores  were  landed  and  carried  to  the 
Seraglio.  By  the  natives,  the  affair  was  regarded  as  a 
miracle  of  diligence.  Considering  the  customs  of  the 
country,  Byron  was  willing  to  agree  that  it  was.7 

When  he  took  stock  of  the  stores,  he  found  there  were 
no  Congreve  rockets.  It  was  the  type  of  shell  the  Turks 
most  feared.  A  good  two  months  would  be  necessary 
for  their  manufacture.  There  were,  however,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments,  which  an  evan¬ 
gelical  blacksmith  had  brought  out  for  pious  distribution. 
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Lord  Byron  wondered  how  the  news  of  their  arrival 
would  be  received  by  the  Archbishop,  who  so  recently 
had  been  a  merry  host  at  Anatolico.  To  himself,  they 
seemed  a  sort  of  firebrand  well  adapted  to  occasion  new 
dissensions.  However,  he  assisted  in  their  unloading  and 
indulgently  listened  to  Colonel  Stanhope’s  rhapsodies. 
“  With  the  press  and  the  Bibles,”  the  Colonel  wrote 
Bowring,  “  the  whole  mind  of  Greece  may  be  put  in 
labour.” 

Lord  Byron  was  more  eager  to  galvanize  into  activity 
her  body.  It  was  a  pleasure,  when  after  granting  a  pre¬ 
liminary  request  for  money,  he  could  talk  to  Parry  freely 
about  the  Committee  and  the  stores.  He  found  the  fire- 
master  “a  fine,  rough  subject,”  ardent  in  the  praise  of 
Gordon  and  of  Joseph  Hume,  but  much  disgusted  with 
the  mercantile  and  “  enthusymusy  ”  part  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  Gordon,  himself,  Parry  told  Byron,  had  intended 
accompanying  the  expedition  and  had  offered  to  contribute 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  for  its  financing,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Committee  double  his  subscription.  His 
proposals  had  been  declined,  although  they  were  generous 
and  his  military  skill  and  previous  experience  in  Greece 
were  both  exceptional.  Instead,  Parry  had  been  shipped 
on  a  lumbering  merchantman  with  a  totally  inadequate 
supply  of  munitions.  The  Committee,  Lord  Byron  knew, 
had  negatived,  also,  the  plan  of  a  competent  English 
naval  officer  for  the  construction  in  Greek  waters  of  a  very 
necessary  warship.8  These  new  disclosures  caused  him 
to  lay  bare  his  disappointments.  There  seemed  little 
chance  of  success,  he  confessed,  but  he  meant  to  stand  by 
the  cause  to  the  end,  and  his  courage  inspired  a  dogged 
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determination  in  the  disgruntled  firemaster.  The  great 
poet  and  the  non-commissioned  officer  both  felt  that  they 
were  considered  only  as  pawns  by  the  vigorous  zealots  of 
an  incompetent  committee.  The  knowledge  forged  a 
bond  of  sympathy  that  made  them  feel  as  brothers  in  a 
land  of  aliens. 

Lord  Byron  appointed  the  firemaster  commander  of 
the  artillery  brigade  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Where¬ 
upon,  a  certain  Prussian  officer,  more  versed  in  the  punc¬ 
tilio  of  promotions  than  in  good  sportsmanship,  resigned 
in  order  to  avoid  serving  under  one,  who,  previously,  had 
ranked  below  him.  “  For  myself,”  said  Lord  Byron, 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  remain, 
“  I  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
under  anybody,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  good  to  the  cause.” 

He  was  working  with  feverish  zeal  to  have  ready  his 
expedition  to  Lepanto  by  the  time  Parry’s  laboratory 
should  have  manufactured  the  needed  ammunition.  The 
Suliote  chieftains  had  consented  to  forego  their  several 
hopes  of  a  command  and  serve  under  the  dual  leadership 
of  Bozzari  and  Giavella,  —  always  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  were  Byron’s  special  corps.  This  personal 
troop  was  to  consist  of  six  hundred  men,  and  since  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  that  many  of  those  enlisted  were 
not  true  Suliotes,  it  was  decided  that  the  ranks  should  be 
filled  with  those  who  previously  had  been  the  Suliotes’ 
companions  and  still  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  troops,  pledged  by  the  government,  were  to 
set  out  in  a  few  days  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  smaller 
division.  It  was  agreed  that  Gamba,  on  the  fifteenth, 
should  take  up  his  position  under  Lepanto  with  one-half 
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of  the  Suliotes.  Corinth  was  to  supply  a  battering  train. 
Parry  was  training  the  cannoneers. 

Two  Greeks,  who  had  escaped  from  Patras,  brought 
news  that  UsufF  Pacha,  also,  suffered  from  dissension. 
The  Turks  of  Europe  fought  the  Turks  of  Asia;  at 
Lepanto,  the  unpaid  Albanians  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  castle  and  turned  its  guns  against  the  town.  They 
awaited  only  the  coming  of  Lord  Byron  and  such  troops 
as  would  make  surrender  plausible. 

Again  the  Anglo-Ionian  bankers  were  appealed  to,  — 
for  whether  by  purse  or  person,  Lord  Byron  meant  to 
gain  a  victory.  Each  expenditure  was  guarded.  Dollars 
meant  men.  Young  Gamba’s  desire  for  a  sky  blue  uni¬ 
form  with  hessian  boots,  and  other  trappings,  caused 
Byron  to  bedamn  him  for  a  coxcomb.9  In  the  Morea, 
it  was  said  the  expedition  was  projected  solely  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  English,  —  that  Mavrocordato  had  betrayed 
his  countrymen  to  foreigners.  Others  claimed  the  Prince 
was  hoaxing  his  rivals  with  a  counterfeit  Lord  Byron,  — 
that  the  real  poet  and  his  money  were  far  away  from 
Missolonghi.10  To  all  these  rumours,  a  victory  at  Lepanto 
would  give  the  lie.  There  was  every  reason  to  act,  and 
to  act  quickly. 

Lord  Byron  renewed  his  petitions  to  Zante  for  the 
cashing  of  his  credits,  hastened  the  work  of  training  the 
artillery,  assisted  in  establishing  the  arsenal  and  preparing 
the  dispensary  for  its  work  of  caring  for  the  wounded. 
He  had,  also,  to  placate  German  disputes  over  the  order 
of  precedence,  to  cheer  the  homesick  English  mechanics, 
and,  always  and  ever,  to  mediate  dissension  among  the 
turbulent  Suliotes. 
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A  glint  of  amusement  came  from  the  establishment  of 
a  woman’s  corps,  which  was  to  follow  that  of  the  men. 
It  had  been  organized,  and  was  to  be  captained,  by  the 
redoubtable  Italian  wife  of  a  tailor,  once  in  the  British 
service.  Daily,  she  was  to  marshal  her  soldiers  to  the 
tasks  of  laundering,  cooking  and  mending.  Lord  Byron 
did  not  doubt  that,  in  London,  it  would  be  rumoured  re¬ 
pose  from  warfare  was  made  sweet  by  a  company  of  veiled 
houris.  “  My  corps  outdoes  Falstaff’s,”  he  boasted, 
“  There  are  English,  Germans,  French,  Maltese,  Ragu- 
sans,  Italians,  Neapolitans,  Transylvanians,  Russians, 
Suliotes,  Moreotes  —  Western  Greeks,  in  front,  and  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  the  tailor’s  wife  and  her  troop. 
Glorious  Apollo!  No  general  had  ever  before  such  an 
army!  ” 

Nor  was  it  destined  Lord  Byron  should  command  such 
forces. 

There  had  come  from  the  Morea  a  number  of  Suliotes, 
fresh  from  service  under  Colocotioni.  It  is  suspected  that 
their  enlistment  was  not  honest,  and  their  purpose  was  to 
occasion  discontent  and  desertion.11  If  so,  they  found  a 
broad  and  easy  way  prepared  for  them.  Count  Gamba, 
piqued  at  the  rebuke  of  his  own  extravagance,  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  lists  of  the  corps  to  be  padded  with  the  names 
of  many  who  were  not  present  in  the  ranks.  He  had, 
perforce,  made  excisions  and  attempted  a  reorganization. 
Continued  attempts  at  deception  and  the  persistence  of 
seemingly  insatiable  demands,  caused  Byron  to  intrust  to 
Parry  the  administration  of  the  budget.  Besides  extraor¬ 
dinary  expenses,  two  thousand  dollars  a  week  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  rations  alone.  The  minutiae  of  a  paymaster’s 
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duties  were  irksome.  Lord  Byron  believed  that  he  could 
satisfy  himself  by  a  daily  auditing  of  Parry’s  accounts, 
and  that  the  firemaster  would  be  more  economical  than  he 
himself.  Doubtless,  the  Suliotes  had  a  like  opinion 
of  Parry’s  stringency.  They  disapproved  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement. 

It  had  been  decided  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
they  should  meet  and  discuss  with  Gamba  the  terms  on 
which  they  were  to  march  upon  Lepanto.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  the  chiefs  convened,  listened  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  month’s  pay  in  advance,  sourly  considered  the 
curtailment  in  the  pay  of  those  who  had  enriched  them¬ 
selves  by  mythical  followers,  and  withdrew  to  decide  upon 
their  ultimatum.  They  knew  that  Gamba  was  planning, 
on  the  next  day,  to  lead  an  advance  guard  towards 
Lepanto.  They  were  emboldened  to  demand  the  utmost. 
On  their  return,  they  announced  they  would  not  march 
unless  almost  a  half  of  their  number  were  given  the  rank 
and  pay  of  officers.  The  men  were  averse  to  fighting 
against  stone  walls  and  extra  favours  were  required,  also 
for  them.  When  Byron  found  his  chosen  followers  had 
so  much  more  the  character  of  mountain  robbers  than  of 
mountain  soldiers,  he  flew  into  a  white  hot  rage  and  swore 
he’d  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.  Gamba  was  charged 
to  cancel  every  agreement  to  which  they  had  been  parties.12 
As  though  to  clinch  his  purpose,  Byron  had  recourse  to 
his  pencil  and  recorded  a  wish  that  the  tribe  go  to  the 
Turks  or  the  devil  and  himself  be  cut  into  more  pieces 
than  they  had  dissensions  rather  than  he  should  change 
his  resolution. 

But  the  shade  of  Marco  Bozzari  still  lingered  at  Mis- 
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solonghi.  For  the  sake  of  the  dead  hero,  Byron  listened 
to  his  kinsman’s  pleading.  The  Suliotes,  Constantine 
Bozzari  told  him,  had  been  persuaded  to  their  ungrate¬ 
ful,  mercenary  conduct  by  the  new  recruits  from  the 
Morea.  Were  the  corps  diminished  to  no  more  than 
five,  he  pledged  himself  to  command  it  for  the  service 
of  Lord  Byron.  Before  the  sun  had  set,  it  was  decided 
that  a  new  company  should  be  enrolled  and  that  the 
Suliotes  should  compose  at  least  a  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  But  Byron,  though  his  wrath  had  cooled,  was  sorely 
vexed  at  the  retarding  of  his  expedition. 

That  night  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  planning  to 
leave  with  his  presses  for  the  Morea,  was  to  have  a  long 
conversation  with  the  very  weary,  would-be  commander 
of  the  Suliotes.  The  “  typographical  Colonel,”  as  Byron 
had  come  to  call  him,  was  brimful  of  ideas.  He  had 
projects  for  establishing  posts,  for  regulating  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  for  making  Mr.  Bentham  the  apostle 
of  the  Greeks,  and  for  whipping  little  boys  in  the  newest 
and  most  approved  manner.13 

The  room  in  which  Lord  Byron  lived  was  hung  with 
rifles,  carbines,  sabres,  pistols  and  daggers.  High  above 
these  implements  of  war,  on  long  crude  shelves,  were 
ranged  neglected  books.  It  seemed  to  the  weary  man 
who  left  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  arms,  also, 
were  to  go  unused.  The  arrangement  of  Lord  Byron’s 
furnishings  meant  nothing  to  Colonel  Stanhope.  Had 
the  wall  been  illumined  with  mystic  handwriting,  he 
would  have  been  indifferent,  unless  the  script  had  borne 
the  signature  of  Bentham. 

He  received  Lord  Byron  eagerly  and  broached  the 
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project  of  establishing  in  Missolonghi  a  second  news¬ 
paper.  The  Greek  Chronicle ,  since  it  was  published  in 
Romaic,  was  not  intelligible  to  foreigners.  There  should 
be  a  polyglot  paper,  insisted  Stanhope.  Lord  Byron 
wearily  agreed,  and  even  promised  to  write  certain  articles 
for  the  paper  himself.  Again  to  be  the  writer!  He 
strove  to  forget  the  conversation  in  gay  banter  with  Parry. 
There  was  a  twitching  of  the  lips,  a  convulsion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  For  three  minutes  all  cobrdination 
of  the  finely  articulated  mechanism  which  makes  man  the 
usefully  mobile  creature  that  he  is,  was  ended.  When 
the  seizure  had  passed  and  Byron  could  again  command 
his  voice,  he  asked  whether  or  not  the  attack  would  be 
fatal.  “  Let  me  know,”  he  commanded.  “  Do  not  think 
I  am  afraid  to  die.”  There  was  assurance  that  he  would 
live.  They  carried  him  to  his  own  apartment.  There 
he  stretched  himself  upon  his  couch,  each  nerve  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Little  time  was  granted  him  for  rest.  Two  drunken 
Germans  burst  into  the  room,  swearing  they  had  come  to 
defend  Lord  Byron  with  their  lives  against  the  Suliotes. 
The  disbanded  corps  was  in  arms,  and  marching  to  the 
attack  of  the  Seraglio.14  The  men  were  found  to  be 
merely  changing  quarters,  but  the  false  news  rallied 
Byron’s  strength.  There  were  to  be  no  days  for  con¬ 
valescence. 

Next  morning,  he  arranged  that  twenty-four  captives, 
which  the  government  had  put  at  his  disposal,  should  be 
transported  to  Prevesa.  With  them  was  to  go  a  letter  to 
the  English  consul,  in  which  Lord  Byron  expressed  a  hope 
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that  the  Ottoman  commander  might  reciprocate  the  fa¬ 
vour  by  a  return  of  captive  Greeks.15 

Renewed  assurance  came  that  the  Albanian  garrison 
was  eagerly  awaiting  its  wrealthy  conqueror.  Indeed,  its 
dearest  wish  was  to  ground  arms  before  a  chest  of  money. 
Gamba  and  Bozzari  undertook  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  Suliotes.  Parry  added  to  his  labours  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications  of  Missolonghi  and  its  fort  of  Basiladi. 
Byron  did  not  spare  himself  in  supervising  every  branch 
of  the  activities,  but  he  was  more  rigid  in  his  diet  and 
more  rigorous  in  exercise.  When  the  expedition  was  in 
readiness,  he  meant  to  accompany  it. 

On  the  seventeenth,  he  was  restrained  by  his  physician’s 
orders  from  participating  in  the  attempted  capture  of  a 
Turkish  brig  which  fortune  had  stranded  seven  miles 
from  Missolonghi.  Before  Parry  succeeded  in  getting 
his  guns  to  bear  upon  her,  the  commander  landed  his 
crew  and  fired  his  vessel. 

On  the  eighteenth,  a  Swedish  officer,  one  Captain  Sasse, 
who  had  come  to  Missolonghi  with  the  firemaster,  was 
murdered  by  Toti,  a  Suliote.  An  Hungarian  sergeant 
had  been  standing  guard  at  the  arsenal  when  the  Suliote, 
a  favourite  among  his  companions,  demanded  entrance. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  little  nephew  of  Marco  Boz¬ 
zari,  to  whom  he  wished  to  show  the  strange  things 
brought  from  England  to  exterminate  the  Turks.  The 
sergeant  rebuffed  him  and,  when  the  man  persisted,  called 
on  Sasse,  the  officer  on  guard.  The  captain  used  the  flat 
of  his  sword  to  emphasize  his  refusal.  The  blow  was  an 
indignity  no  Suliote  could  tolerate.  Sasse  was  killed ; 
the  murderer  promptly  imprisoned  in  the  Seraglio.  To 
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the  tribesmen,  the  crime  seemed  no  more  than  an  appro¬ 
priate  rejoinder  to  an  insult.  They  stormed  the  Seraglio 
where  Toti  was  held  captive,  and  their  threats  to  fire  it 
gained  them  his  release.  So  intense  was  their  anger,  that 
the  townsmen  feared  that  half  the  city  would  be  fired. 

At  Lord  Byron’s  quarters,  which  now  were  guarded 
ominously  by  cannon,  the  chieftains  gathered  in  sullen 
conference.  Each  wore  the  full  regalia  of  his  tribe,  and 
Byron  faced  them  in  his  uniform  of  colonel  of  the 
brigade.  He  addressed  the  haughty  tribesmen  very 
calmly,  and  his  words,  even  in  translation,  showed  such 
resolution  and,  withal,  such  moderation,  that  the  chiefs 
departed,  leaving  their  pledge  that  justice  would  be  done 
and  the  refractory  Suliotes  constrained  to  leave  the  city.16 

Next  day  there  was  another  mutiny,  —  one  quite  de¬ 
void  of  any  detail  of  the  picturesque.  The  English  ar¬ 
tificers,  whom  Parry  had  brought  out,  declared  they  had 
been  assured  of  safety.  After  the  late  events  and  a 
strong  shock  of  earthquake  which  nature  added  for  good 
measure,  they  considered  their  lives  to  be  in  danger. 
They  were  determined  to  leave  Greece.17  Lord  Byron 
attempted  to  dissuade  them.  Firemasters  who  complained 
of  the  cold,  and  makers  of  deadly  weapons  who  sought 
elysiums  of  safety  seemed  to  him  like  sneezing  volcanoes, 
—  both  tiresome  and  incomprehensible.  After  all,  there 
was  danger  on  the  high  seas  and  danger  in  England.  No 
one  could  be  certain  of  longevity.  But  Stanhope  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  men  that  their  fears  were  well  founded.18 
On  his  representations,  they  received  full  pay  and  made 
ready  to  depart.  An  advance  for  their  passage  homeward 
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was  requested  of  Lord  Byron.  He  made  it,  and  reflected 
on  the  wealth  of  paradox  in  war. 

Then  the  townsmen,  with  a  certain  civilian  politeness, 
also  presented  an  ultimatum.  Their  manner  was  to  send 
their  Primates,  in  a  body,  to  parley  with  Lord  Byron. 
The  gentlemen  were  solicitous  for  his  health,  sympathetic 
over  the  death  of  Captain  Sasse,  and  determined  to  have 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  persuade 
the  Suliotes  to  depart.  Byron  gave  the  money  with  the 
caution  that  they  use  it  well  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose. 

It  seemed  a  total  tumbling  of  the  house  that  Jack  built: 
no  guard  to  stand  sentry  at  the  depot  of  munitions  j  no 
artisans  to  make  munitions ;  no  munitions  with  which  to 
arm  the  soldiers ;  no  soldiers  to  use  munitions,  could  they 
have  been  made.  “  I  begin  to  fear,”  Lord  Byron  was 
forced  to  confess  to  Gamba,  “  that  I  have  done  nothing 
but  lose  time,  money,  patience,  and  health.” 
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On  the  day  made  exceptional  by  an  earthquake  shock 
and  the  resolution  of  the  timorous  artisans  to  return  to 
England,  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  set  out  for  Cranidi, 
the  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  leave-taking 
from  his  colleague  was  somewhat  passionate,  but  not  with 
grief.  It  was  the  Colonel’s  wish  to  carry  with  him  one 
half  of  the  medicines  and  other  stores  which  had  been 
sent  to  Missolonghi  by  the  Quakers.  Lord  Byron  ob¬ 
jected  that  they  would  probably  be  captured  on  the  way 
and  that,  furthermore,  they  were  not  adequately  packed 
for  mountain  drayage.  Words  ran  high,  and  Parry  has 
asserted  that,  at  one  time,  there  was  danger  the  quarrel 
would  terminate  in  a  duel.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that 
one  third  of  the  stores  should  be  repacked  and  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Colonel.  Their  excellent  condition,  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colocotroni,  made  the  pre¬ 
caution  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  military  faction.1  The 
loss  of  the  printing  and  lithographic  presses,  which,  also, 
were  detained  at  Napoli,  was  not  considered  by  Lord 
Byron  so  regrettable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed,  he 
rather  wished  his  enemies  would  start  a  newspaper. 

Colonel  Stanhope,  before  leaving,  had  prepared  the 
prospectus  which  was  to  herald  the  advent  of  the  Greek 
Telegraph .2  Since  the  paper  was  to  contain  articles  in 
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French,  German,  and  English,  Lord  Byron  suggested 
that,  for  its  motto,  it  should  bear  the  legend:  “To  the 
Greeks,  foolishness.”  The  altruistic  one  selected  by 
Stanhope  sponsored  the  adoption  of  the  world  for  one’s 
country  and  doing  good  for  one’s  religion.  To  this  last 
the  Methodists  at  once  took  exception.  They  wished  the 
Greeks  to  be  dosed  by  Methodist  medicines,  comforted  by 
Methodist  hymns,  instructed  by  Methodist  tracts,  and 
finally  converted  to  the  tenets  of  John  Wesley.3  With 
Parry,  there  had  come  to  Greece  a  blacksmith,  hight 
Brownbill,  well  laden  with  literature  for  the  good  of  the 
Greek  soul.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  demand  a  return 
to  England  when  affairs  grew  uncomfortably  turbulent, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  departure,  the  Greek  testa¬ 
ments,  tracts,  and  so  forth,  were  consigned  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  Lord  Byron.  So  it  came  about  that  the  man  who 
had  been  accused  by  Englishmen,  times  without  end,  of 
atheism,  became  a  kind  of  colporteur  and  kept  at  his  door 
a  plentiful  supply  of  religious  literature,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  visitors.  Those  who  accepted  it  complained 
that  the  translations  were  incorrect  and  in  most  execrable 
Romaic.  But  though  they  would  not  read  them,  they 
could  not  fail,  out  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Byron,  to  carry 
them  away.  By  the  change  of  agents,  the  Methodists 
were  the  better  off  by  Brownbill’s  salary  and  an  anomaly 
was  created  which  gave  Lord  Byron  cause  for  smiles  at 
a  dark  hour.4 

That  sense  of  humour  which  attended  him  from  youth 
as  his  oldest  and  truest  servitor  enabled  him  to  escape  a 
despondency  for  which  there  was  due  reason.  The 
English  artificers  bore  with  them  to  London  letters  re- 
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plete  with  passages  so  ludicrous  as  fairly  to  demand  an¬ 
other  canto  of  Don  Juan.  Had  time  and  opportunity 
existed,  Lord  Byron  told  his  firemaster,  he  would  have 
delighted  in  versifying  the  disasters  and  mismanagement 
of  affairs  in  Greece.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  scholar 
would  have  been  his  heroes,  comedy  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  London  doctrinaires,  and  tragedy,  per¬ 
force,  by  the  dissentient  chiefs.  Since,  within  the  compass 
of  a  week,  there  had  occurred  the  burning  of  a  Turkish 
brig,  the  murder  of  Sasse,  an  earthquake,  lightning  and 
torrents  of  rain,  time  soon  would  play  such  pranks  that 
Juan’s  adventures  could  be  endless. 

Lord  Byron  tricked  his  letters  out  with  verbal  vignettes 
of  all  the  many  happenings.  There  were  sketches  of  the 
u  English  Johnnies,”  who,  used  only  to  cockney  work 
shops,  had  boomed  off  in  a  hurry  when  they  found  they 
were  expected  to  work  in  the  midst  of  alarums;  of  the 
Greek  army  wasting  much  powder  on  the  occasion  of  the 
earthquakes,  with  such  reason  as  savages  have  who  howl 
or  beat  drums  during  an  eclipse;  of  himself,  the  erstwhile 
Liberal  poet,  now  “  soldier  mad  ”  and  battling  with  a 
pacific  Colonel  for  the  curbing  of  the  press.  But  always, 
though  contretemps  were  ludicrously  recorded  and  disas¬ 
ters  never  minimized,  there  was  assurance  that  all  went 
hopefully,  and  plea  after  plea  for  increase  of  money,  so 
that  circumstances  could  be  moulded  to  his  liking.5  His 
quips  and  quirks  were  a  light  barrage  to  veil  the  white 
heat  of  his  purpose.  They  warded  off,  alike,  hysteric 
praise  and  envious  accusations  of  heroics.6  In  his  own 
clear  vision,  the  cause  shone  with  abundant  lustre  and  he 
felt  the  confidence  and  obligations  of  a  crusader. 
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Missolonghi  and  Anatolico  were  to  be  fortified,  regular 
Greek  troops  were  to  be  raised,  and  disciplined  by  foreign 
officers,  and  all  must  be  done  speedily.  For  the  Turks 
had  come  down  in  force  on  Larissa,7  and  there  was  much 
to  do,  if  the  Greeks  were  to  hold  their  position  on  the 
continent.  Mavrocordato,  Lord  Byron  found,  though  he 
seemed  honest  and  sincere,  was  given  more  to  promise 
than  performance.  Less  money  was  raised  by  the  Greeks 
than  even  their  impoverished  condition  justified.  Byron, 
himself,  had  paid  the  arrears  of  the  defiant  Suliotes  to 
ensure  their  departure  and  he  discovered  that,  for  the 
force  which  had  replaced  them,  he  must  continue  pay¬ 
master.  If  the  deputies  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  loan, 
his  advances  would  be  repaid  and  he  could  invest  them 
again,  and  with  more  wisdom.  He  meant  to  purchase 
supplies  from  Ancona  and  with  his  own  brigade,  and  the 
force  supplied  by  the  government,  to  besiege  both  Patras 
and  Lepanto.  When  these  had  been  conquered,  the 
Morea  would  be  safe  and  he  could  dare  to  undertake  the 
offensive. 

He  meant  to  trust  more  than  formerly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  their  purposes  —  if  only  those  purposes  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Philhellenes,  he  found,  had  come  with 
conceptions  ready  made,  and  classic  ideas  clashed  with 
crude  reality.  They  dreamed,  —  these  foreign  friends 
of  Greece,  —  of  a  new  republic  that  would  plight  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  several  lands  that  were  their  countries. 

In  Pisa,  the  Metropolitan,  Ignatius,  had  displeased 
Stanhope  by  his  advice  that  a  king  be  given  Greece,  — 
some  foreign  prince,  whose  elevation  would  not  arouse  the 
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jealousy  of  native  chieftains.8  When  Byron  voyaged  to 
Cephalonia,  the  Greeks,  whom  he  gave  passage,  protested, 
also,  that  their  countrymen  desired  a  king,  —  one  who 
could  break  the  power  of  those  stark  leaders,  who  robbed 
and  tyrannized  at  will.  In  Ithaca  and  Zante,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  foreigner  so  well  could  manage  this,  as 
could  Lord  Byron.  He  made  a  jest  of  the  suggestions 
and  vowed  that,  if  the  crown  were  proffered,  he  must 
have  an  island  so  that,  when  cares  grew  heavy,  he  could 
abdicate  like  Sancho  Panza. 

In  Missolonghi,  Mavrocordato  enraged  Stanhope  by 
declaring  that  he,  too,  had  a  predilection  for  a  monarchy. 
The  Colonel  complained  of  the  Prince’s  attitude  to  the 
Committee,  but  admitted  that  the  desire  was  common  to 
all  the  Greeks  with  whom  he  talked.9  The  disciple  of 
Bentham  strove  valiantly  to  emphasize  the  evils  that 
would  await  them.  The  Greeks  politely  listened  and 
remained  quite  unconvinced. 

Officials  in  the  Ionian  Islands  listened  also.  They 
made  the  matter  a  subject  for  despatches  to  the  home 
government.  The  Colonel,  when  he  saw  his  ideas  dis¬ 
regarded,  removed  himself  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  left 
the  organization  and  defence  of  Missolonghi  to  the  more 
tolerant  Lord  Byron.  Many  other  Philhellennes,  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  certain  of  the  Greeks  had  deserted  classic 
ideas,  were  for  departing,  also,  and  allowing  the  country 
to  go  to  the  devil  or  to  the  Turks  after  its  chosen  manner. 
Always,  they  were  replaced  by  new  arrivals.  Swedes, 
Danes,  Hungarians,  and  Italians,  Byron  accepted  them  all 
and  planned  to  use  them  as  officers  when  his  funds  would 
permit  him  to  increase  his  forces.  They  learned  to  give 
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their  commands  in  Greek,  but  they  could  not  learn  to 
think  in  Greek  and  they  kept  the  prejudices  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  countries.10  In  action,  Byron  had  no  doubt  they 
would  prove  admirable,  but  during  the  tedious  time  of 
waiting  and  of  preparation,  they  added  greatly  to  his 
difficulties.  Of  his  international  forces,  Lord  Byron 
found  the  German  contingent  most  difficult  to  manage. 
Each  of  them  wished  to  command.  Each  was  unwilling 
to  obey.  At  one  time,  he  attempted  to  persuade  them  to 
accept  a  month’s  pay  and  take  their  departure.  But  they 
protested,  and  their  protests  were  seconded  by  Mavro- 
cordato  and  the  Primates,  who  feared  that,  should  they 
withdraw,  the  Suliotes  would  return.  Lord  Byron  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  stay  on  condition  that  they  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  Parry. 

He  was,  however,  not  very  hopeful  that  Greece  would 
profit  by  his  change  of  resolution.  In  an  analysis,  which 
he  jotted  down  on  the  state  of  Greece,  he  confessed  that 
men  of  all  nations,  ages,  and  conditions  after  surviving 
famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword,  had  either  departed  in 
disgust  or  remained  to  live  in  misery.11  The  greatest 
military  gains  had  been  made  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
and  in  their  own  undisciplined,  ferocious  manner.  It 
had  to  be  admitted  that  the  Greeks  disliked  the  foreigners. 
They  regarded  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  daft  followers 
of  Generals  Homer  and  Plato,  chieftains,  who  to  the 
Greeks  seemed  not  so  glorious  nor  inspiring  as  Odysseus, 
Colocotroni,  or  even  the  bespectacled  and  Europeanized 
Mavrocordato.  The  foreign  loans,  Lord  Byron  feared, 
would  be  regarded  as  legitimate  booty  by  the  ambitious 
chiefs.  Each  feverishly  planned  to  use  in  his  own  quar- 
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rels  whatever  he  could  gain,  and  gave  small  thought  as  to 
whether  he  could  so  unite  and  organize  the  country  as 
to  make  possible  the  payments  of  the  interest.  The  great 
firms  of  bankers  would  obtain  their  due,  but  Byron 
dreaded  a  loss  to  individual  subscribers. 

Before  the  loan  arrived,  he  hoped  the  leaders  might 
be  induced  to  mediate  their  differences.  Were  its  benefits 
withheld  from  those  who  continued  stubborn,  he  believed 
the  money  might  provide  an  incentive  to  speedy  unifica¬ 
tion.  To  Mavrocordato,  he  continually  urged  the  need 
of  conciliating  Odysseus  and  Colocotroni.12  They  were, 
he  thought,  as  brave  and  skilful  as  they  were  ambitious. 
He  advised  that  they  be  supplied  by  the  government  with 
a  limited  amount  of  money  and  dealt  with  justly  and 
with  firmness.  Perhaps,  they  might  become  its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  generals.  The  Suliotes,  too,  he  had  high  hopes 
of.  If  the  loan  arrived,  if  their  arrears  were  paid  in  full, 
and  their  families  provided  for,  they  would  show  them¬ 
selves  the  finest  mountain  soldiers  in  Greece,  —  perhaps 
in  the  world.  But,  were  they  not  conciliated,  he  feared 
the  Turks  would  win  them  over  by  a  promise  to  restore 
their  homelands. 

All  depended  on  the  Greeks.  Could  they  win  battles 
and  sink  grievances,  the  matter  of  interest  payments 
would  easily  be  possible.  Nothing,  then,  could  hinder 
them  from  directing  their  affairs  towards  the  revival  of 
ancient  glories.  In  the  character  of  the  peasants,  he  found 
much  good.  They  were  neither  greedy  nor  servile.  They 
were  devoted  to  their  country,  —  the  composite  of  the 
lands  which  each  had  tilled.  Were  they  given  an  equi¬ 
table  government  and  a  due  share  of  political  power, 
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they  would  unfailingly  enrich  it  by  their  labour  and 
support. 

All  of  these  ideas,  he  discussed  with  his  firemaster,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  Parry  was  sensible  enough  to  under¬ 
stand.  Sometimes  after  the  day’s  labour,  the  two  men 
talked  of  far  horizons,  —  of  England  and  its  Minister, 
who  had  dared  the  Holy  Allies  by  recognizing  the  rebel¬ 
lious  colonies  in  South  America 3  of  those  same  colonies} 
and  of  the  problems  that  would  confront  the  slave  states 
and  the  anti-slave  states  to  the  north  that  claimed  to  be 
united.  Above  all,  they  speculated  on  Canning’s  future 
policy  towards  Greece.  Byron  believed  the  conservative 
and  honourable  course  would  be  the  better  one.  Turkey 
could  be  retained  as  England’s  temporary  barrier  against 
Russia}  the  Ionian  Islands  still  occupied  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  British  sea  power,  and  the  Greeks  secured  in 
the  possession  of  the  other  islands,  of  Western  Greece, 
and  of  the  Morea.  In  a  century,  its  people  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  their  character,  to  outgrow  the  faults 
that  despotism  had  engendered  and,  by  drawing  on 
their  heritage,  escape  the  faults  which  blemished  newer 
nations.13 

In  England,  those  friends  of  Greece  who  were  not 
planning  the  country’s  reformation,  were  busily  engaged 
in  feting  the  deputies  and  financing  the  loan.  It  was 
found  that  the  practical  Islanders  had  each  his  fund  of 
romance  which  caused  a  notable  loosening  of  the  purse¬ 
strings  and  a  clattering  of  coin,  when  it  was  known  how 
sturdily  and  gloriously  their  great  compatriot  was  strug¬ 
gling  for  the  cause.  Subscriptions  poured  in  and  the  loan 
was  at  a  premium.  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of  a  son 
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who,  later,  was  to  found  much  of  his  glory  upon  Greece, 
spoke  publicly  at  Liverpool  and,  perhaps,  privately  in 
London.  It  was  the  interview,  rather  than  the  discourse, 
in  which  the  Philhellenes  felt  keenest  interest.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  Canning’s  friend  and,  it  was  hoped,  might  sway 
him  to  a  course  towards  which  already  he  inclined. 
“  Who  knows,”  Hobhouse  wrote  Byron,  “  but  next 
autumn  may  see  a  regular  English  minister  at  the  Court 
of  the  President  of  the  Hellenic  Republic?  ” 

A  rumoured  loan  of  the  Resurrection  Knights  of  Malta 
to  the  Greeks  was  of  high  diplomatic  interest.  The 
Knights  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  French,  and  to  have  made  their  offer  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  be  allowed  to  occupy  Rhodes  and  certain 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  had  half  consented, 
it  was  said.  Under  French  patronage,  it  was  planned  the 
Knights  should  head  a  sort  of  league  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  direct  the  Greek  confederacy 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Allies.14  If  the  existence  of 
such  an  intrigue  could  be  proven,  there  was  confidence  in 
England  that,  short  of  coming  to  a  rupture  with  Russia 
or  the  Turks,  Canning  would  do  all  he  could  to  circum¬ 
vent  it.  Byron  was  begged  to  send  any  possible  news  that 
might  confirm  the  rumours. 

The  Greek  deputies  had  apprised  the  Committee  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  had  spoken  in  such 
detail  of  his  work  that  the  legend  of  idleness  in  an  Ionian 
villa  was  dispelled.  It  was  known  that  Kinnaird  was 
negotiating  for  him  the  sale  of  Kirkby  Mallory  and  of 
the  Rochdale  property  in  Lancashire.  Lord  Byron’s  ac¬ 
tions,  more  than  his  words,  inspired  among  his  country- 
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men  a  mighty  confidence  in  Greece.  The  Committee 
resolved  unanimously  that  Hobhouse  should  convey  to 
him  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Of  Stanhope,  the  deputies  spoke,  also,  but  with  con¬ 
trasting  disfavour.  Their  reports  drew  from  Jeremy 
Bentham  a  response,  half  grandiloquent,  half  sentimental. 
He  regarded  the  Colonel  as  his  disciple  and  his  beloved 
son  and  could  not  see  how  any  one,  who  so  zealously 
initiated  the  Greeks  into  philosophy,  could  give  grounds 
for  criticism.16 

Other  Englishmen  did  not  regard  these  endeavours  so 
tenderly.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  before  his  death  in 
February,  performed  a  last  act  to  justify  his  rigid  repu¬ 
tation  for  neutrality.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner 
may  have  been,  as  Napier  called  him,  “  a  rough  old 
despot,”  16  but  he  was  an  astute  politician  and  it  was  not 
without  good  reason  that  he  had  looked  askance  at  the 
journalistic  activities  begun  in  Greece  and  that  he  had 
reported  the  Colonel’s  criticisms  of  monarchy  and  many 
other  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  which  he 
held  a  commission.17  In  London,  it  was  decided  that 
Stanhope’s  leave  of  absence  should  be  revoked  as  soon 
as  the  loan  had  been  negotiated.18  To  have  done  so 
earlier  might  have  alarmed  subscribers  by  showing  that 
one  of  the  Committee’s  agents  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  government. 

It  was  well  for  Lord  Byron’s  influence  that  the  loan 
was  being  successfully  negotiated.  He  was  again  be¬ 
sieged  by  many  chiefs  and,  were  he  to  meet  with  them, 
it  was  desirable  to  incline  them  to  conciliation  through  a 
knowledge  that  he  could  control  the  distribution  of  the 
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loan.  It  was  the  loan,  indeed,  and  Byron’s  wealth  that 
chiefly  caused  these  men  so  ardently  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  his  good  graces. 

Colocotroni,  who,  first,  had  heartily  favoured  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  frankly  disapproved  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  now  showed  himself  most  friendly  to  the  English. 
He  had  levied  on  the  peasantry  in  the  district  around 
Napoli  di  Romani  until  they  had  no  more  to  give.  He 
feared  his  mercenary  followers  would  leave  him.  At 
nearby  Cranidi,  the  government  daily  received  advances 
from  his  relatives.  They  wished  a  truce  that  would  not 
wound  their  kinsman’s  pride.19 

Odysseus,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  far  brighter 
prospects.  In  the  fall,  he  had  been  joined  by  the  vagrant 
Trelawny,  whom  Byron  had  sent  to  gather  information 
with  Browne  in  the  Morea.  Very  soon,  Trelawny  found 
that,  as  a  follower  of  Odysseus,  life  would  be  more 
bounteous  of  adventure  than  if  he  returned  to  Cephalonia. 
Byron  saw  him  no  more.  The  shaggy,  bearded  giant 
adopted  the  costume  of  the  Suliotes,  and  after  he  had 
tired  of  some  dozen  women  with  whom,  at  first,  he  played 
the  pacha,  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  chieftain.  Odys¬ 
seus,  he  called  a  hero.20  Others  said  this  former  servant 
of  the  Turks  had  been  a  robber  and  that  he  would  never 
be  other  than  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  —  daring,  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  utterly  without  honour  or  patriotism.  He 
had  defied  the  government  and  even  put  to  death  its 
messengers,  but  he  was  capable  of  assuming  a  guileful 
admiration  of  Western  culture  which  was  deceptive. 
When  Stanhope  reached  him,  en  route  to  Cranidi,  Odys¬ 
seus  listened  to  his  phantasies  with  flattering  attention. 
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Jeremy  Bentham’s  constitution,  founded  on  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government,  the  Chief  professed  to  find  most 
admirable.  He  avowed  himself  a  good  democrat  and 
derided  the  princely  title  of  Mavrocordato.  He  agreed 
that  posts  should  be  established,  pretended  interest  in  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  at  Athens  of  an  Utilitarian 
Society,  showed  concern  over  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  educational  systems,  and,  in  short,  proved  so 
ingratiating  that  the  ardent  Colonel  and  his  press  struck 
root  in  Athens.  The  General  Government  was  suffered 
to  proclaim,  legislate,  and  judge  without  its  promised 
paper.21 

The  Colonel  was  convinced  that,  could  Lord  Byron 
meet  this  paragon,  he  would  foreswear  the  hesitant 
Mavrocordato  and  transfer  his  assistance  to  the  rival 
faction.  He  urged  a  conference  at  Salona  and  that  mes¬ 
sengers  be  sent  to  summon  the  chiefs  of  Western  Greece 
and  make  especial  representations  to  Lord  Byron.  Odys¬ 
seus  very  willingly  agreed.  It  was  arranged  that  George 
Finlay  should  set  out  at  once  for  Missolonghi.  Late  in 
February,  he  arrived.  With  the  Chieftain’s  proposals 
for  a  conference,  he  brought  certain  inconvenient  requests 
from  Stanhope.  The  Colonel  wished  the  bearer  to  be 
given  powder,  guns,  shot,  and  other  stores.  He  desired 
that  Finlay,  on  his  return,  should  be  accompanied  by 
Parry,  the  two  remaining  English  artisans,  and  all  the 
Greeks  whom  they  had  trained  to  make  munitions.  Odys¬ 
seus,  the  message  said,  had  put  Athens  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence  and  was  besieging  Negropont  and  Caristo.  He  had 
need  of  supplies.  The  Colonel  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  for  Byron  to  attack  Lepanto. 
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The  despatches  were  read  with  wonderment.  As  for 
the  expedition  against  Lepanto,  Stanhope  must  have 
known,  it  was  not  presently  possible.  He  had  left  in 
the  midst  of  Suliote  riots  and  had  heard  the  soldiers  flatly 
refuse  to  march  against  stone  walls.  Apparently,  too, 
the  Colonel  had  forgotten  the  strategic  importance  of 
Missolonghi.  Were  the  city  captured,  the  seacoast 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  trade  suspended 
between  the  Continent  and  the  islands.  From  the  north, 
the  Albanians  would  descend,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
into  the  Morea.  Missolonghi  could  spare  nothing  when 
she  needed  all.  However,  not  to  appear  ungracious,  Lord 
Byron  yielded  a  few  barrels  of  his  precious  powder.  As 
for  the  conference,  he  agreed  to  its  necessity  and  promised 
that,  with  Mavrocordato,  he  would  set  out  for  Salona  in 
a  fortnight. 

The  Prince  would  have  given  his  consent  less  heartily. 
He  avowed  some  fear  that  Odysseus  might  attempt  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  English  by  the  capture  of  Lord 
Byron.  One  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  fresh  from  Smyrna 
where  a  price  was  set  on  the  Chieftain,  had  recently  at¬ 
tempted,  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  sail  away  with  him  while 
he  sat  below  at  dinner.22  Byron  overruled  the  objection. 
However,  though  the  Prince’s  idea  seemed  fantastic,  the 
memoirs  of  Trelawny  suggest  that  an  attempt  at  forcible 
seizure  was  not  far  distant  from  the  Chieftain’s  mind. 
His  object,  though,  had  more  concern  with  riches  than 
with  vengeance.23 

Whatever  danger  was  attached  to  attendance  on  the 
conference,  Byron  was  willing  to  brave.  More  earnestly 
than  ever,  he  wished  to  reconcile  the  chiefs,  so  that,  when 
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the  loan  arrived,  it  could  be  expended  solely  against  the 
Turks.  Nor  was  consideration  for  the  safety  of  English 
investors  absent  from  his  mind.  Certain  of  the  Moreote 
Primates  and  capitani  were  loath  to  pledge  the  confiscated 
Turkish  property  as  security.  Lord  Byron  hoped  he  could 
persuade  them  to  this  necessity,  by  showing  that  it  was  the 
concern  of  all  of  Greece  to  accept  the  obligations  of  a  loan 
made  for  the  general  good. 

At  last,  there  seemed  a  general  wish  on  the  part  of 
factions  to  mediate  their  differences.  By  many,  he  was 
implored  to  come  to  the  Morea  and  serve  as  a  sort  of 
itinerant  court  of  arbitrament.  Colocotroni  sent  an  envoy, 
one  Lambro,  with  a  proposal  that  Byron  preside  over  a 
national  council,  which  he  wished  to  hold  there.  Lambro 
claimed  that  his  chief  was  eager  to  submit  to  a  regular 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  and  received  a  promise  that,  if 
Colocotroni  would  yield  to  the  government,  Byron  would 
work  to  secure  a  general  amnesty.  The  condition  made 
the  promise  one  that  Lambro  did  not  care  to  return  with. 
He  was  a  Suliote  and  preferred  to  enlist  in  Byron’s 
service. 

Another  of  those  chieftains,  whose  activities  had  an¬ 
noyed  the  government,  was  Georgio  Sesseni.  He  con¬ 
trolled  the  district  about  Gastuni,  east  of  Zante.  Early 
in  March  of  1824,  he  petitioned  Byron,  through  Barff, 
for  a  mediation  of  his  difficulties  with  the  government. 
Lord  Byron  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  Sesseni  but  not  a 
deal  of  good.  He  requested,  as  proof  of  sincerity,  the 
surrender  of  Chiarenza  to  the  government. 

Most  impudent,  perhaps,  of  the  requests  for  mediation 
was  that  preferred  by  the  Greek  who  had  been  commis- 
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sioned  to  thwart  negotiations  for  the  English  loan.  Even 
this  man  received  a  considerate  reply,  but  one  which  pled 
for  unity  so  nobly  that  his  conscience  must  have  burned 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  treachery. 

Despatches  from  the  government  at  Cranidi  invited 
Lord  Byron  to  undertake  the  management  of  Western 
Greece  with  the  title  of  governor  general.  Londos  was 
to  be  associated  with  him  and  the  two  were  to  have  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  Byron’s  choosing.  Andreas  Londos 
had  been  his  friend  and  jovial  comrade  on  his  early  visit. 
One  of  the  first  to  have  defied  the  Turks,  the  General 
was  regarded  as  most  honest  and  most  valiant.  To  be 
able  to  serve  by  his  side  and  under  his  eyes,  Lord  Byron 
said,  would  give  him  the  utmost  happiness,  but  he  wished 
first  to  go  to  Salona.  After  that  he  would  agree  to  accept 
whatever  office  might  be  considered  to  Greek  advantage. 

Whether  or  not  the  government’s  proposal  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  Mavrocordato  is  not  clear.  At  any  rate,  Byron’s 
part  was  one  of  wisdom.  On  the  day  news  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  came,  a  second  messenger  arrived  from  Athens 
with  fresh  letters  from  Stanhope,  Odysseus,  and  Trel- 
awny.  The  trio  professed  to  see  additional  reasons  for 
the  conference  in  the  fact  that  there  was  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  Vizier’s  forces  at  Larissa.  Western  and 
Eastern  Greece  should  unite  immediately  for  the  common 
defence.  On  his  way,  Captain  Humphreys,  the  bearer  of 
these  letters,  was  given  other  despatches  by  Generals  Pan- 
nouria  and  Negri.  All  urged  that  Byron,  without  fail, 
attend  the  conference.24  Mavrocordato,  though  he  had, 
perforce,  given  his  acquiescence,  continued  to  interpose 
objections.  The  government,  he  said,  had  discovered 
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that  the  English  followers  of  Odysseus  were  attempting 
to  disrupt  Byron’s  brigade,  to  remove  all  the  stores  and 
ammunition  to  Athens,  and  to  exalt  its  robber  chieftain 
to  single  leadership.20  He  claimed  there  were  even 
rumours  that  Byron’s  assassination  and  his  own  were 
part  of  the  mad  scheme. 

At  times  the  cautious  Prince  was  most  exhausting. 
Sometimes  Byron  abused  him  in  English,  knowing  full 
well  that,  though  it  was  a  language  the  Prince  under¬ 
stood,  his  obligations  and  his  courtesy  would  make  him 
feign  a  lack  of  comprehension.  Lord  Byron  knew,  too, 
that  the  Prince  knew  that  he  knew  the  Prince  understood 
the  English  language.  The  knowledge  gave  a  subtle, 
delicate  delight  to  this  Italian  mode  of  punishment. 

It  was  a  sorrow,  and  a  very  great  one,  to  Byron  that 
he  could  not  always  feel  confidence  in  the  leader  who  had 
been  strengthened  by  his  influence,  nor  in  the  officials  of 
the  city  to  which  he  was  devoting  all  his  endeavours. 
Mavrocordato  was  speedy  of  promise  but  slow  in  per¬ 
formance.  The  Primates  showed  themselves  greedy  for 
money  and  most  generous  in  disposing  of  their  burdens. 
Again  and  again,  they  presented  themselves  with  peti¬ 
tions.  On  one  day  alone  they  made  application  for  some 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Meantime,  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  shamefully  delinquent  in  furnishing  the  money 
they  had  pledged  for  the  fortifications,  in  paying  the 
soldiers’  arrears,  and  in  furnishing  their  rations.  Lord 
Byron’s  friends  attempted  to  keep  these  men  from  reach¬ 
ing  him,26  but  they  were  most  adroit  in  veiling  the  sordid 
object  of  their  visits  with  a  tinsel  of  gratitude.  At  one 
time,  they  professed  to  come  to  bestow  upon  their  noble 
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visitor  “  the  freedom  of  the  city,”  at  another  to  apprise 
him  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  their  council. 

Lord  Byron  found  that  he  liked  Missolonghi  best  when 
he  could  leave  it.  On  the  rare  days  when  the  sky  was 
clear,  he  rode  abroad,  —  his  swift-footed  Suliote  guard 
before  him  and  behind.  His  negro  groom  went,  too,  and 
sometimes  Byron  was  companioned  by  Gamba,  Finlay,  or 
Dr.  Bruno.  When  they  had  left  the  city  behind,  he  found 
it  pleasant  to  gaze  into  the  future,  to  scan  the  far  horizon, 
where  lay  the  fairy  citadel  of  Grecian  independence.  It 
was  for  the  Greeks  to  build  their  castle  firm  and  true. 
For  the  foreign  powers,  he  thought,  would  hold  aloof 
through  jealousy  and  fear,  one  of  the  other.  She  must 
outgrow  dissension  and  form  herself  into  a  federal  union 
of  states  with  equal  share  in  sovereignty.  Time  would 
remove  the  faults  that  despotism  had  engendered  and 
leaders  would  arise  to  rekindle  all  her  ancient  glories. 
Her  rich  soil  and  her  industrious  peasanty  would  give  her 
wealth  and  strength,  so  that,  in  years  to  come,  she  could 
provide  the  southern  buttress  against  Russia  which  Turkey 
never  could. 

When  the  weather  was  foul,  as  all  too  often  happened, 
the  vision  was  bedimmed  by  mists  and  rains,  and  the  drab, 
dull  outlines  of  huddled  Missolonghi.  But  always  it 
glimmered  on  the  far  horizon  to  limn  the  glorious  goal 
of  Byron’s  purpose.  Very  often  he  was  ill.  Then  Gamba 
begged  him  to  abandon  Missolonghi  and  the  English  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  urged  him  to  come  there.  From  Lon¬ 
don,  Hobhouse  wrote  that  all  his  friends  wished  him  to 
heed  his  safety.  His  fortune  was  assured  and  his  career 
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in  Greece  had  won  him  even  greater  glory  than  his  poems. 
His  friends  planned  for  his  coming.37 

Never,  save  under  stress  of  instilling  righteousness  into 
the  Primates  and  the  Suliotes,  did  he  give  any  intimation 
that  he  thought  of  leaving.  “  I  cannot  quit  Greece,”  he 
wrote.  “  There  is  a  stake  worth  millions  such  as  I  am, 
and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.” 
“  If  Greece  should  fall,”  he  told  Count  Gamba,  “  I  would 
bury  myself  in  the  ruins.” 

He  had  never,  even  in  Italy,  believed  the  fates  would 
grant  him  a  return.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  sadden  those 
who  attended  him,  and  he  spun  them  stories  of  how  he 
would  buy  an  island,  when  the  war  was  over,  or  purchase 
some  classic  villa  in  old  Athens,  —  perhaps  he  would  even 
voyage  to  America  to  win  new  friends  for  the  Greek 
Republic.28 

But  Tita,  who  kept  many  secrets,  was  told  a  last  one. 
His  master  knew  that  death  would  come  before  the 
struggle  ended.  Lord  Byron’s  weary  eyes  discerned  an¬ 
other  far  horizon,  —  a  sunset  sky  beyond  whose  bourne 
lay  rest. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  ULTIMATE  CANTO  OF 
CHILDE  HAROLD 

On  the  twenty-first  of  March,  George  Finlay,  Captain 
Humphreys,  and  one  or  two  others  left  Missolonghi  to 
carry  to  Athens  the  news  of  Byron’s  promise  to  attend 
the  conference  at  Salona.  For  days  there  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  rains  so  that  the  rivers  were  dangerously  swollen. 
In  attempting  to  cross  the  Phidari,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Missolonghi,  Finlay  missed  the  ford  and  had  his 
saddlebags  swept  from  him.  They  contained  many  things 
of  value  to  himself,  besides  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  he  was  carrying  to  Trelawny.  In  order  to  recover 
them  he  delayed  and,  the  winds  and  rain  becoming  more 
violent,  was  forced  to  return  to  Missolonghi.1 

He  found  affairs  in  the  little  city  had  taken  a  decidedly 
brisk  turn  since  his  departure.  Lord  Byron  had  received 
unofficial  news  that  the  loan  had  been  negotiated.  He 
was  attempting,  with  all  haste,  to  repair  the  initial  delay 
of  the  deputies,  which  had  prevented  their  earlier  arrival 
in  London  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission  a 
good  three  months  before.  A  hundred  men  had  been 
added  to  his  corps  of  artillerymen.  They  were  being 
drilled  and  trained  intensively  as  a  nucleus  for  the  force 
which  was  to  be  recruited  as  soon  as  their  commander  had 
money  from  the  repayment  of  his  advances.2  In  spite 
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of  the  heavy  rains  and  the  danger  of  such  mishaps  as 
had  befallen  Finlay,  Lord  Byron  planned  to  set  out  on  the 
twenty-seventh.  He  meant  to  have  his  house  in  order 
when  he  departed. 

One  adjustment  gave  him  much  cause  for  rejoicing. 
He  had  disciplined  the  Greek  Telegraphy  so  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  paper  could  stand  at  attention,  manoeuvre  or  retreat, 
where  once  it  had  seemed  capable  only  of  blind  charges 
against  the  very  citadels  of  the  Holy  Allies.  Colonel 
Stanhope  had  selected  for  its  motto,  “  The  World  our 
Country,  and  doing  good  our  religion.”  He  had  pointed 
its  way  by  the  Chronicley  which  tilted  at  Austria  and  of¬ 
fered  to  cheer  the  Hungarians  with  battle  cries  whenever 
they  would  revolt. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
timorous,  it  had  viewed  this  ubiquitous  bantling  with  dis¬ 
favour.  The  paper  was  to  be  published  once  a  week,  in 
many  languages,  and  sent  by  the  Philhellenes  to  the  many 
nations  from  which  they  had  come.  It  had  been  born  in 
the  midst  of  revolution  and,  to  Conservatives,  its  birth  cry 
seemed  to  give  notice  that  it  meant  to  carry  revolution 
wheresoever  it  was  possible.  Missolonghi  was  said  to 
have  gathered  to  her  muddy  breast  the  political  outcasts 
and  exiles  whose  theories  had  wisely  been  rejected  by 
their  own  proper  countries.  Lord  Byron  was  distrusted 
as  a  one  time  Carbonaro,  the  former  editor  of  the  Liberal, 
the  associate  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  John  Cam  Hobhouse.  His  repeated  denials 
of  the  charge  of  atheism  and  his  abiding  hatred  of  dema¬ 
gogues  received  small  credence.  The  ardent  young  stu¬ 
dents,  fresh  from  the  universities  of  Germany,  who  did 
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homage  to  the  Greek  cause  were,  also,  suspect,  as  were 
many  dilettante  reformers  who  came  to  pose  but,  under 
Byron’s  eyes,  remained  to  work.  The  very  fact  that  many 
men  of  many  nations  had  united  to  serve  under  a  common 
banner  was  disquieting  to  those  who  read  their  title  clear 
by  virtue  of  their  unimpeachable  nationality.  The  Phil- 
hellenes  were,  for  the  nonce,  crusaders  against  the  Turks. 
Their  fraternal  worship  of  the  ideals  of  the  Greek  Re¬ 
public  might  occasion  them,  in  time,  to  direct  their  sacri¬ 
ficial  efforts  towards  the  abolishment  of  other  despotisms. 

Lord  Byron’s  sincerest  wish  was  to  free  Greece  from 
the  prejudice  to  which  her  new  friends  had  subjected  her. 
Her  cause,  he  strove  to  show,  was  one  of  Christianity 
against  Mohammedanism,  of  Western  civilization  against 
that  of  the  East.  He  denied  to  the  Greek  revolt  all  trace 
of  kinship  with  the  rebellions  in  Spain  and  Italy  or  in  the 
Latin  colonies  beyond  the  seas.8 

Very  carefully  he  erased  the  incendiary  motto  of  the 
Telegraph  and  substituted  for  it  one  from  Homer,  which 
he  desired  none  but  the  Greeks  to  take  to  themselves: 
“When  man  becomes  enslaved,  Jove  deprives  him  of 
half  his  virtues.”  4  He  hoped  the  text  might  inspire  the 
Greeks  to  more  humane  warfare  and  to  the  practice  of 
honesty  and  justice  between  themselves  and  towards 
foreigners,  so  that  their  good  report  might  spread  abroad. 
He  hoped  to  gain  for  them  the  friends  whom  many,  serv¬ 
ing  then  in  Greece,  had  sadly  lost. 

The  devoted  wish  imparts  a  sort  of  pathos  to  the  picture 
of  Lord  Byron  distributing  Greek  testaments  and  Wes¬ 
leyan  pamphlets  and  playing  the  censor  over  Colonel 
Stanhope’s  papers.  The  latter  labour  was  not  easy.  He 
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did  not  wish  to  write  the  T ele graph's  articles  himself,  — 
indeed  he  had  no  time  for  journalism,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  work  through  Gamba,  —  “a  thorough  Liberty  boy,” 
and  against  Dr.  Meyer,  the  Swiss  champion  of  free 
speech,  whom  Byron  regarded  as  a  demagogue  and  one 
of  the  pettiest  tyrants  he  had  ever  known.  But  so  effective 
was  his  supervision  that  when  the  first  issue  appeared,  on 
March  the  twentieth,  it  quite  belied  the  fears  engendered 
by  its  inflammatory  prospectus.5  The  Austrian  states  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  interdicted  the  admission 
of  papers  published  in  Greece,  appeared  to  have  cried 
“  wolf  ”  when  there  was  only  a  lamb.  As  was  the  first 
issue,  so  were  its  successors,  media  which  supplied  a  simple 
narrative  of  those  events  in  Greece  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  interest  to  the  world  outside. 

Everyone  was  satisfied.  The  Greeks  did  not  read  the 
papers,  and  only  wished  them  to  gain  friends  abroad. 
The  Methodists  no  longer  feared  their  stores  would  be 
accompanied  by  irreligious  teachings.  The  Conservatives 
took  unction  to  themselves  that  the  fires  that  burned  in 
Greece  would  be  confined  there.  Everyone  was  satisfied, 
—  everyone  but  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  and,  perhaps, 
some  congenial  members  of  the  Greek  Committee  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  the  Colonel,  though  he  regretted  the  thwarting 
of  his  plans  in  Missolonghi,  was  too  engrossed  to  suffer 
from  chagrin.  He  was  establishing  a  press  in  Ipsara, 
from  which  fair  island  he  believed  “intelligence  might 
be  spread  far  —  even  to  Turkey.”  He  was,  also,  de¬ 
lighted  at  having  founded  a  paper  in  Athens,  and  was 
urging  that  the  Committee  send  out  a  number  of  “  small, 
cheap  presses,”  to  the  end  that  “  the  persuasive  and  com- 
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manding  influence  ”  of  publicity  might  be  set  to  work  for 
the  common  weal.  He  professed  to  believe  that,  already, 
it  had  produced  in  Greece  a  mental  revolution.  But 
zealous  as  was  his  interest  in  establishing  these  outposts 
of  civilization,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  strangely  found 
it  impossible  to  supply  the  Legislative  Body  with  the  press 
which  it  had  been  his  mission  to  deliver.8 

The  two  agents  of  the  Greek  Committee  were  obviously 
pursuing  different  roads.  Should  their  paths  not  converge 
and  unite  at  the  conference,  there  was  little  hope  that  the 
Greeks  would  be  able  to  oppose  a  united  front  to  the 
Turkish  forces  at  Larissa.  Lord  Byron  decided  to  set  out 
for  Salona  on  the  twenty-seventh,  but  when  that  date 
arrived  even  Finlay  admitted  that  the  roads  were  im¬ 
passable.  The  journey  was  postponed. 

On  the  thirty-first,  a  departure  from  Missolonghi  was 
rendered  even  less  expedient  by  the  Turkish  fleet’s  re¬ 
newal  of  its  blockade.  Lord  Byron  found  it  a  pretty  sight 
enough  to  watch  the  squadron  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
but  “  finer  for  a  limner  than  a  lodger.”  He  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  reminded  of  Colonel  Napier’s  warning  that  it  was 
hard  to  get  into  Greece  but  more  difficult  still  to  get  out.7 
The  danger  to  his  “  poetical  nob,”  which  had  aroused  the 
anxiety  of  the  valiant  Resident  of  Cephalonia,  was  in  no 
wise  diminished.  Byron  thought  much  of  Napier  during 
these  days,  —  of  his  sage  advice,  his  sturdy  resolution, 
above  all  of  his  prescient  generalship,  his  ability  to  lead 
men  and  to  know  where  he  should  lead  them. 

Greece  was  soon  to  receive  the  loan.  News  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  had  made  this  certain.8  But  Byron  was 
interested,  almost  equally,  in  another  service  which  he 
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desired  of  the  far  off  Committee  in  London.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  send  out  Colonel  Napier  to  command  the 
Greeks  during  the  forthcoming  campaign.  He  had  given 
the  Resident  a  letter  in  Cephalonia  and  longed  to  hear 
that,  in  London,  the  Committee  had  read  it  with  approval. 
Its  bearer  was  praised  as  good,  and  brave,  and  capable. 
Lord  Byron  knew  of  no  other  whose  services  he  could 
more  eagerly  have  coveted. 

As  he  laboured  with  his  artillery  corps,  it  was  of  Napier 
he  thought,  the  brave  son  of  a  brave  father,  —  one  who 
knew  the  art  of  war  but  detested  its  grim  tenets,  save  only 
when  he  could  believe  they  were  being  practised  for  some 
good  end.  How  much  there  would  be  to  tell  him! 
Napier,  at  Cephalonia,  had  found  himself,  by  the  strange 
requirements  of  his  office,  cumbered  with  the  duties  of 
an  Eastern  bishop.  He  would  enjoy  the  episode  of  Byron 
and  the  Bibles.  He  would  approve  of  Byron’s  cancella¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  holy  days,  whose  number  at  first  had 
so  retarded  work  on  the  fortifications  and  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Byron  felt,  too,  that  Colonel  Napier  would  have 
agreed  with  him  in  his  prohibition  of  punishment  by  the 
bastinado.  It  was  a  decision  that  had  angered  the  Ger¬ 
man  disciplinarians  and  had  narrowly  escaped  causing 
duels  among  his  officers.  Napier  would  have  sympathized 
with  the  tedium  of  receiving  the  Greek  deputations.  In 
Cephalonia,  the  Resident,  also,  had  been  subjected  to 
these  courtesies.  The  visitors  had  almost  worn  out  his 
embroidered  coat  with  their  cursed  ceremony.  Like 
Byron,  the  Colonel  knew  the  Greeks  to  be  liars — de¬ 
clared  them  no  different  from  the  Jews  —  and  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  them  in  steadfast  faith  and  amity.  He, 
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too,  had  felt  the  rigours  of  the  tribal  code  of  the  Suliotes. 
He,  too,  admired  the  “  palikars,”  the  proud  old  warriors 
who  gloried  in  their  brave,  sad  history.  He  would  have 
jested  with  the  weary  Byron  over  Leicester  Stanhope’s 
strange  vagaries:  the  wish  for  a  Jerry-Bentham-built 
Greece,  the  desire  to  convert  military  chieftains  to  a  phi¬ 
losopher’s  formulas,  which  many  of  the  British,  them¬ 
selves,  were  unable  to  comprehend.  u  As  long  as  a 
Turkish  soldier  exists  in  Europe,  the  Greek  government 
should  not  occupy  itself  with  constitutions,”  had  been 
Napier’s  dictum. 

To  have  collaborated  with  Napier  would  have  been  for 
Byron,  honourable,  practical,  and  pleasurable.  “  He  is 
our  man,”  declared  the  poet’s  letter  to  the  Committee. 
u  Ask  the  army  —  ask  any  one !  ”  They  probably  asked 
Jeremy  Bentham,  for  the  services  of  the  distinguished 
colonel  were  declined.  He  wearied  the  doctrinaires  with 
his  insistence  on  the  military  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Morea. 
They,  likewise,  wearied  him.  “  The  Greek  Committee 
in  London,”  the  Colonel  wrote  a  friend,  “  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  set  of  ninicoms,  and  certainly  knows  little  of  Greece 
or  Greeks.”  They  were  at  that  time  freighting  a  ship 
with  Newman’s  water  colours  to  teach  the  Greeks  art,  and 
a  number  of  shining  instruments  for  the  furnishing  forth 
of  a  brass  band. 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  these  were  the  men  who  in¬ 
spired  England  to  give  of  her  wealth  so  that  a  foreign 
people  beyond  the  seas  could  be  aided  in  the  struggle  for 
their  freedom.  The  small  subscribers,  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  made  up  much  of  the  loan,  were  not  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Canning’s  wish  to  circumvent  the  French  nor  in 
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the  efforts  of  certain  of  the  Committee  to  inoculate  the 
Greeks  with  the  beliefs  of  Bentham  or  John  Wesley. 
But  they  were  stirred  by  the  knowledge  that  a  great  com¬ 
patriot,  one  whom  in  time  of  crisis  they  had  failed,  was 
devoting  his  life  and  all  his  fortune  to  a  cause  which  he 
esteemed  a  noble  one.  They  liked  his  honest,  forthright 
letters.  Excerpts  from  them  appeared  in  the  press.  Their 
phrases  were  quoted  in  London  clubs  and  taverns,  and 
echoes  of  them  floated  to  the  streets.  Those  dead  poets 
who  have  their  sepulchres  in  city  clerks  caused  quiet  men 
to  do  strange  things.  They  strove  to  excuse  themselves 
to  each  other  by  explaining  that,  though  some  on  the 
Committee  were  impractical,  there  remained  Hobhouse, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Joseph  Hume,  whom  they  could 
put  their  trust  in.  “  It  was  wonderful  how  many  offers 
were  made  of  money,”  Bowring  wrote  Stanhope.  “  They 
amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  I  send  you  some 
newspapers.  You  will  see  how  they  go  on  in  the  country 
by  the  provincial  ones.”  Whigs,  Tories,  men  of  all  parties 
contributed.  That  barometer  of  things  mundane,  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  registered  the  loan  at  a 
premium.9 

In  Greece,  itself,  rumours  of  the  transaction  were,  at 
first,  received  incredulously.  The  chiefs  had  ridiculed 
them,  —  “  not  believing  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
lend  money  without  security,  and  Greece  had  none  to 
offer.”  10  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Committee  made  the  terms  most  onerous.  They  were 
signed  at  a  gala  dinner  given  at  the  Mansion  House  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  By  the  contract,  Orlando 
and  Luriottis  agreed  that  their  countrymen  should  receive 
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only  fifty-nine  pounds  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
stock.  Interest  was  rated  at  five  percent.  All  the  na¬ 
tional  property  of  Greece  was  assigned  as  security  for  the 
£80,000  contracted  for.  But  since  the  Legislative  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  received  general  recognition  and  Mav- 
rocordato  was  still  opposed  by  two  powerful  chieftains 
and  many  lesser  ones,  it  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  how 
customs,  fisheries,  salt  works,  and  so  on,  were  to  be  levied 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  subscribers.  Byron,  in 
his  letters,  had  not  slurred  the  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
One  eventuality,  alone,  he  had  not  spoken  of,  and  this, 
perhaps,  because  he  undervalued  his  own  worth  or  because 
he  trusted  Napier  would  be  sent  out  and  order  all  things 
to  advantage.  Lord  Byron  felt  his  life  was  near  its  end, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  illness  would  keep  him  from 
Salona  or  from  the  campaign  which  would  follow  on  the 
conference.  It  was  a  sabre  thrust  or  a  clean  bullet  he 
hoped  for.  Perhaps  he  might  even  survive  the  assault 
upon  Lepanto.  The  necessity  of  overcoming  difficulties 
acted  upon  him  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  the  obstacles 
at  Missolonghi  were  so  engrossing  that  he  did  not  realize 
how  soon  his  struggles  were  to  end. 

While  he  awaited  an  opportunity  of  leaving  for  Salona, 
he  continued  to  work  at  training  his  auxiliary  force,  and 
petitioned  Kinnaird  to  send  him  all  possible  credits  to  the 
extent  of  his  resources.  Men  there  were  in  plenty  but  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  them.  His  own  were  the  only 
regularly  paid  soldiers  in  all  of  Greece.11  He  discussed 
affairs  with  young  Tricoupi,  a  visiting  deputy  of  Western 
Greece.12  He  urged  that  Mavrocordato  send  immediate 
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news  of  the  success  of  the  loan,  so  that  funds  could  be 
advanced  to  put  the  fleet  in  readiness. 

On  April  the  third,  the  ordinary  progress  of  events  was 
retarded  by  an  attack  upon  those  who,  themselves,  were 
preparing  for  offensive  warfare.  It  came,  not  from  the 
Turks,  but  from  the  Greeks.  Cariascachi,  who  some  time 
before  had  departed  from  Missolonghi  in  chagrin  at  not 
receiving  the  district  of  his  choosing,  had  decided  to  take 
vengeance.  For  several  weeks,  he  had  been  suspected  of 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  or  of  an  intrigue  with 
the  Executive  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mavrocordato. 
To  give  his  quarrel  a  more  favourable  colour,  the  chief 
declared  that  Mavrocordato’s  boatmen  had  insulted  his 
nephew.  This,  perhaps,  in  the  Greek  code  might  have 
served  as  pretext  for  the  expedition  which  landed  south 
of  the  city  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  accused 
boatmen.  It  might  even  have  explained  the  arrest  by 
Cariascachi’s  men  of  two  Primates  and  their  detention  as 
hostages.  But  its  verity  appeared  most  questionable  when 
seven  Turkish  vessels  anchored  off  the  island  of  Vasiladi. 
For  since  Cariascachi’s  men  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  island’s  fortress,  and  since  the  island  commanded  the 
flats  and  afforded  Missolonghi  protection  from  a  sea  at¬ 
tack,  the  stratagem  of  the  manoeuvre  was  unpleasantly 
apparent. 

The  batteries  of  Missolonghi  were  manned  and  pointed 
for  action.  Byron’s  brigade  was  ordered  under  arms. 
Gunboats  were  at  once  set  off  for  Basiladi.  Parry’s  work 
had  been  well  done  and  the  promptness  of  the  retaliatory 
action  was  effective.  Cariascachi’s  men  surrendered  the 
Primates  and  asked  permission  to  retire.  With  Basiladi 
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once  more  serving  as  a  defence,  instead  of  a  point  of  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Turkish  vessels,  perforce,  retreated  to  their 
former  position.  Danger  was  averted,  but  the  affair  dis¬ 
closed  a  connivance  between  certain  Greeks  and  the  enemy 
which  both  Mavrocordato  and  Byron  believed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  investigate.  According  to  George  Finlay, 
the  Prince  attached  importance  to  the  affair  solely  with 
the  intent  of  delaying  Byron’s  journey  to  Salona.13  But 
Mavrocordato,  even  with  the  keenest  wish  to  continue  a 
delay,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  Turkish  vessels  to  abet  him.  Moreover,  the  Prince 
was  not  alone  in  his  suspicions.  Four  of  the  chieftains 
of  Western  Greece  hastened  with  their  followers  to 
Anatolico,  when  they  heard  of  the  attack  on  Missolonghi, 
and  joined  with  Mavrocordato  in  appointing  a  commission 
to  examine  into  the  affair.14  The  Archbishop  of  Anatolico 
was  chosen  as  the  political  confessor  to  whom  informants 
were  directed.  One  of  the  spies,  it  was  discovered,  had 
lodged  himself  under  Byron’s  own  roof.  He  was  Con¬ 
stantine  Volpiotti,  the  father-in-law  of  the  poet’s  host. 
His  office  had  been  to  communicate  between  the  Turks 
and  Cariascachi.  Lord  Byron  ordered  the  spy’s  arrest, 
strove  to  keep  his  own  men  neutral  in  the  affair,  and  to 
fend  off,  as  best  he  could,  the  eager  tale  bearers,  who  each 
attempted  to  interpret  the  matter  to  his  own  liking.15  Some 
of  the  English,  who  wished  to  persuade  him  that  Mavro¬ 
cordato  had  contrived  the  affair,  did  not  scruple  to  claim, 
also,  that  it  was  the  Prince  who  had  inspired  the  Suliotes 
with  a  dread  of  fighting  against  stone  walls.  They  hinted 
that  he  was  jealous,  —  that  he  feared  Byron  would  make 
himself  too  strong  as  the  tribe’s  commander.16  Others 
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there  were,  partisans  of  Mavrocordato,  who  asserted  the 
affair  had  been  arranged  by  the  military  faction  in  order 
that  the  Prince  might  be  taken  unaware  and  deprived  of 
his  growing  prestige  by  a  defeat,17  Reports  were  confus¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Byron  remembered  Napier’s 
opinion  that  the  Greeks  were  the  greatest  liars  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  he  remembered,  also,  the  more  general 
Biblical  accusation. 

In  the  courtyard,  day  after  day,  the  Newfoundland, 
Lyon,  stood  guard  before  Lord  Byron’s  door.  Parry 
states  that  the  man  and  the  dog  conversed  together,  as 
men  and  dogs  have  done  before  in  time  of  trouble. 
“  Lyon,  you  are  no  rogue,  Lyon  —  Lyon,  thou  art  an 
honest  fellow  —  Thou  art  more  faithful  than  men, 
Lyon ;  I  trust  thee  more  —  I  love  thee,  thou  art  my 
faithful  dog.”  And  the  Newfoundland  would  answer 
in  dumb  fashion  and  with  barking.  Byron  found  more 
pleasure  in  such  sincere  assurance  than  in  Finlay’s  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Goethe  or  in  Parry’s  amusing  ridicule  of  the 
Committee.  The  monotony  of  the  rain;  the  monotony  of 
the  complaints  of  the  soldiery,  —  the  rations  supplied  by 
the  townspeople  caused  repeated  mutiny;  the  monotony 
of  requests  for  money,  —  new  forces  at  Anatolico  pro¬ 
vided  fresh  reason  for  expenditure,  all  combined  to 
deaden  life  and  make  more  vivid  the  approach  of  death. 
He  could  not  ride  abroad,  and,  partly  as  example,  he 
regulated  his  diet  so  sternly  that  he  provided  himself 
with  no  reserve  of  strength.  Each  night  he  exercised  at 
fencing  or  played  at  single  stick.  In  his  zeal,  he  over¬ 
trained  himself.  Had  Napier  been  at  Missolonghi,  he 
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would  have  shown  the  poet  a  better  way  to  make  himself 
a  soldier. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  letters  came  from  Zante  and 
England,  confirming  the  good  news  of  the  loan  and  bring¬ 
ing  welcome  assurance  that  his  daughter,  Ada,  had  re¬ 
covered  from  an  illness.  He  wrote  to  Barff  to  entreat 
further  news  of  the  success  of  the  deputies  and  to  ask 
for  instructions  as  to  how  he  should  draw  on  his  monies. 
He  wished  him  to  try  to  raise  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
the  Islands  on  the  strength  of  the  good  tidings.  The 
government  was,  as  always,  in  immediate  need  of  money. 
So  soon  as  his  advance  could  be  repaid,  he  meant  to  use  it 
to  finance  the  campaign  against  Lepanto.18 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Baring,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  all  that  he  had  left  in  Italy.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  letter  written  by  his  hand,  and,  strangely 
enough,  in  one  of  its  paragraphs,  he  seems  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  up  his  Greek  exploits  to  his  biographers:  “Of  all 
proceedings  here,  health,  politics,  plans,  acts,  and  deeds, 
etc.,  good  or  otherwise,  Gamba  or  others  will  tell  you  — 
truly  or  not,  according  to  their  habits.” 

Then  he  sealed  his  letters  and  declared  he  would  ride. 
The  weather  was  threatening  and,  before  his  return,  the 
rain  descended.  Gamba  would  have  had  him  continue  to 
the  barracks  on  horseback,  but  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
dismount  at  the  city’s  walls  and  return  in  a  small  boat. 
Byron  was  overheated  from  riding  and  drenched  by  the 
rain,  but  he  insisted  on  the  usual  order:  “  I  should  make 
a  pretty  soldier,  indeed,”  he  remonstrated,  “  if  I  were 
to  care  for  such  a  trifle.” 

That  night  he  was  ill.  The  doctors  offered  the  service 
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of  their  lancets,  but  Byron  preferred  to  save  his  blood 
until  it  should  be  called  forth  by  a  lance  wound.  Next 
day  he  sent  for  Parry  and  told  him  of  the  happy  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  news  of  the  Greek  loan.  Together  they 
made  out  a  memorandum  of  Byron’s  offer  of  assistance 
in  the  forthcoming  campaign.  He  meant  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  artillery  corps  and  to  raise  his  brigade  to 
five  hundred,  exclusive  of  officers,  commissary  and  labora¬ 
tory  corps  5  he  meant  to  purchase  and  equip  two  ships  to 
be  used  as  fire  vessels  and  to  pay  their  crews ;  he  made 
provision  for  appropriate  mountain  guns  and  their  am¬ 
munition.  To  defray  the  expenses,  Parry  was  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  eleven  thousand  dollars,  which  Byron  had 
at  Missolonghi;  ten  thousand  dollars,  held  for  him  by 
his  Ionian  bankers ;  four  thousand  pounds,  to  be  drawn 
on  in  London  j  together  with  the  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  had  advanced  the  Greeks  and  which  was  to  be 
repaid  from  the  loan.  In  return,  the  government  was  to 
attach  to  Byron’s  brigade,  fifteen  hundred  men,  so  that, 
exclusive  of  officers,  etc.,  the  force  should  number  two 
thousand.  The  seventh  of  May  was  set  for  the  day  of 
departure.19 

In  the  evening,  although  he  suffered  from  fever,  Lord 
Byron  talked  very  gaily  to  young  Finlay  and  Dr.  Millin- 
gen.  Then  he  became  pensive  and  recalled  the  prophecy 
of  a  Scottish  fortune  teller  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
When  his  visitors  accused  him  of  superstition,  he  admitted 
the  charge  and  recounted  to  them  Shelley’s  conversations 
with  his  “  Familiars,”  and  how  they  had  foretold  the 
young  poet’s  death  by  drowning.  “  In  truth,”  said  Byron, 
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“  I  find  it  equally  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe  and 
what  not  to  believe  in  this  world.”  20 

On  the  eleventh,  he  rode  again,  and  Lambro,  the 
Suliote  messenger  of  Colocotroni,  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  him.  The  conversation  was  hopeful  and  quite 
animated.  There  was  talk  of  the  expedition  against 
Lepanto,  of  the  commission’s  work  in  unearthing  the 
conspiracy  of  Cariascachi,  and  of  the  conference,  which 
Byron  hoped  soon  to  attend  with  Mavrocordato.  George 
Finlay,  already,  had  set  out. 

But  this  was  to  be  Lord  Byron’s  last  ride.  All  his 
splendid  resolution  and  his  unflagging  efforts  to  keep 
himself  fit  that  he  might  lead  his  brigade  against  the 
enemy  could  not  sustain  him.  “You  shall  see  what  a 
winding  up  I  shall  give  to  the  story,”  he  had  told  a  friend 
when  he  was  in  Cephalonia.21  And,  long  before,  he  had 
promised  Moore  that  he  would  do  something  better  than 
rhyming,  if  only  he  could  live.  But  in  the  last  days  of 
his  illness,  sleep  was  denied  him  and  he  was  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  he  would  make  no  splendid  ending  but  die 
a  madman,  as  some  storm-stricken  tree,  not  overthrown, 
but  blasted  and  withering  from  the  branches  downward. 

At  first,  he  scourged  his  mind  to  an  intense  activity. 
All  of  the  letters  that  came  were  read,  and  answered, 
according  to  his  instructions.  To  test  his  memory,  he 
recited  the  Latin  verses  and  translations  which  he  had 
learned  when  a  schoolboy.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
a  courteous  message  came  from  the  Turkish  government, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  the  liberated  prisoners.22  Gamba, 
who  acted  as  his  secretary,  had  sprained  his  ankle  and  was 
confined  to  his  room,  so  Byron,  himself,  wrote  an  answer 
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and  sent  it  to  his  friend  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 
When,  on  the  seventeenth,  Gamba  again  went  to  him, 
he  found  him  greatly  changed,  but  still  retaining  his 
sweet  consideration  for  the  suffering  of  others.  “  Take 
care  of  your  foot,”  he  cautioned,  and  added  that  he  knew 
from  experience  how  painful  it  must  be.  There  was  talk 
of  sending  to  Zante  for  a  more  experienced  physician, 
but  a  dangerous  sirocco  made  it  impossible  to  launch  a 
boat.  Lord  Byron  submitted  to  being  bled  by  young 
Bruno  and  Millingen.  They  were  frankly  alarmed  and 
none  could  reassure  the  townsmen  and  the  soldiers,  who 
begged  for  news  of  his  condition. 

As  the  little  lights  of  the  city  flickered  out  and  left  it 
to  unceasing  wind  and  rain,  men  knew  that  dawn  would 
usher  in  the  Easter,  —  the  end  of  a  long  season  of  reli¬ 
gious  penitence.  But  none  there  were  who  could  feel 
joy,  so  compassed  were  they  by  the  shadow  of  calamity. 


CHAPTER  VI 


“CREDE  BYRON” 

At  noon  on  Easter  morning,  Lord  Byron  asked  if  mail 
had  come  for  him.  There  was  a  letter  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ignatius,  but  Gamba  held  it  back  for  fear  of  dis¬ 
tressing  Byron  with  its  news  that  the  Sultan,  in  full  divan, 
had  denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  Porte.  It  may 
rather  be  thought  that  the  circumstance  would  have  served 
to  amuse  him,  even  in  his  illness. 

Instead  of  the  letter  from  Ignatius,  Gamba  brought  to 
him  one  that  the  Greek  deputy,  Luriottis,  had  sent  Prince 
Mavrocordato.  It  was  written  in  French  and  German, 
which,  on  Byron’s  translation,  yielded  the  information  that 
its  reader  had  been  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  commission 
charged  with  the  disposal  of  the  English  Loan.  A  first 
instalment  of  the  money  was  immediately  to  be  expected.1 

A  sentence  or  two  in  another  paragraph  recommended 
the  Prince  to  follow  closely  the  advice  of  Byron  and  open 
all  his  designs  to  him,  since,  in  London,  the  poet  enjoyed 
great  reputation.2  Whether  or  not  the  matter  alluded  to 
was  Mavrocordato’s  alleged  intrigue  to  found  a  monarchy 
is  not  clear.  Whatever  the  affair,  it  caused  Byron  to  ex¬ 
press  a  fervid  wish  that  Hobhouse  and  Napier  soon  would 
come  to  his  assistance.3 

Some  hours  after,  letters  came  from  Hobhouse,  him¬ 
self,  and  from  Kinnaird,  —  letters  rich  with  friendship 
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and  good,  tidings,  but  they  were  destined  never  to  be  read 
by  Byron.  Gamba  was  absent  on  their  arrival  and  his 
chief,  perhaps,  too  ill  to  have  quaffed  the  cordial  of  their 
contents. 

The  young  Count,  to  ensure  the  quiet  of  the  afternoon, 
had  marched  the  artillery  brigade  to  a  spacious  plain  out¬ 
side  the  city’s  walls,  for  it  was  the  Greek  custom  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  holy  festival  of  Easter  with  a  firing  of  musketry. 
Many  of  the  townspeople  had  followed,  as  it  was  wished 
they  should,  and  those  soldiers  and  citizens  who  remained 
on  the  streets  were  cautioned  by  patrols  against  untoward 
noises.  The  most  of  them  felt  little  wish  for  merry 
making,  and  many  grouped  themselves  around  Lord 
Byron’s  quarters,  and  those  who  passed  asked  them  the 
news  of  him  who  lay  within. 

In  the  sickroom  there  was  neither  quiet  nor  repose. 
The  young  Italian  Doctor  conversed  with  Fletcher  in 
English  that,  through  fear,  was  unintelligible.  Fletcher 
made  him  answers  in  equally  confused  Italian.  Parry 
and  Tita,  being  more  practical  and  less  lettered,  contented 
themselves  with  their  own  language,  and  the  Greek  serv¬ 
ants  babbled  in  Romaic.  Once  Byron  rose  and  walked 
across  the  room,  leaning  his  weight  on  Tita’s  arm.  It 
was  as  though  he  wished  to  make  the  afternoon  seem 
normal  and  to  restrain  alarm.  He  called  for  a  book,  and 
Tita  brought  it  him,  but  what  he  read  that  day  it  is 
not  known. 

Other  physicians  in  Missolonghi  were  summoned. 
Byron  would  not  allow  them  to  state  their  opinions.  The 
time  for  help  was  passed.  When  they  left  there  was 
again  a  confusion  of  tongues  and  Byron  saw  that  Tita 
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wept.  “  Oh  questa  e  una  bella  scena  ”  he  said  to  him  half 
smiling. 

After  a  while,  he  grew  delirious  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  leading  his  Suliotes  against  the  Castle  of 
Lepanto.  He  gave  commands  in  English  and  Italian,  — 
urging  them  forward,  begging  that  they  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  Then,  when  reason  returned,  he  noticed  how  tired 
and  wan  were  his  servants  and  regretted  that  he  had  kept 
them  so  long  waking.  He  spoke  of  provisions  he  wished 
to  make  for  them  and  attempted  to  give  Fletcher  some 
last  messages  for  Lady  Byron  and  Augusta.  Those  who 
stood  near  say  he  named,  also,  his  daughter,  and  Hob- 
house,  and  Kinnaird. 

Then  he  slept  for  a  little,  but  woke  with  anxious  in¬ 
structions  that  he  strove  to  give  to  Parry.  There  was  so 
much  yet  to  be  done.  Poor  Greece!  Poor  Missolonghi! 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  England  once  again 
before  he  died.  And  his  thoughts  roamed  to  Italy. 
“  There  are  things  which  make  the  world  dear  to  me,’5 
he  whispered  in  the  beautiful  language  which  Teresa  had 
used  when  she  yielded  him  her  love  vows.4  But  at  the 
last,  it  was  of  Greece  he  spoke :  “  I  have  given  her  my 
life!  —  What  could  I  do  more?  ” 5 

And  so,  having  rendered  his  account,  he  told  those  who 
were  with  him  that  he  wished  to  sleep  and  turned  his  face 
from  them.  It  was  twilight  and  the  slumber  that  he 
entered  on  endured  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
Whatever  chance  he  had  of  waking  with  refreshment,  he 
was  deprived  of  by  his  bungling  doctors.  For  leeches 
were  applied  to  his  pale  temples  so  that  his  blood  flowed 
copiously  through  all  the  night. 
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Death  is  an  untidy  wench,  even  when  she  visits  a  great 
poet,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  Byron  met  her  in  the 
darkness  of  deep  sleep.  But  just  before  his  pulse  ceased 
beating,  he  raised  his  eyelids,  as  though  a  flicker  of  the 
will  remained  to  urge  him  to  greet  this  last  crisis  bravely, 
as  he  had  all  others.6 

That  night  the  hushed  city  of  Missolonghi  spoke  of 
Byron’s  death.  Already,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  news 
in  Prince  Mavrocordato’s  mournful  proclamation  had 
brought  great  sorrow.  The  official  pronunciamento  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  public  offices  and  all  shops,  except  those 
dispensing  medicines  and  provisions,  should  be  closed  for 
a  period  of  three  days,  and  that  for  seven  times  that  num¬ 
ber  there  should  be  general  mourning. 

At  dawn,  according  to  the  Prince’s  orders,  there  was  a 
salvo  from  thirty-seven  guns  of  the  grand  battery,  —  this 
being  the  number  which  corresponded  with  Lord  Byron’s 
age.  Thereafter,  for  each  hour  of  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  a  single  gun  boomed  forth  in  martial  toll  for  the 
lost  leader.  Across  the  gulf  at  Patras,  the  Turks  divined 
the  meaning  of  the  measured  cannonade  and  fired  a  joyful 
salutation  to  their  brighter  future. 

On  the  twenty-second,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
officers  of  his  brigade,  Lord  Byron’s  body  was  carried  to 
the  church  of  Missolonghi.  Black  pall,  sword,  and  laurel 
crown  were  gazed  on  by  thousands  of  Greek  soldiery,  who 
held  their  muskets  pointed  downwards  and  strove  to  keep 
the  orderly  lines  the  dead  milord  had  trained  them  to. 
Those  of  the  population  who  could,  crowded  themselves 
into  the  church  to  hear  the  oration  of  Tricoupi  and  the 
obsequies.  Others  came  in  continuous  procession  all 
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through  the  next  day  until,  in  the  evening,  the  guard  of 
honour  was  dissolved  and  the  bier  was  carried  back  to 
Byron’s  former  quarters.7  But  the  heart  of  the  body, 
which  was  the  life  thereof,  remains  even  now  in  the 
church.  It  has  heroic  company.  For  Marco  Bozzari 
and  General  Normann,  also,  are  buried  there,  —  two,  who 
like  Byron,  gave  their  lives  for  Greece. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  there  arrived  in  Missolonghi 
Captain  Edward  Trelawny,  who  had  left  Cephalonia 
many  months  before  and  was  thus  tardily  fulfilling  his 
mission  of  bringing  Lord  Byron  news  of  the  Morea.  He 
was  charged  with  a  message  which  now  he  knew  he 
brought  too  late.  Full  of  confidence  when  he  left  Salona, 
he  had  promised  Odysseus  and  Stanhope  that,  whether 
Mavrocordato  willed  it  so  or  otherwise,  he  would  bring 
Lord  Byron  to  the  conference. 

On  the  margin  of  shallow,  slimy  sea  waters,  he  came 
through  wind  and  rain  to  the  silent  house  where  for 
three  months  Lord  Byron  had  given  audience  to  requests 
and  deputations.  Fletcher  was  there  and  pointed  him  up 
the  narrow  stairs  that  led  to  the  room  where  Byron’s 
body  lay  within  its  coffin.  On  the  floor,  Trelawny  says, 
there  were  strewn  souvenirs,  —  a  ringlet,  a  ribbon,  and 
a  woman’s  glove.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Fletcher 
and  the  devoted  Tita  could  have  allowed  such  treasures 
to  lie  scattered  there.  Moreover,  Gamba’s  diary  states 
that  Lord  Byron’s  effects  at  once  were  scrupulously  safe¬ 
guarded  with  the  seal  of  the  Greek  government. 

Trelawny  says  that,  leaving  the  grim  room  where 
Byron’s  body  lay,  he  shortly  after  found  William  Parry 
drinking  in  a  public  house.  And  here  his  account  may 
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well  be  credited  and  still  not  show  the  rough  firemaster 
to  have  been  insensible  to  loss.  Lord  Byron,  had  he  been 
able  to  have  ordered  matters,  would,  doubtless  have 
shortened  the  funeral  honours  and  sent  the  Greeks  and 
Philhellenes  back  to  their  business  of  defence.  Had  a 
jest,  and  a  song,  and  a  drink  or  two  been  thought  of  aid 
to  banish  gloom,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  striven  to 
supply  them. 

Certainly,  though,  it  would  have  irked  him  that  curious 
examination  was  made  of  his  poor  body  and  all  his  physi¬ 
cal  peculiarities  detailed  by  Bruno  for  posterity.  “  Let 
not  my  body  be  hacked,  or  be  sent  to  England,”  Millingen 
says  Lord  Byron  instructed  him  on  the  day  before  his 
death.  “  Lay  me  in  the  first  corner  without  pomp  or 
circumstance.”  And  to  Count  Blessington,  in  Genoa,  he 
had  spoken  his  preference  for  a  “  grey  Greek  stone.” 
Trelawny,  too,  records  that  Byron  wished  Greek  burial, 
and  names  a  rocky  islet  off  Maina  as  the  place  where  he 
desired  his  bones  to  lie.  Stanhope  brought  word  that  the 
chieftains  of  Athens  asked  that  his  interment  be  made  in 
the  Parthenon  or  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus.8  But 
Fletcher,  the  valet  who  had  served  him  twenty  years, 
was  very  sure  that,  though  his  master  deprecated  the 
trouble  of  transportation,  it  was  in  England  that  he  wished 
to  lie.9  All  of  his  countrymen  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  agreed  that  England  had  the  worthier  claim, 
and  the  officials  did  their  utmost  to  arrange  that  his  return 
be  made  with  honour. 

Two  days  after  Byron’s  death,  the  brig,  Florida ,  had 
arrived  at  Zante  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  loan  from 
London.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Blaquiere,  who 
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bore  a  commission  from  the  Greek  deputies,  the  contrac¬ 
tors  and  managers,  by  which  Lord  Byron  was  appointed 
principal  commissioner  for  its  disposal.  Death  had  in¬ 
validated  the  commission.  It  was  decided  that  the  vessel 
bringing  it  should  bear  Lord  Byron’s  body  home.10  On 
the  twenty-second  of  May,  the  last  salute  was  fired  at 
Missolonghi  and  a  flotilla  of  Ionian  boats  carried  Byron’s 
body,  his  servants,  and  effects  to  Zante.11 

Some  ten  days  later,  Colonel  Stanhope  arrived  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  the  matter  of  the  loan  and  found  await¬ 
ing  him  a  recall  to  England.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  take  in  charge  the  mission  of  the  Florida. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  Zante 
and  in  the  despair  which  shadowed  Missolonghi,  it  was 
very  easy  for  those  tributes  to  be  paid  to  Byron,  which 
afterwards  were  withheld  or  yielded  grudgingly.  Death 
came  to  him,  said  Blaquiere,  at  a  time  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  Greece.  It  brought  distress  and  alarm  both  to 
the  country  which  he  so  wished  to  serve  and  to  those 
foreigners  for  whom  his  presence  in  Greece  had  been  an 
inspiration  to  endeavour.  At  no  time  had  the  necessity 
for  the  loan  been  more  imperative.  His  individual  credit 
and  devotion  had  been  most  potent  in  ensuring  its  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  first  instalment  had  arrived  and  was  ur¬ 
gently  required  in  order  that  Greece  might  oppose  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians.  Her  enemies  were  alert  for  the 
summer’s  campaign.12 

But  a  disheartening  and  almost  fatal  delay  was  caused 
because  the  agents  refused  to  turn  the  money  over.  The 
commission  for  its  disposal,  they  had  been  apprised,  was 
to  consist  of  Lord  Byron,  Colonel  Gordon,  and  a  Greek, 
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Conduriotti,  or  of  Lord  Byron,  Conduriotti,  and  Colonel 
Stanhope.  The  English  member  elected  to  serve  on 
either  of  the  commissions  was  dead.  Colonel  Gordon 
was  in  England.  Colonel  Stanhope,  the  remaining 
Englishman,  shunned  all  responsibility  for  the  disposal 
of  the  loan  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  recalled  on  pain 
of  the  King’s  displeasure.13  He  sincerely  wished  for 
delay  because,  no  doubt,  he  hoped  time  might  manoeuvre 
the  loan’s  transference  to  the  faction  led  by  Odysseus. 

He  and  Trelawny  did  all  they  could  to  denude  Mis- 
solonghi  of  the  stores  sent  out  by  the  Committee.  Mav- 
rocordato  complained  to  Blaquiere  that,  deprived  of  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition,  the  city’s  power  of  resistance  was 
seriously  weakened.  To  negative  his  representations,  the 
Colonel  and  Trelawny  declared  that  the  Prince  and 
Ignatius  were  intriguing  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  bring 
the  country  under  the  sphere  of  Russia.  Mavrocordato 
denied  the  charges  and,  as  earnest  of  his  political  sincerity, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  oppose  a 
plot  which  would  have  provided  a  throne  in  Greece  for 
the  former  King  of  Westphalia.14 

Colonel  Stanhope,  however,  contrived  to  sail  away  and 
leave  the  matter  of  the  loan  to  dangle  tantalizingly  in 
mid-air.  He  congratulated  himself  that  in  so  doing  he 
provided  an  incentive  to  the  union  of  Greek  factions. 
The  Turks,  he  chose  to  think,  would  not  inflict  more 
damage  than  they  had  the  year  before  and  would  lose 
their  gains  when  winter  came.  However,  their  fleet 
already  was  out,  the  fortresses  at  Negropont  had  been 
relieved,  and  it  was  apparent  they  would  soon  be  masters 
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of  the  sea  and  able  to  disembark  their  troops  wherever 
they  pleased.15 

It  was  fortunate  for  Greece  that  Samuel  Barff,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Zante  which  had  served  Byron, 
proved  less  hesitant  than  the  Colonel.  When  the  English 
subscribers,  alarmed  by  the  confusion  of  Greek  affairs, 
would  gladly  have  revoked  their  pledges,  they  found  it 
was  too  late.  The  first  instalment  had  been  placed  in 
Barff’s  counting  house  and  the  banker  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  on  it  for  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  credit  was  gilt  edged  and  his  confidence  begot 
confidence  in  those  who  were  more  distant.16  Other 
bankers  and  tradesmen  in  the  Ionian  Islands  continued 
to  show  themselves  less  willing  to  assume  a  risk.  Con¬ 
tracts  that  had  been  made  for  supplies  through  Byron’s 
influence,  and  individual  credit  advanced  to  Greeks,  were 
curtly  cancelled.17 

The  new  state  of  affairs  found  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  official  Residents 
as  dubious  as  were  men  of  business.  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
who  had  succeeded  Maitland,  lamented  Byron’s  death  as 
an  event  which  deprived  the  Septinsular  government  of 
the  only  man  with  whom  it  could  act  in  safety.  It  was 
feared  that,  freed  from  his  salutary  influence,  the  Greeks 
would  revert  to  the  barbarous  method  of  warfare  and 
the  violations  of  neutrality  which  before  his  advent  had 
caused  disgust  and  antipathy  in  England’s  outposts. 

It  became  hard  to  determine  what  had  been  done  for 
Byron  and  what  the  Philhellenes  had  done  solely  for 
Greece.  Trelawny  claims  that  thousands  of  recruits,  who 
had  volunteered  their  services,  withheld  them  as  soon  as 
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Byron’s  death  was  known.  Many  already  had  arrived  at 
Corfu  and  turned  back.lh  Their  retreat,  perhaps,  was  of 
slight  consequence.  The  men  of  whom  the  horning  na¬ 
tion  had  need  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  well  shows  how  highly  Byron’s  service  was 
regarded.  Had  he  never  written  a  line  in  his  life,  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne  declared,  the  last  six  months  of  the  poet’s 
life  in  Greece  would  have  dowered  him  with  immortality. 

In  London,  late  in  May,  a  great  dinner  was  arranged 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  loan  in  Zante.  There  were 
present  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  guests,  several  of 
whom  were  members  of  Parliament,  and  yet  the  company 
was  hard  put  to  it  for  speeches.  The  Greek  deputies, 
Hobhouse  recorded  in  his  diary,  proved  a  godsend.  As 
for  himself,  the  very  name  of  Greece  stuck  in  his  throat. 
But  Sir  Francis  Burdett  redeemed  the  occasion  by  an  elo¬ 
quent  toast  to  Byron’s  memory.  The  gloom  of  the  gath¬ 
ering,  it  may  be  imagined,  would  not  have  pleased  the 
man  whose  death  occasioned  it.  As  a  letter  to  Moore 
bears  witness,  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  re¬ 
membered  in  smiles  and  wine. 

For  many  it  was  difficult  that  season  to  feel  gladness. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  brief  article  which  was  much  quoted, 
declared  that  it  seemed  almost  as  though  the  sun  in  heaven 
were  extinguished.  The  young  poet,  Tennyson,  recorded 
the  day  of  Byron’s  death  as  one  when  the  whole  world 
was  darkened.  Letters  from  many  men  of  many  countries 
came  to  Byron’s  friends  and  to  his  sister,  so  that  their 
personal  grief  was  heightened  by  the  grief  of  others  and 
yet  glorified  by  the  knowledge  that  their  pride  was  just. 
So  universal  seemed  the  lament,  so  eloquent  was  the 
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British  press  in  praise,  that  it  was  hoped  by  many  of 
Lord  Byron’s  admirers  that  he  might  be  accorded  Abbey 
burial.  The  Times ,  the  Globe  and  Traveller ,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle ,  the  Herald ,  and  Examiner 19  extended 
reverent  tribute  to  the  man  who,  in  his  life,  had  had  his 
share  of  public  calumny.  But  when  the  matter  of  the 
funerary  honours  came  to  be  arranged,  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  refused  John  Murray’s  request  that  the  body  be 
buried  in  the  Abbey.  Byron’s  own  lines  provide  comfort 
for  those  who  regret  the  rebuff.  In  seeming  anticipation 
of  the  exclusion,  he  has  accepted  it  and  chosen  for  himself 
the  proud  Greek  epitaph :  “  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier 
son  than  he.” 

Early  in  July,  Hobhouse  went  to  Standgate  Creek  near 
Rochester,  where  the  Florida  had  anchored  in  the 
Downs.20  He  made  arrangements,  since  he  could  not 
bury  his  great  friend  as  a  national  poet,  to  bury  him  as  a 
nobleman.  For  a  time,  Lord  Byron’s  body  lay  in  state 
and  then  was  conveyed  to  Nottingham,  from  whence  a 
long  procession  made  its  way  to  the  little  town  of  Huck- 
nall  Torkard.  There  it  was  lowered  into  a  churchyard 
grave  that  it  might  lie  at  rest  with  the  Gordons  who 
preceded  it.21 

Swinburne  had  reason  when  he  wrote  that  Byron  de¬ 
served  his  rest:  “  Few  can  have  gone  wearier  to  the  grave. 
.  .  .  Forgetful  now  and  set  free  forever  from  all  faults 
and  foes,  he  passed  through  the  doorway  of  no  ignoble 
death,  out  of  reach  of  time,  out  of  sight  of  love,  out  of 
hearing  of  hatred,  beyond  the  blame  of  England  and  the 
praise  of  Greece.  In  the  full  strength  of  his  spirit  and 
body  his  destiny  overtook  him  and  made  an  end  of  all  his 
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labours.  He  had  seen  and  borne  and  achieved  more  than 
most  men  on  record.” 

It  may  be  said  that,  like  the  Doge  Lord  Byron  wrote 
of,  he  rendered  up  his  life,  when  its  brief  day  was  over, 
to  that  eternity  which  men  receive  whose  triumph  is  not 
in  success,  —  those 

“  Who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all 
Equal  to  every  fortune.” 

Who  can  say  what  success  may  truly  be?  Who  can 
limit  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  “  world’s 
coarse  thumb  and  finger  ”  can  touch  the  thing  and  be 
persuaded  of  its  sure  existence?  Byron’s  life  was  brief, 
yet  it  may  be  that,  as  Lord  Holland  said,  the  thirty-seven 
years  that  made  its  span  were  “  the  shortest  but  not  the 
least  miracle  of  his  age.”  Disasters  followed  hard  upon 
his  death  in  Greece.  He  would  have  sorrowed  at  the 
loss  of  Ipsara;22  he  would  have  gloried  in  the  sturdy  en¬ 
durance  of  hallowed  Missolonghi.23  Those  civil  wars, 
which  had  as  their  prize  and  their  sustenance  the  English 
loan,24  would  have  grieved  him  more  keenly  than  any  gain 
made  by  the  Turk.  But  had  his  spirit  lingered  there 
while  his  poor  helpless  body  lay  in  England,  it  would  not 
have  been  dismayed.  The  stalwart  bravery  of  the  Greeks 
would  have  assured  him  of  their  future  freedom.  He 
would  not  have  considered  that  he  had  spent  himself 
in  vain. 

Not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  even  in  the  North 
(which  to  him  meant  Austria),  he  believed  that  pregnant 
seeds  of  liberty  were  §QWtu  The  tree  of  freedom,  in  his 
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lifetime,  had  lost  its  blossom.  He  found  it  “  chopp’d  by 
the  axe  ”  and  seeming  of  no  worth.  But  he  had  con¬ 
fidence  a  better  spring  would  bring  less  bitter  fruit.28 
This  faith  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  the  fearless  will  to 
work  for  dreams  of  distant  scope,  have  made  him  seem  a 
hero  to  all  who  are  oppressed.  His  own  freedom,  his 
rejection  of  all  the  impedimenta  of  national  cant  and 
prejudice,  has  rendered  it  most  easy  for  those  of  other 
nations  to  hail  the  inspiration  of  his  verse.26  It  does  not 
greatly  matter  that  Byron’s  body  lies  buried  near  a  village 
church.  His  spirit  still  goes  wandering  throughout  the 
world.  Politically  it  is  a  beacon  even  yet  for  those  who 
struggle  stumblingly  towards  liberty.  May  God  not  rest 
it  till  its  glorious  work  is  done! 

For  it  is  no  wayward  spirit,  no  will  o’  the  wisp  designed 
to  cozen  men  with  beckonings  to  sweet  Utopias.  Lord 
Byron  hated  demagogues  as  staunchly  as  he  hated  tyrants. 
He  despised  the  vagaries  of  the  mob  as  hotly  as  he  de¬ 
spised  the  whims  of  kings.  He  came  of  an  ancient  family 
and  he  knew  the  worth  of  custom  and  the  value  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  excrescences  of  time,  not  its  accretions, 
that  he  opposed  with  his  high  spirit.27 

He  was  very  human,  with  all  the  glory  and  the  frailty 
that  is  implicit  in  the  word.  In  his  youth  and  in  his  early 
manhood,  he  had  sinned  most  grossly,  but  the  later  years 
in  Italy  and  the  final  months  in  Greece  had  been  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  their  atonement.  For  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  prefer  that  a  man  of  genius  write  them  national 
odes  to  order  and  catnap  by  an  English  peat-bog 
fire  until  awakened  to  his  task  by  joy  bells,  Byron  will 
always  remain  inexplicable  and  antipathetic.  He  was  no 
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occasional  poet.  Life  to  him  was  the  grandest  canto  of 
them  all.  The  better  to  con  its  fascinating  scansion,  to 
sing  it  with  a  will  and  in  full  fettle,  he  was  willing  to 
thrust  aside  his  quills  and  ink  pot  for  a  day,  for  a  month, 
for  a  year.  So  it  is  that  the  habit  of  his  verse  does  not 
always  proclaim  the  worth  of  the  fine  thoughts  and  quick 
fancy  that  his  poems  embody.  But  what  lack  they  suffer 
from  ill-grooming  is  compensated  by  the  sincerity  and 
breadth  of  their  appeal.  Perhaps,  in  the  perfumed  lines 
of  poets  of  the  salon  or  in  the  grave  serenity  of  stanzas 
penned  in  quiet  libraries,  its  tempest-shaken,  sunshine- 
riddled  rhymes  may  seem  to  halt,  his  rhythm  move  un¬ 
graciously.  But  wherever  mountains  fling  down  cloaks 
of  shadows  that  they  may  rear  themselves  more  proudly 
to  the  sunlight,  where  there’s  breath  of  the  salt  sea  spray, 
where  men  travail,  and  sin,  and  suffer,  his  verse  is  never 
ill  at  ease,  his  sympathy  is  all-embracing.  So  it  is  that 
what  seems  dross  to  many  of  his  precious  English  critics, 
is  cherished  by  men  abroad  who  can  perceive  its  sub¬ 
stance.  They  joy  in  it  as  having  bones,  muscle,  and 
sinew,  loves  and  hates,  the  passions  that  perturb  and  exalt 
themselves.  To  them,  Lord  Byron  is  a  man  who  gave 
much  of  his  message  to  the  world  in  verse,  —  no  wander¬ 
ing  spirit  singing  ethereally  in  some  sweet  voice  of  which 
it  has  possessed  itself. 

So  long  as  nations  have  their  complement  of  stupid 
kings,  cold  ministers  of  state  and  overlauded  generals 
so  long  as  there  are  men  to  protest  against  oppression  and 
sycophantic  praise,  Lord  Byron’s  poems  will  be  read  and 
his  career  remembered.  His  fame  is  diffused  and  yet  en¬ 
during.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  denied  the  national 
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honours  of  Westminster,  is  sepultured  with  reverence  in 
every  country  of  the  world  that  renders  tribute  to  the 
mighty  dead.  u  A  bibliography  is  a  dull  epilogue  to  a 
poet’s  work,”  says  the  scholar  who  most  carefully  has 
edited  Byron’s  works,  “  but  it  speaks  with  authority,  and 
it  speaks  last.”  28  Byron’s  poems  have  made  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  many  lands  and  found  such  welcome  that 
they  have  appeared  again  and  again  to  win  new  friends 
with  every  fresh  translation.  In  France,  he  has  influenced 
de  Musset,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  de  Vigny,  and 
Stendahl;  in  Russia,  Pushkin ;  in  Spain,  Espronceda;  in 
Italy,  Mazzini.  East  of  the  Rhine,  the  great  Goethe, 
himself,  acclaimed  him  and  he  became  the  hero  of 
“  Y oung  Germany.” 

In  these  countries  his  spirit  appears  but  darkly,  as  in 
the  mirror  of  a  printed  page;  but  in  Greece  men  remem¬ 
ber  his  deeds  and  they  reverence  him,  not  only  as  one  who 
laboured  to  destroy  evil  but  as  one  who  faced  calamity 
foursquare  and  strove  with  courage,  optimism  and  un¬ 
guessed  sagacity  to  shape  events  to  meet  a  people’s  need. 
It  has  been  written  that  a  young  American,  allured  to 
Greece  by  Byron’s  service  to  her  cause,  chanced,  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  to  read  a  volume  of  his  verse. 
The  wind  so  ruffled  the  book’s  light  pages  that  it  revealed 
the  author’s  portrait,  which  served  as  frontispiece.  There 
were  with  the  American,  a  mountain  captain  and  his  sol¬ 
diers.  When  the  captain  saw  the  portrait,  he  begged  to 
take  the  volume  in  his  hand  and,  looking  at  the  pictured 
face,  he  kissed  it  and  passed  it  to  his  men,  that  they  might 
do  so  likewise.  “  He  was  great  and  he  was  noble,”  said 
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the  Greek  simply  and  with  no  touch  of  shame  for  his 
emotion. 

The  sea,  wind,  youth,  and  aspiration,  a  storied  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  tribute  of  unlettered  men,  give  to  this 
epitaph  a  value  which,  to  Byron,  would  have  exceeded 
far  the  praise  of  pedants  and  the  carved  memorials  of 
custom.  It  serves  to  show  that,  at  the  end,  he  had  borne, 
not  in  vain  and  not  unworthily,  the  proud  armorial  motto 
of  his  family,  w  Crede  Byron.” 
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NOTES 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  last  move  in  the  pastime  the  Rev.  Lord  Sidney  Osborne  has 
called  “  the  great  game  of  posthumous  scandal  ”  is  the  publication  of 
Astarte  by  Ralph  Milbanke,  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

2.  In  1910,  when  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  and  representatives 
of  the  University  requested  Whitelaw  Reid  to  deliver  an  address  on  Speech 
Day  for  the  Byron  Chair,  they  described  the  poet  as  “  that  great  Notting¬ 
ham  man,  Lord  Byron,  of  whom  no  monument  exists  amongst  us.” 


BOOK  ONE 

CHAPTER  I 

1.  Moore,  Thomas,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  with  Notices 
of  his  Life  (London,  1832-1833),  vol.  I,  p.  29. 

2.  Lord  Byron’s  Celtic  inheritance  is  stressed  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace 
in  Astarte. 

3.  Medwin,  Thomas,  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 
(Phila.,  1824),  p.  163. 

4.  Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel,  sixth  baron,  Letters  and  Journals, 
edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero  (London,  1902),  vol.  v,  pp.  453,  454; 
Poetical  Works  of,  edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  (London,  1905), 
vol.  I,  p.  103,  Childish  Recollections. 

5.  Byron  to  Augusta,  June  5,  Aug.  6,  1805,  Byron,  Letters  and  Jour¬ 
nals,  vol.  I,  pp.  67,  73,  74.  He  spoke  three  times:  July  5,  1804,  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Virgil;  June  6,  1805,  Zango’s  address  over  the  body  of  Alonzo 
from  Young’s  tragedy,  The  Revenge ;  and  July  4,  1805,  the  address  to 
the  storm  from  King  Lear.  His  selections  were  as  turbulent  as  the  years 
awaiting  him. 

6.  Henry  Angelo,  who  later,  in  London,  continued  his  efforts  to 
circumvent  Byron’s  tendency  to  corpulence. 

7.  Sanborn,  F.  B.,  Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  July,  1897,  pp.  345~359- 

8.  The  review  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Lord  Brougham. 
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9.  Guiccioli,  Countess  Teresa,  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  trans¬ 
lated  by  H.  E.  H.  Jerningham  (New  York,  1869),  p.  573. 

10.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a  nephew  of  the  Admiral  and  the  son  of 
the  grand-aunt  of  the  poet.  Byron,  on  acceding  to  the  peerage,  had  be¬ 
come  a  ward  in  Chancery  and  the  Earl  had  been  appointed  his  guardian. 
Carlisle  was  the  author  of  a  poetic  drama,  The  Father's  Revenge,  approved 
by  Dr.  Johnson  and  neglected  by  posterity. 

11.  Hours  of  Idleness. 

12.  Guiccioli,  of.  cit.,  pp.  572,  573;  Moore,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  241,  242; 
Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  370  n,  Byron’s  own  note  on  the  matter 
in  explanation  of  his  criticism  of  Lord  Carlisle  in  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers ;  Dallas,  of.  cit.,  pp.  10,  11. 

13.  The  fruits  of  Wellesley’s  victory  at  Vimiero,  Aug.  21,  1808,  were 
lost  because  he  was  superseded  in  command  by  Burrard  and  Dalrymple. 
The  convention  was  really  signed  at  Lisbon  and  ratified  at  Torres  Vedras, 
but  Dalrymple  sent  the  despatches  recounting  the  event  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cintra. 

14.  “The  satire,  and  be  damned  to  it!  ”  Lord  Byron  in  a  letter  to 
Murray,  Nov.  29,  1813. 

15.  In  1816,  Byron’s  judgment  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Carlisle 
was  that  it  was  “  much  too  savage,  whatever  the  foundation.”  The  greater 
part  of  the  satire  Byron  sincerely  wished  he  had  never  written;  he  depre¬ 
cated  the  injustice  of  much  of  the  criticism  and  some  of  the  personal  part 
of  it,  and  disapproved  its  tone  and  temper.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when 
Byron  avowed  this  penitence  at  the  Villa  Diodati,  Geneva,  he,  himself,  was 
suffering  from  attacks  much  more  unjust. 


CHAPTER  II 

1.  The  Spanish  national  defense  was  especially  praiseworthy  because 
at  this  time  the  country’s  domestic  affairs  were  in  turmoil.  There  was 
no  hereditary  ruler,  for  Charles  V  had  abdicated  and  gone  into  exile  and 
his  son,  Ferdinand,  had,  also,  abdicated  and  become  a  prisoner  at  Valencay. 

2.  Guiccioli,  Countess  Teresa,  afterwards  Marquise  de  Boissy. 

3.  Parry,  William,  The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron  (London,  1824), 
p.  212. 

4.  “  The  only  believer  who  practices  the  precepts  of  his  Prophet  to  the 
last  chapter  of  his  creed.”  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  Ill,  p.  402; 
see  also  Byron’s  note  to  The  Giaour,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  103. 
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5.  The  Russians  recaptured  Silistria.  The  Convention  of  Giurgevo 
was  signed  Oct.,  1811. 

6.  Medwin,  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord,  Byron ,  p.  165. 

7.  Byron’s  letters  present  him  as  less  ubiquitous  in  this  affair  than  he 
appears  in  the  account  by  Galt. 

8.  Guiccioli,  Teresa,  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron ,  p.  102. 

9.  Byron  to  Hodgson,  Nov.  14,  1810.  The  original  letter  is  one  of 
the  four  acquired  by  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  Wrenn  Collection. 

10.  Byron  to  Henry  Drury,  May  3,  1810,  ibid.,  p.  268.  Byron  had 
received,  also,  somewhat  exaggerated  news  of  the  wrath  provoked  by  his 
satire.  He  heard,  as  he  told  Hodgson,  of  divers  angry  people,  whom  it 
was  proper  he  should  shoot  at.  His  domestic  affairs  were  deranged,  his 
appetite  for  travel  satiated,  his  worldly  hopes  extinct,  and  his  hopes  of 
heaven  not  brilliant.  He  trusted,  however,  that  he  would  get  through  life 
with  creditable  sang  froid,  and  “  not  disgrace  a  line  of  cut  throat  an¬ 
cestors.”  Byron  to  Hodgson,  Nov.  14,  1810,  Wrenn  Collection,  University 
of  Texas. 

11.  The  poison  he  presented,  later,  to  his  publisher,  John  Murray. 


CHAPTER  III 

1.  Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall,  third  Lord,  Further  Memoirs  of 
the  Whig  Party,  1807-1821  (London,  1905),  p.  122. 

2.  Dallas,  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  77. 

3.  See  Broderick  and  Fotheringham,  Political  History  of  England, 
edited  by  William  Hunt  and  Reginald  Poole  (London,  1906),  vol.  XI, 
p.  83;  also  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  II,  p.  97  n. 

4.  Medwin,  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  89. 

5.  See  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  II,  Appendix  I;  Hansard, 
Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  XXI,  p.  966  et  seq. 

6.  It  has  remained  for  a  German  dramatist,  Ernst  Toller,  to  manifest 
in  Die  Maschinensturmer  (Berlin,  July,  1922)  that  passionate  sympathy 
for  the  frame-breakers  which  parliamentary  restraint  and  discretion  pre¬ 
vented  the  English  poet  from  completely  expressing. 

7.  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  1084-1086. 

8.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  13.  The  poem  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  over  Byron’s  signature  until  1880. 

9.  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  11 66-1 168. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

1.  Fuess,  Claude  M.,  Lord  Byron  as  a  Satirist  in  Verse ,  pp.  97-99; 
also ,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  45  n. 

2.  Holland,  Further  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party ,  1807— 1821,  p.  122. 

3.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  45.  The  poem  was  preceded, 
on  March  6,  by  a  quatrain  entitled  Impromptu  on  a  Recent  Incident, 
which  may  have  been  by  Byron,  also. 

4.  Le  cosmopolite,  ou  le  citoyen  du  monde  (London,  1735). 

5.  John  Murray  had  launched  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  the 
Tories.  He  was  publisher  to  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Longitude. 
These  activities  and  his  engaging  personality  caused  his  place  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  to  be  frequented  by  most  of  the  wits  and  literary  men  of 
his  day. 

6.  Dallas,  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  153. 

7.  The  phrase  is  from  Canto  XII  of  Don  Juan. 

8.  It  is  the  poetry  of  this  period  which  caused  Byron  to  be  mooned 
over  by  the  sweetly  sentimental  and  to  be  regarded  variously  as  a  romantic 
poseur  or  a  diabolic  laureate  of  outlawry. 

9.  Published  in  Philadelphia  in  1815.  One  of  the  most  exquisite 
passages  in  the  poem,  the  description  of  a  beautifully  serene  sunset  in  the 
Morea,  was  used,  in  1814,  to  grace  the  Corsair. 

10.  Broughton,  Rt.  Hon.  G.C.B.,  first  baron,  Recollections  of  a  Long 
Life,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester  (New  York,  1909— 1911), 
vol.  I,  p.  38. 

11.  Dallas,  of  cit.,  p.  160,  Life,  Writings,  Opinion,  and  Times  of  Rt. 
Hon.  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  published  anonymously  (London, 
1825),  vol.  I,  p.  183,  footnote  contributed  by  an  eye  witness. 

12.  Medwin,  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  163. 

13.  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  123;  Twiss,  Horace,  The  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  (Phila.,  1844),  vol.  II,  p.  72. 

14.  Byron,  op.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  414  ( Detached  Thoughts ),  Broughton, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 

15.  Byron,  op.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  431  ( Detached  Thoughts').  This  judicial 
profanity  goes  unnoticed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  polite  biographer,  who, 
however,  rebukes  Byron  for  flippancy  in  regard  to  the  Tom  Thumb 
episode. 
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CHAPTER  V 

1.  Dallas,  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron ,  p.  1525  Smiles, 
Samuel,  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends ,  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the 
late  John  Murray  (London,  1891),  vol.  I,  p.  213.  See  also ,  Byron, 
Poetical  Works ,  vol.  VI,  p.  478  (passage  describing  the  Prince  in  Canto 
XII  of  Don  Juan ) . 

2.  Byron  to  Lady  Melbourne,  Oct.  1,  18x3,  Lord  Byron’s  Correspond¬ 
ence,  vol.  I,  p.  187. 

3.  Byron  to  same,  Dec.  21,  and  Dec.  23,  1812,  ibid.,  pp.  118,  121; 
to  William  Bankes,  Dec.  26,  1812,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  II, 
p.  185.  Letters  of  1813,  1814,  passim. 

4.  To  the  Discoverers  of  the  Bodies  of  Charles  I  and  Henry  VIII, 
Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence ,  vol.  I,  p.  148. 

5.  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  479-484. 

6.  Published  in  vol.  II  of  the  Letters  and  Journals. 

7.  Prothero  says  he  probably  induced  Lord  Holland  to  take  up  the 
question.  The  petition  directed  against  Lord  Redesdale’s  Insolvent  Debtors 
Act  was  presented  by  Lord  Holland  to  the  Peers  on  Nov.  15,  1813,  four 
days  after  it  had  been  presented  in  the  House.  Baldwin  continued  to 
solicit  Byron  in  December.  Byron,  ibid.,  pp.  318,  359,  366. 

8.  Published  as  an  “Unfinished  Fragment”  of  ninety-seven  lines  in 
the  collected  edition  of  1831,  but  not  in  its  entirety  until  1904,  Byron, 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  VII,  pp.  5,  21—34.  Though  Byron  claims  he  took 
the  idea  for  the  poem  from  Porson’s  Devils’  Walk,  it  bears  strong  re¬ 
semblance,  also,  to  El  Diablo  Cojuelo,  which  his  letters  show  he  knew 
in  its  French  version. 

9.  Byron  to  Moore,  Feb.  10,  1814,  ibid.,  p.  32. 

10.  Smiles,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  220;  Dallas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-183. 

11.  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  I,  p.  83. 

12.  Journal  entry,  March  22,  1814,  Byron,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  406. 

CHAPTER  VI 

1.  Byron  to  Lady  Melbourne,  Jan.  12,  1814,  Lord  Byron’s  Corre¬ 
spondence  (London,  1922),  vol.  I,  p.  231. 

2.  Diary  entry  for  March  6,  1814,  ibid.,  p.  393. 

3.  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  I,  p.  94. 

4.  Byron  to  Lady  Melbourne,  April  8,  1814,  Lord  Byron’s  Corre- 
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sfondence ,  vol.  I,  p.  249;  to  Moore,  April  9,  1914,  Byron,  Letters  and. 
Journals,  vol.  Ill,  p.  65. 

5.  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  100. 

6.  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  105. 

7.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  303. 

8.  Smiles,  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends,  vol.  I,  p.  228. 

9.  Condolatory  Address  to  Sarah,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Byron,  Poetical 
Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  37. 

10.  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  168. 

11.  Smiles,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  2705  Lady  Blennerhasset,  Mme.  de  Stael, 

vol.  III. 

12.  Blessington,  Journal  of  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  etc.,  p.  159; 
Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  462;  for  an  estimate  of  Wellington  less  contrary 
to  that  of  his  countrymen,  see  a  letter  to  Moore,  July  7,  1815,  Byron,  of. 
cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  209;  a  discussion  of  Byron’s  attitude  towards  Wellington 
occurs  in  Fuess,  Lord  Byron  as  a  Satirist  in  Verse,  p.  171. 

13.  Smiles,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  354. 

14.  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  431;  see  also,  From  the  French,  first 
published  in  Poems,  1816.  This  rhapsodic  tribute  to  Napoleon  purports 
to  be  the  farewell  address  of  a  Polish  officer,  Savary,  who  professes  eager¬ 
ness  to  share  even  the  grave  of  his  chief.  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  531—535,  for  poems  and  the  controversy  following  their 
publication.  Curran  said,  “  Here  is  a  man  who  first  weeps  over  his  wife, 
and  then  wipes  his  eyes  with  the  public.” 

16.  Guiccioli,  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  39  n. 

17.  Guiccioli,  of.  cit.,  p.  349,  Lord  Byron  criticised  Mme.  de  Stael  for 
her  changes  in  politics  ( of .  cit.,  p.  350)  and,  on  the  same  count,  ridiculed 
Chateaubriand. 

18.  The  Countess  Guiccioli,  in  recording  this,  names  as  others  who  were 
favourable  to  Byron,  but  who  forbore  to  befriend  him  out  of  regard  for 
public  opinion,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Minto,  and 
Lord  Grey.  Guiccioli,  of.  cit.,  p.  39  n. 

19.  Byron’s  famous  reply  to  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Byron, 
Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  IV,  appendix  IX. 

20.  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  337—352. 

21.  Time  has  reversed  Macaulay’s  dictum  that  Byron’s  condemnation 
by  the  public  was  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  excessive  praise  with  which 
he  had  been  belauded.  Such  a  conservative  authority  as  the  Encyclofaedia 
Britannica  distinctly  recognizes  the  political  stimulus  which  animated  many 
of  those  who  professed  that  he  had  outraged  their  moral  sensibilities.  The 
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public  did  not  chastise  him  “  for  its  own  folly  ”  in  having  previously 
overvalued  him,  but  because  he  was  too  keen  a  critic  of  its  political 
follies.  {See  Taine’s  essay  on  Byron,  History  of  English  Literature ,  vol. 
IV,  p.  8.)  W.  E.  Henley  ( Views  and  Reviews ,  London,  1921)  says  in  an 
essay  on  Byron’s  World  (pp.  230—250)  that  Byron  was  castigated  by 
his  countrymen  because  they  resented  the  fact  that  he  was  different  from 
themselves.  He  seemed  to  Englishmen  that  hate-provoking  creature,  a 
native-born  foreigner.  The  persistent  reluctance  of  his  own  country  to 
accord  Byron  his  meed  of  praise  is  most  ably  discussed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  ( Studies  in  English  Literature,  Byron ,  Cambridge,  1922). 
In  remarking  on  the  phenomenon  of  a  professor  in  an  ancient  English 
university,  who  had  recently  omitted  mention  of  Byron  in  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  “  Romantic  Revolt  in  English  Poetry,”  Sir  Arthur  says 
present  neglect  of  Byron  is  “  an  obstinate  neglect,  born  not  of  idleness 
or  indifference  but  of  positive  reluctance  to  allow  the  claim.” 

22.  John  Morley  describes  Byron  as  “the  most  essentially  political  of 
all  English  poets.”  (Byron,  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  XIV,  p.  650.) 
Traill  says  of  him:  “  His  command  over  the  reader,  where  and  when  it  is 
exercised,  is  a  pure  triumph  of  force  and  fire;  his  influence  is  akin  to  that 
of  the  orator  rather  than  of  the  poet.”  Traill,  H.  D.,  Social  England 
(New  York,  1897),  vol.  VI,  p.  26. 

23.  Morley,  in  the  essay  previously  cited,  claims  that  Byron  was  “one 
of  the  most  enormous  forces  of  his  time,”  but  that  he  was  only  half  con¬ 
scious  of  his  power.  With  less  reason  he  asserts  that  the  poet,  like  many 
of  his  prototypes  of  the  time,  distrusted  his  own  aims  and  methods,  and 
even  the  results  he  seemed  to  have  achieved.  However  impatient  Byron 
may  have  been  at  the  seeming  futility  of  his  efforts,  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  writer  that  he  ever  really  distrusted  his  aims. 

24.  Quiller-Couch,  of.  cit.,  p.  5;  Trelawny,  Edward  John,  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley ,  Byron,  and  the  Author  (London,  1878), 
p.  147;  Taine,  of.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  8;  Reed,  Edward  Bliss,  English  Lyrical 
Poetry  (New  Haven,  1912),  pp.  402-419. 

BOOK  TWO 

CHAPTER  I 

1.  Moore,  Letters  and  Journals,  etc.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  243.  He  quotes  from 
the  account  of  Mr.  Pryce  Gordon,  “  who  was  with  Byron  much  in  Brus¬ 
sels.”  Dr.  Polidori,  the  poet’s  physician,  speaks  of  two  other  “  stoppages.” 
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2.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  May  1 6,  1816,  Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  6;  see  also,  Childe  Harold,  canto  III,  stanza  LXIV,  Byron, 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  II,  p.  256. 

3.  Childe  Harold,  canto  IV,  Byron’s  note  to  stanza  CLXXI,  Byron, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  459. 

4.  Letter  to  Hobhouse  cited  above;  Lord  Lovelace  claims  that  Byron 
was  refused  permission  to  travel  through  France,  except  on  condition  of 
keeping  to  a  prescribed  route  and  avoiding  Paris.  Lovelace,  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  Earl  of,  Astarte  (London,  1921),  p.  52;  Byron,  in  the  letter  to 
Hobhouse  makes  no  mention  of  this.  He  says,  only,  that  his  party  had 
not  French  passports.  Years  later,  he  told  Edward  Trelawny  that  he 
did  not  visit  Paris  because  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  witness  a  country  associated  in  his  mind  with  so  many 
glorious  deeds  of  art  and  arms  bullied  by  “  certain  rascal  officers,  slaves 
in  authority,  the  knaves  of  justice.”  Trelawny,  Edward  John,  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron  (Boston,  1858),  p.  39. 

5.  Medwin,  Conversations  voith  Lord  Byron,  p.  6.  Polidori,  on  the 
contrary,  says  that,  early  in  May,  he  and  Byron  entered  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  gives  no  details  of  the  alleged  excursion. 

6.  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  History  of  a  Six  Weeks’  Tour,  Prose  Works, 
edited  by  H.  B.  Forman  (London,  1880),  vol.  I,  p.  335. 

7.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  270.  Dr.  Polidori  says  the  poet  sang 
Turkish  or  Arnaout  battle  songs  when  riding  horseback  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

8.  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  preceded  by  the  splendid  Sonnet  on  Chilian, 
Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IX,  p.  3. 

9.  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  II,  p.  46. 

10.  The  Abbe  de  Breme  had  been  Vicar  Almoner  under  the  French 
Government.  He  bitterly  resented  the  abuses  Italy  was  subjected  to  bv 
Austria,  and  the  loss  of  power  of  the  Italian  nobility.  He  died  before 
the  abortive  rising  of  1820  and  1821. 

11.  Silvio  Pellico,  in  1810,  was  a  Professor  of  French  at  Milan  and 
one  of  a  circle  of  the  most  eloquent  and  outspoken  of  Italian  patriots. 
In  1819,  he  founded  a  Liberal  newspaper,  the  policy  of  which  caused  his 
arrest  in  1820.  In  1822,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  in  Hungary. 

12.  Vincenzo  Monti,  whom  Byron  reckoned  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Italian  poets  of  his  time,  had  been  far  from  steadfast  in  his  political 
beliefs.  He  had,  however,  been  constant  in  enthusiasm.  At  this  time  he 
had  gone  to  bed  for  the  winter,  and  the  friends,  who  visited  him,  were 
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ushered  into  his  sleeping  apartment  by  his  wife.  Three  sides  of  his  bed 
were  lined  with  books,  like  a  library,  and  a  table  with  short  legs  was 
comfortably  adjusted  for  his  writing.  He  emerged  each  night  to  spend 
two  hours  at  the  opera,  and  once  paid  Byron  the  extraordinary  compli¬ 
ment  of  calling  on  him.  His  strange  regimen  so  well  agreed  with  him 
that  Byron  described  him  as  looking  no  more  than  sixty,  though  he  was 
already  in  his  seventies. 

13.  Beyle,  Henri,  Foreign  Literary  Gazette. 

14.  Ibid.,  Burratti  had,  at  first,  written  comedies,  but  since  these  were 
not  allowed  to  be  presented,  he  contrived  to  outrage  the  Buongoverno 
quite  as  thoroughly  with  his  satires. 

15.  Beyle,  of.  cit.,  Polidori,  wrho,  in  Switzerland,  had  been  dismissed 
by  Byron  in  friendly  fashion,  preceded  him  to  Milan  and  succeeded  in 
making  pleasant  friends  there.  From  his  diary,  he  appears  to  have  been 
rather  a  conceited  young  fellow  of  uneasy  morals  and  explosive  temper. 
Polidori,  Dr.  J.  W.,  The  Diary  of,  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti  (London, 
1911).  He  ended  his  life  by  poison. 

1 6.  See  also  the  lines  on  Ferrara  in  Childe  Harold,  canto  IV,  Byron, 
ibid.,  pp.  354—357.  This  canto,  one  of  the  proudest  pillars  of  Lord 
Byron’s  fame,  celebrates,  also,  Ariosto  and  Dante. 

17.  A  more  serious  matter,  the  news  that  his  daughter,  Ada,  had  been 
made  a  ward  in  Chancery,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  made  Byron 
more  susceptible  than  usual  to  irritation.  Byron  to  Kinnaird,  March  31, 
1817,  Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  44;  to  Murray,  April  9, 
14,  1817,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals ,  vol.  IV,  pp.  101,  108. 

18.  Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  47.  An  Italian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Glenarvon  was  printed  in  Venice  some  months  later  and  passed 
by  the  censor,  after  consultation  with  Byron.  Byron  declared  that  he 
could  not  recognize  the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and  himself. 
(To  a  friend,  he  jested  at  Lady  Caroline’s  portrait’s  being  so  faulty,  be¬ 
cause  her  subject  “did  not  sit  long  enough.”)  However,  he  assured  the 
censor  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  still  not  have  opposed  pub¬ 
lication,  since,  on  his  own  private  account,  he  would  permit  any  book  to 
be  published  in  any  language. 

19.  Guiccioli,  op.  cit.,  p.  612. 

20.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  336.  Lord  Byron  found  the  French 
students  abandoned  Armenian  as  readily  as  they  did  their  sovereigns: 
“‘Take  a  thing  and  give  a  thing’  —  ‘Take  a  king  and  give  a  king.’ 
They  are  the  worst  of  animals,  except  their  conquerors.”  Byron  to 
Moore,  Dec.,  1816.  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  IV,  p.  10. 
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21.  Byron  to  Moore,  Dec.  24,  1816,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
IV,  p.  30.  The  poem  was  not  published  until  18305  see  also  the  letter 
to  Moore  of  Jan.  28,  1817,  ibid.,  p.  48. 

22.  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  II,  p.  113;  Byron, 
of.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  163. 

23.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Jan.  19,  1819,  ibid.,  p.  98.  In  1823,  Lord 
Byron  told  Hamilton  Browne  that  he  was  sure  the  time  would  arrive  when 
a  ministry  coinciding  in  the  political  tenets  of  Hobhouse  would  come  into 
power,  and  that  his  friend  would  take  his  place  in  it.  Browne,  Hamilton, 
Voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Cefhalonia,  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1834,  vol.  XXV,  p.  63. 

24.  Byron  wrote  that,  as  it  was  as  free  as  La  Fontaine  and  bitter  in 
politics,  too,  he  feared  the  “  damned  cant  and  Toryism  of  the  day  ”  would 
make  Murray  pause.  Lord  Byron's  Corresfondence,  vol.  II,  p.  91. 

25.  It  is  probable  that  pride  in  his  seafaring  ancestors  played  some 
part  in  Byron’s  disgust  at  the  unequal  division  of  praise  between  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

26.  For  a  delightful  discussion  of  snobs  and  dandies,  see  Beffo,  Byron, 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  178;  a  frolicsome  estimate  of  England  appears 
in  the  same,  p.  174. 

27.  Cf.  the  exquisite  and  often  quoted  invocation  to  Rome,  Childe 
Harold,  canto  IV : 

“  O  Rome !  my  country,  city  of  the  soul.” 


CHAPTER  II 

1.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  237,  Medwin,  Journal  of  the 
Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  pp.  107— 109.  On  Sept.  7,  he  wrote,  “If 
you  want  to  publish  the  Profhecy  of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better 
time.”  Murray,  however,  delayed  publication  until  the  next  year. 

2.  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  IV,  appendix  VI:  a  translation  of 
passages  from  “  Storia  Italiana,"  ricavata  dalle  carte  d'un  Archivo. 
Segreto  di  Stato,  Emilio  del  Cerro,  Florence,  1890. 

3.  Byron  to  Murray,  Aug.  12,  1819,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  343; 
Bonnet  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  Refeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
Forfeiture,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  348;  Byron  to  Murray, 
Oct.  29,  1819,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  IV,  p.  368. 

4.  Byron  from  Bologna  to  same,  Aug.  20,  1819.  He  had  followed 
Count  Gamba  and  his  wife  there.  The  Count  left  shortly  after  and  Byron 
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an<l  Teresa  travelled  together  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  his  villa  at  La 
Mira.  A  rumour  current  in  Venice  had  it  that  Byron  was  arrested  at 
Bologna  as  a  Carbonaro.  He  denied  its  truth. 

In  the  Pellegrino  Hotel  of  the  city  there  appears  this  commemorative 
inscription  by  Carducci:  “Here  in  August  and  September,  1819,  dwelt, 
conspiring  for  liberty,  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  who  to  Greece  gave 
his  life,  to  Italy  his  heart,  and  his  genius.  —  Than  whom  none  among 
modern  has  arisen  more  able  to  combine  action  with  poesy,  none  more 
eminent  and  sympathizing  (pietoso)  in  singing  the  glories  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  people.”  Translation  from  Angeli,  Helen  Rossetti, 
Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy  (London,  1911),  p.  188  n. 

5.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Oct.  3,  1819,  ibid.,  p.  3575  see  also,  ibid.,  pp. 
290,  291  Byron’s  lines  on  his  loss  of  ambition,  Don  Juan,  canto  I, 
Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  VI,  p.  78. 

6.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Oct.  3,  1819,  ibid.,  p.  356;  to  Kinnaird,  Nov. 
6,  1819,  Lord  Byron's  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  127;  to  Murray,  Oct. 
29,  1819,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  IV,  p.  369.  In  Detached 
Thoughts,  Byron  has  written:  “In  a  century  or  two,  the  new  England 
and  Spanish  Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the  old  countries  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  as  Greece  and  Europe  overcame  their  Mother  Asia  in  the  older,  or 
earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called.” 

7.  On  Aug.  1 6,  men  assembled  in  St.  Peter’s  Field,  Manchester,  to 
choose  a  legislative  representative,  as  had  been  done  at  Birmingham. 
The  right  of  thus  meeting  had  been  denied  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
who,  however,  allowed  the  meeting  to  convene.  Soon  after  a  chairman 
had  been  selected  (the  choice  fell  on  “  Orator  Hunt  ”) ,  an  order  was  given 
for  his  arrest.  The  constable  declared  himself  unable  to  execute  the 
order  without  assistance  from  the  yeomanry,  which,  in  consequence,  was 
called  out.  A  magistrate,  pretending  to  think  the  yeomanry  in  danger, 
called  on  the  officer  in  command  to  disperse  the  gathering.  Four  troops 
of  hussars  charged  upon  the  people,  and  several  hundred  were  trampled 
and  cut  down.  A  number  were  killed. 

The  Prince  Regent,  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministry,  approved  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Lancastrian  magistrates  without  reservation.  An  autumn 
session  of  Parliament  was  held,  and  the  following  December  saw  the 
enactment  of  six  repressive  acts,  which  marked  the  zenith  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  coercion. 

Byron  regarded  “  Orator  Hunt  ”  as  a  demagogue  and  declared  that, 
if  the  yeomanry  had  cut  down  him  only,  they  would  have  done  no  more 
than  their  duty.  He  denounced  him  for  his  “dishonest  bluntness,”  “  ig- 
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norant  brutality,”  and  “  unblushing  baseness.”  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  April 
22,  1820,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence,  vol.  II,  p.  143. 

8.  Byron  did  not  know  that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  author  of  the 
Edinburgh  article  which  had  called  forth  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  but  he  did  know  of  his  gossiping  activities  in  the  London  clubs 
at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

9.  My  Boy  Hobbie  O,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  VII,  pp.  66  n,  67; 
Smiles,  of.  cit.,  p.  417;  Byron  to  Murray,  April  9,  1820,  Byron,  Letters 
and  Journals,  vol.  V,  p.  6;  Moore,  Letters  and  Journals,  etc.,  vol.  IV, 
P-  273- 

10.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  May  11,  1820;  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  148.  Lord  Broughton’s  statement  that  Byron  was  against  him 
at  his  election  chiefly  because  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  seems 
very  strange  for  Byron  was  in  constant  communication  with  England, 
well  posted,  it  would  seem  from  his  letters,  and  moreover,  appears  to  have 
been  eager  for  his  friend’s  election.  But  he  could  not  forbear  the  jest 
of  his  poem,  and  was  genuinely  concerned  for  fear  Hobhouse  would 
align  himself  with  certain  radicals  in  whom  he,  himself,  had  no  confi¬ 
dence.  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  Ill,  p.  5. 

11.  When  Byron  finally  left  Ravenna,  the  peasants  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  begging  that  official  to  induce  their  protector  to 
remain.  Byron  to  Murray,  July  22,  1821,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals, 
vol.  V,  p.  325;  see  also,  Medwin,  of.  cit.,  pp.  115— 117. 

12.  Byron  to  Murray,  April  16,  1820,  Byron,  ibid.,  p.  9.  To  Moore, 
he  wrote,  the  following  August:  “I  have  lived  in  the  hearts  of  their 
houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and  least  influenced  by  strangers,  have 
seen  and  become  (pars  magna  fut)  a  portion  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
passions,  and  am  almost  inoculated  into  a  family.  This  is  to  see  men  and 
things  as  they  are.”  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

13.  This  is  Prothero’s  belief,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  158  n,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Encyclofaedia  Britannica. 

14.  Byron’s  diary,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  20,  1821,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals, 
vol.  V,  pp.  192,  206.  For  other  references  to  his  affiliation  with  the 
Carbonari,  see  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  4;  and  Parry,  The  Last 
Days  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  203. 

15.  Byron  to  Murray,  Sept.  4,  1821,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
V,  p.  355- 

16.  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  appendix  II,  p.  4025,  Ross,  Janet,  Byron  at 
Pisa,  Nineteenth  Century ,  Nov.,  1891,  pp.  753—763.  For  a  more  detailed 
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account,  see  Tribolati,  Felice,  Saggi  critici  e  biografici  (Pisa,  Enrico 
Spoerri,  1891);  see  also,  Medwin,  of.  cit.,  p.  107. 

17.  Byron  to  Moore,  July  13,  1820,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  49. 

18.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Oct.  17,  1820,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  159;  to  Kinnaird,  Nov.  22,  1820;  ibid.,  p.  163;  to  Moore,  Oct. 
1 7>  1820,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  V,  p.  105. 

19.  Hobhouse’s  diary,  Sept.  5,  1822,  Broughton,  of.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  4; 
Bjron  to  Hobhouse,  Sept.  21,  1820,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence,  vol. 
H,  p.  153. 

20.  Byron  to  Moore,  Dec.  9,  1820,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
V,  p.  134;  to  Murray,  Dec.  14,  1820,  ibid.,  p.  139. 

21.  Byron  to  Murray,  May  8,  1820,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
V,  p.  22  and  note;  to  Moore,  Jan.  2,  1821,  ibid.,  p.  215;  to  Kinnaird, 
Nov.  22,  1820,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence,  vol.  II,  p.  163. 


CHAPTER  III 

1.  See  Handcock,  Albert  Elmer,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English 
Poets  (New  York,  1899),  p.  115. 

2.  Italian  events  for  the  early  months  of  1821  and  Byron’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  them  are  very  interestingly  recorded  in  his  diary.  Diary  entry, 
Jan.  4,  1821,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  152. 

3.  Byron,  Detached  Thoughts,  ibid.,  p.  451. 

4.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Oct.  17,  1820,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  160. 

5.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  406,  Marino  Faliero. 

6.  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  V,  p.  595.  Address  to  the 
Neapolitan  Insurgents. 

7.  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  appendix  II,  excerpts  from  the  secret 
archives  of  the  Buongoverno. 

8.  Byron  to  Kinnaird,  March  9,  1821,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  169;  diary  entry  for  May  1,  1821,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals, 
vol.  V,  p.  403;  Byron  to  Hodgson,  ibid.,  p.  283. 

9.  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  May  20,  1821,  Lord  Byron’s  Corresfondence, 
vol.  II,  p.  175. 

10.  Middleton,  Charles  S.,  Shelley  and  his  Writings,  vol.  II,  see  also, 
letters  of  Mary  Shelley  and  Shelley  to  Claire  Claremont,  April  2,  Dec.  11, 
1821,  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  Letters  to  Claire  Claremont ;  Mary  Shelley 
to  a  friend,  Jan.  1,  1821,  Harper,  Letters  of  Mary  W.  Shelley,  p.  107; 
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see  also,  Miller,  William,  History  of  the  Greek  Peofle  (London,  1922), 
p.  12. 

11.  Byron  had  by  no  means  the  high  estimate  of  Hunt  that  Shelley  had. 
In  1818,  he  had  written  Moore  that  Hunt  was  a  good  man,  a  good  friend, 
etc.,  but  “  a  great  coxcomb  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in  everything  about 
him,”  a  person  whose  political  vicissitudes  had  spoilt  him  and  “  conceited 
him  into  a  martyr.”  Byron  to  Moore,  June,  1818,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol. 
!V,  p.  237. 

12.  Shelley,  Prose  Works  of,  vol.  I,  p.  3915  Galt,  The  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  p.  238;  Medwin,  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron, 
p.  186. 

13.  Ross,  Janet,  Byron  at  Pisa,  Nineteenth  Century,  Nov.,  1891. 

14.  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  appendix  II,  quotations  from  the  secret 
archives  of  the  Buongoverno. 


CHAPTER  IV 

1.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  pp.  555-560;  Don  Juan,  of.  cit., 
vol.  VI,  pp.  239  and  note,  290  and  note;  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals, 
vol.  IV,  p.  40  tz,-  Blessington,  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
p.  109.  The  King  entered  Dublin  in  state,  Aug.  17,  1821.  Next  day  a 
vessel  carrying  the  Queen’s  remains  sailed  from  Harwich. 

2.  Byron  to  Moore,  Oct.  17,  1820,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
V,  p.  105;  see  Efigram  on  the  Braziers'  Address,  Byron,  Poetical  Works, 
vol.  VII,  p.  72. 

3.  Letters  to  Moore,  Sept.  17,  19,  27,  Oct.  28,  1821,  Byron,  Letters 
and  Journals,  vol.  V,  pp.  364,  367,  377,  379.  The  poem  was  not  printed 
in  England  till  1831. 

4.  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV. 

5.  See  My  Dictionary,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  V,  p.  405; 
The  Journal,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  384,  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  Oct.  12, 
1821,  Lord  Byron's  Corresfondence,  vol.  II,  p.  204. 

6.  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals ,  vol.  VI,  appendix  II,  p.  401  et  seq., 
quotations  from  Arcana  foliticae  anticarbonari.  After  this,  Byron  rode 
without  the  city  walls  each  day  to  shoot  at  a  silver  scudo  on  the  threshing 
floor  of  a  contadino.  Gossip  said  it  was  the  golden  hair  of  the  daughter 
of  the  proprietor  which  caused  his  visits  to  be  regular.  The  matter  is  of 
no  political  importance. 

7.  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  II,  p.  198;  for  other  of  Lord 
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Byron’s  impressions  of  Parliament,  see  Detached.  Thoughts ,  Byron,  Letters 
and  Journals ,  vol.  V,  p.  421. 

8.  Hunt,  Leigh,  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries  (London, 
1828),  vol.  I,  p.  125.  According  to  Lord  Lovelace,  Byron  was  legally 
bound  to  assume  the  name  of  Noel,  his  wife  having  inherited  the  Noel 
estate  from  her  mother.  Lovelace,  Astarte ,  p.  309. 

9.  Ross,  Janet,  Lord  Byron  at  Pisa,  'Nineteenth  Century ,  Nov.,  1891. 

10.  Second  letter  from  the  Royal  Commissioner  at  Volterra,  ibid. 

11.  Medwin,  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  pp.  122— 124;  Byron,  Let¬ 
ters  and  Journals,  vol.  V,  p.  494. 

12.  Smiles,  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends,  vol.  I,  p.  413. 

13.  The  entire  truth  of  the  matter  is  hard  to  come  at  since  so  many 
witnesses  have  left  us  their  testimony.  See  Torelli’s  diary,  Byron,  Letters 
and  Journals,  vol.  VI,  appendix  II;  Byron’s  letter  to  Kinnaird,  April  2, 
1822,  Byron,  ibid.,  p.  456;  to  Hobhouse,  April  11,  1822,  Lord  Byron’s 
Correspondence ,  vol.  II,  p.  220;  Trelawny,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days, 
etc.,  p.  1 16;  Marshall,  Florence,  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  W ollstonecraft 
Shelley,  vol.  I,  pp.  338—340,  357;  Shelley  to  Claire  Claremont,  March, 
April  2,  1822,  Shelley,  Letters  to  Claire  Claremont.  Shelley  blames  Taafe, 
somewhat,  as  having  incited  Lord  Byron  to  claim  satisfaction  of  the 
dragoon.  Taafe  made  a  counterstatement  which  attempted  to  refute  the 
claims  of  the  other  Englishmen.  Byron  wrote  on  it:  “This  deposition 
of  Mr.  John  Taafe,  who  began  the  quarrel  and  tried  to  back  out  of  it 
for  fear  of  the  Pisans,  both  acquired  for  the  said  John  Taafe  the  name 
and  designation  of  Falslaffe.  He  hath  since  recanted  a  part  of  his  said 
statement  to  the  English  Minister,  and  now  admits  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  affronted.” 

Shelley  wrote  Claire  that  he,  himself,  was  struck  from  his  horse  and 
would  have  been  killed  had  not  Capt.  Hay  warded  off  Masi’s  sabre  with 
his  stick.  Hay  received  a  sabre  wound  across  the  face. 

The  joint  depositions  signed  by  Byron,  Shelley,  Trelawny  and  Hay, 
and  another  signed  by  a  witness  who  had  not  been  of  the  party  (Dr. 
Crawford),  are  given  in  Medwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174-178;'  the  fullest  ac¬ 
count  in  English  is  that  of  Janet  Ross,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

14.  Shelley,  also,  attributed  to  him  two  or  three  murders  but  added 
that  he  had  a  generous  amount  of  good  nature.  A  biographical  notice 
of  this  most  picturesque  of  Byron’s  servants  appears  in  Byron,  Letters  and 
Journals,  vol.  VI,  pp.  403  n,  404  n. 

15.  The  Professor  feared  to  endanger  his  good  repute  among  the  Pisans. 

1 6.  A  certain  Biography  of  Celebrated  Men,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
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ceded  our  modern  yellow  journals  in  supplying  the  lowly  with  lurid  de¬ 
tails  of  the  lives  of  the  great. 

17.  Shelley  to  Byron,  May  16,  Byron  to  Shelley,  May  20,  1822,  Byron, 
of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  pp.  66,  67.  Shelley,  viewing  the  affair  rather  as  one 
personal  to  himself  than  as  an  incident  which  could  be  turned  against  a 
detested  government,  took  pity  on  Masi,  and  said  he  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  proceed  against  “  the  poor  devil,”  unless  by  so  doing  he  could 
benefit  one  of  the  servants  then  in  prison. 

18.  George  Bancroft  writes  that  one  of  the  ships  visited  by  Lord  Byron 
was  the  Constitution ,  affectionately  nicknamed  “  Old,  Ironsides.”  When 
he  visited  the  Ontario  a  salute  was  fired,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  three 
cheers  given  “  in  most  glorious  and  clear  union.”  Later,  Bancroft  called 
on  Byron  at  his  villa  and  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  him  discuss 
America,  Goethe,  and  the  Italian  uprising.  Howe,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe, 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft  (New  York,  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1900),  vol.  I,  p.  1 5 1. 

Medwin  says  Byron  told  him  that  his  reason  for  declining  to  embark 
was  that  he  had  determined  to  go  to  Greece  and  feared  that,  should  he  go 
to  America,  he  would  content  himself  with  staying  there,  Medwin,  of.  cit., 
p.  188.  Another  reason  for  his  refusal  was  his  distaste  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (whom,  en  masse,  he  considered  crude  and  boastful,  — 
though  individually  he  seems  to  have  liked  them  well  enough)  and  his 
dislike  for  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  never  wearied,  however,  of 
praising  Washington,  and  he  believed  the  North  Americans  to  have  been 
as  justified  in  exacting  their  independence  from  England  as  the  South 
Americans  were  in  breaking  away  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

19.  Trelawny,  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron  and  the  Author  (London, 
1878),  p.  47. 

20.  A  quotation  from  one  of  Torelli’s  reports.  Ross,  of.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

21.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissario  dei  Sabborghi  of  Leg¬ 
horn  (now  in  that  city’s  archives)  Byron’s  servants  believed  the  Gambas 
to  have  conspired  with  his  secretary,  Lega,  to  stint  their  wages.  Another 
report,  addressed  to  the  Buongoverno  and  unsigned,  has  it  that  the 
Countess’s  camiere,  instead  of  Lega,  was  the  cause  of  the  domestic  mutiny. 
The  writer  adds  the  information  that  servants’  disputes  and  disturbances 
at  the  villa  were  very  frequent  and,  together  with  the  pistol  practice  of 
the  masters,  caused  the  neighbours  excessive  alarm.  This  report  is  prob¬ 
ably  by  Torelli,  since  it  agrees  with  that  attributed  to  him  in  Byron, 
of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  appendix  III. 

22.  Trelawny  reports  that  Hunt  was  a  hypochondriac.  Byron  describes 
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him  to  Moore  as  “  bilious  and  unwell.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  man  more  deserving  of  sympathy  and  one  more  difficult  to  help.  Scien¬ 
tific  medical  treatment  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  than  financial 
aid  and  literary  cooperation. 

23.  At  least  no  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  account  of  the  September 
visit,  Broughton,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2. 

24.  See  Dowden,  Edward,  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley ,  vol.  II,  p.  535. 

25.  Byron  to  Murray,  Dec.  25,  1822,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  p.  158; 
Blessington,  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord.  Byron,  p.  33. 


CHAPTER  V 

1.  Ross,  Lord  Byron  at  Pisa,  Nineteenth  Century,  Nov.,  1891,  pp. 
753-763- 

2.  Galt,  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  225. 

3.  From  the  account  of  a  British  visitor,  published  in  Blackwood’s, 
June,  1824,  vol.  XV. 

4.  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  18;  Byron  to  Kinnaird,  Sept. 
18,  1822,  Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  231;  Fuess,  Lord 
Byron  as  a  Satirist  in  Verse,  p.  170;  Hunt,  Lord  Byron,  vol.  I,  p.  90; 
Byron  defends  himself  in  a  letter  to  an  English  lady  at  Genoa,  written 
May  17,  1823,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  VI,  p.  212. 

5.  Byron’s  intention  is  explained  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  Oct.  1,  1821, 
Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  p.  385.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  he 
dared,  Byron  to  Murray,  Oct.  4,  1821,  ibid.,  p.  386.  For  the  most 
trenchant  lines  against  George  III,  see  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  Byron, 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  IV,  pp.  502—503. 

6.  Byron  to  Murray,  Dec.  25,  1822,  Byron,  of.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  p.  156. 
The  sense  of  obligation  which  he  felt  towards  Hunt  after  Shelley’s  death 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  Oct.  9,  1822,  ibid.,  p.  122. 

7.  The  Age  of  Bronze,  Byron,  Poetical  Works,  vol.  V,  pp.  540—578; 
see  Byron  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Jan.  10,  1823,  Byron,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
VI,  p.  160.  A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  poem  appears  in  Grierson, 
H.  J.  C.,  Lord  Byron,  Arnold,  and  Swinburne,  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  vol.  IX,  London,  1922.  See  also  Fuess,  of.  cit.,  p.  206. 

8.  The  charge  has  been  made  by  Trelawny  and  Mrs.  Shelley.  Byron 
wrote  jestingly  of  his  new  sin  to  Kinnaird,  Feb.  25,  1822.  He  saved 
money  to  expend  it  on  enterprises  which  seemed  to  him  to  tend  toward 
the  general  good,  —  certainly  not  a  malignant  form  of  avarice. 
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217,  222,  260,  304. 

Bozzari,  Nota,  222,  223,  257. 
Breme,  Abbe  de,  105. 

Brook’s  Club,  96. 

Brougham,  Henry  (afterwards 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux), 
96,  115,  125,  201. 

Broughton,  Lord,  see  Hobhouse, 
John,  Cam. 

Brownbill,  English  blacksmith, 
267. 

Browne,  Hamilton,  205,  206,  217, 

218,  222,  276. 

Bruges,  126. 

Brummell,  Beau,  73,  102,  106. 
Bruno,  Dr.,  204,  215,  218,  233, 
282,  299. 

Brunswick,  155. 

Brussels,  102. 

Buonaparte,  see  Napoleon. 
Buongoverno,  159. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  45,  112,  113, 
128,  285,  291,  309. 

Burke,  Edmund,  44. 

Busby,  Rev.  Dr.,  82,  83. 
Byromaniacs,  55. 

Burratti,  Pietro,  106. 

Byron,  Hon.  Ada,  201,  296,  302. 
Byron,  Geo.  Gordon,  Lord,  career, 
intro.  IX;  pilgrimage,  intro. 
X;  prestige,  intro.  X,  XI; 
lectures  on,  intro.  XI;  in 
Aberdeen,  1 ;  early  education, 


4-7;  at  Cambridge,  7-12;  at 
Southwell,  7  j  desire  for  travel, 
7,  10,  12,  15;  anger  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  11,  12;  wish 
to  enter  Lords,  13—15;  first 
appears  in  Lords,  16,  17,  21; 
authorship  of  English  Bards, 
etc.,  18,  19;  on  Lord  Carlisle, 
19;  remorse  for  satire,  19; 
arranges  tour,  20;  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  22;  in  Spain,  22;  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  23;  no 
“  superstitious  patriotism,”  23; 
in  Balkans,  24,  25;  love  for 
France,  26;  foresees  conflict, 
26;  at  Suli,  27;  Albanian 
servants  of,  27;  anger  at  Lord 
Elgin,  28;  love  for  Greece, 
28;  in  Athens,  28,  29;  on 
foreign  travel,  30;  on  his 
career,  31,  32;  extent  of 

travels,  33;  project  for  jour¬ 
nal,  345  death  of  Mother, 
35;  wishes  parliamentary 
career,  35;  author  of  Childe 
Harold,  36;  meets  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  36;  attends  Parliament, 
3  7 ;  interest  in  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  37,  57;  in  Frame-break¬ 
ers,  27-43;  vacation  at  New- 
stead,  3  7 ;  returns  to  London, 
39;  decides  to  speak,  39; 
advises  with  Lord  Holland, 
39;  as  orator,  41;  maiden- 
speech,  41-45,  49;  gives  away 
copyrights  of  Childe  Harold, 
44;  publishes  political  ode, 
45  ;  on  young  parliamentarian, 
47;  on  Regency,  49;  poem 
to  Princess  Charlotte,  50,  51; 
publishes  Childe  Harold,  51, 
52;  on  Elgin,  53,  56,  57;  on 
Greece,  53,  54;  becomes 

famous,  55,  56,  58;  publishes 
Curse  of  Minerva,  56,  57; 
on  Ireland,  57;  speaks  on 
Catholic  Question,  58-60; 
opinions  of  his  oratory,  60; 
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angers  Eldon,  6i;  meets 
Prince  Regent,  62,  63;  letter 
to  Scott,  63;  attends  Oppo¬ 
sition  meeting,  63;  jests  at 
Prince  Regent,  64;  sympathy 
for  Princess  of  Wales,  64; 
plans  travels,  64,  65,  68,  705 
on  parliamentary  career,  65; 
satirizes  Prince  Regent,  6  5 ; 
visits  Leigh  Hunt,  6 5 ;  wishes 
parliamentary  reform,  65; 
presents  Cartwright’s  petition, 
66—68;  threatens  to  become 
patriotic,  69;  on  Canning,  69; 
letters  to  Miss  Milbanke,  70; 
on  Holland,  71;  weary  of 
Parliament,  71;  urged  to  pre¬ 
sent  petition,  72;  writes 
Devil’s  Drive,  72,  735  depict¬ 
ed  on  Brummell’s  screen,  73; 
on  Napoleon,  73 ;  decides  to 
cease  rhyming,  74;  publishes 
Corsair  and  poem  to  Princess 
Charlotte,  74—76;  attacked  by 
press,  74—80,  83;  favored  by 
Princess  of  Wales,  76;  on 
his  critics,  76,  78;  refuses  re¬ 
quest  of  Lord  Holland,  77; 
letters  from  Moore,  79;  con¬ 
templates  epistle  to  Prince 
Regent,  79;  popularity  in 
Ireland,  79;  forbids  publica¬ 
tion  of  Windsor  Poetics ,  80; 
French  rumours  of,  80; 
interest  in  Napoleon,  81-84; 
contempt  of  popularity,  82; 
writes  ode  on  Napoleon,  83; 
proposes  to  buy  back  copy¬ 
rights,  83;  stops  keeping 
journal,  84;  on  distinguished 
visitors,  84;  verses  to  Lady 
Jersey,  85;  proposes  travels, 
85,  86;  accepted  by  Miss 

Milbanke,  86;  at  Cambridge, 
86;  brings  wife  to  London, 
86;  on  Napoleon’s  return, 

87,  88;  on  Waterloo,  87, 

88,  103;  on  Castlereagh,  87, 


88,  105,  186;  on  Wellington, 
88,  185,  186;  ridicules  Louis 
XVIII,  88;  publishes  Napo¬ 
leon’s  Farewell,  89;  financial 
and  marital  difficulties,  89, 
90;  publishes  Ode  from  the 
French ,  90;  publishes  On  the 
Star  of  the  Legion,  etc.,  90; 
writes  poems  on  the  separa¬ 
tion,  91,  92;  their  reception, 
92-95;  refuses  to  change 
politics,  94,  95;  hears  Kean, 
96;  leaves  England,  96-99; 
caricatured,  97;  in  Belgium, 
102;  in  Switzerland,  104; 
writes  cantos  of  Childe 
Flarold,  and  Manfred,  104; 
commemorates  Bonnivard, 
105;  in  Milan,  105-107;  in 
Venice,  107-110;  visits  Tasso’s 
cell,  108;  jests  at  Austrian 
Gov’t,  108;  answers  attack, 
109;  scandals  concerning, 
109;  writes  Ode  to  Venice, 
109,  no;  studies  Armenian, 
no;  considers  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  no,  in;  writes  poem 
to  Luddites,  in;  promises  to 
Moore,  in,  112;  news  from 
Shelley,  1 1 2 ;  grief  at  death 
of  Princess,  112;  wishes  to 
join  Rota,  113;  advises  Hob- 
house,  113,  114;  begins  Don 
Juan,  114—116;  publishes  first 
canto,  116;  refuses  to  go  to 
London,  116;  on  Italians, 
117;  meets  Teresa  Guiccioli, 
117;  decides  to  live  in  Italy, 
1 18;  goes  to  Ravenna,  119; 
writes  Prophecy  of  Dante, 
119,  ifeo;  at  Bologna,  120; 
police  reports  on,  120,  12 1; 
their  untruth,  122;  plans  to 
go  to  South  America,  123- 
125;  decides  to  remain  in 
Italy,  126;  ridicules  Hob- 
house,  126,  127;  explains 

attitude,  128;  popularity  at 
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Ravenna,  128;  foresees  insur¬ 
rection,  129;  his  preparations, 
130;  affiliated  with  Carbonari, 
130,  1315  difficulties  with 

Count  Guiccioli,  13 1,  132; 

interest  in  insurrection,  133— 
135;  aids  dying  officer,  136; 
hatred  of  Castlereagh,  1375 
on  state  of  Ravenna,  138; 
wishes  universal  republic,  139; 
military  plans  of,  140,  141 ; 
prophesies  end  of  “  king- 
times,”  1425  discouraged  on 
birthday,  143;  receives  arms, 
145;  hopes  for  Italy,  146; 
letter  to  wife,  147;  disgust  at 
Neapolitans,  1475  hatred  of 
war,  148;  aids  exiles,  149; 
life  threatened,  150;  visited  by 
Shelley,  150;  project  of  jour¬ 
nal,  150,  15 1 ;  goes  to  Pisa, 
152,  153}  attitude  towards 

British  royalty,  154,  155; 

writes  Vision  of  Judgment, 
1 56;  prophesies  republic  in 
England,  157;  associates  at 
Pisa,  158;  alarms  police,  159; 
sends  challenge  to  Southey, 
1 61;  encounter  with  Masi, 
1625  its  results,  163-165; 
South  American  plans,  166; 
fracas  at  Montenero,  167, 
168;  establishes  journal  with 
Hunt,  169;  literary  work  at 
Pisa,  170;  contemplates  voy¬ 
age  to  America,  1 7 1 ;  moves 
to  Genoa,  172,  173;  pub¬ 

lishes  Vision  of  Judgment, 
174— 177;  as  journalist,  174, 
175;  hatred  of  Castlereagh, 
175,  176;  publishes  Age  of 
Bronze,  178—182;  admiration 
for  Canning,  182;  writes  The 
Island,  182;  writes  last  cantos 
of  Don  Juan,  183-187; 
wishes  to  sever  connection 
with  Liberal,  188,  189; 

offers  service  to  Greece, 


190;  effort  to  aid  the 
Morea,  191;  gets  news 
of  Greek  Committee,  192; 
elected  member,  193;  plans  to 
go  to  Greece,  194,  195,  200, 
201;  letter  to  Committee,  197, 
198;  visited  by  Philhellenes, 
198,  199;  premonition  of 

disaster,  201;  buys  Hercules, 
202;  visited  by  French  ad¬ 
mirer,  203;  embarks  on  Her¬ 
cules,  204-207;  joy  at  sight¬ 
ing  Greece,  208;  arrives  at 
Argostoli,  2 1 1 ;  dines  with 
British  officers,  212;  acquires 
bodyguard,  213;  visits  Ithaca, 
214,  215;  asked  to  represent 
Greek  Committee,  216  ;j  in¬ 
vited  to  various  parts  of 
Greece,  217,  218;  difficulty 
with  Greek  bankers,  219; 
fears  effect  of  British  loan, 
220;  invited  to  Morea,  221; 
message  from  Mavrocordato, 
223;  waits  for  Committee’s 
ship,  224;  meets  Col.  Stan¬ 
hope,  225,  226;  letter  to 

Greek  Gov’t,  227;  forced  to 
remain  at  Metaxata,  228; 
promises  to  finance  fleet,  229, 
230;  decides  to  go  to  Misso- 
longhi,  231;  sails  on  mistico, 
232,  233;  lands  at  Zante, 

234;  perils  of  voyage,  235, 
236,  240;  waited  for  at 

Missolonghi,  238  240; 

arrives,  241,  242;  difficulty 

with  press,  243,  244;  effect  of 
arrival,  245 ;  acts  as  pay¬ 
master,  246,  248;  organizes 

Suliotes,  246,  247;  plans  at¬ 
tack  on  Lepanto,  248—251, 
25  7—259 ;  disagrees  with 
Stanhope,  252;  visits  Anato- 
lico,  253,  254;  helps  land 

stores,  255;  conversation  with 
Parry,  256;  cancels  agree¬ 
ment  with  Suliotes,  260; 
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makes  fresh  plans,  261,  263; 
suffers  seizure,  262;  warns 
Suliote  chiefs,  264;  admits 
discouragement,  265;  jests  at 
Telegraph,  267;  distributes 
tracts,  267;  letters  to  London, 
268;  disappointed  in  Mavro- 
cordato,  269;  jokes  at  pros¬ 
pect  of  kingship,  270;  diffi¬ 
culty  with  Philhellenes,  271; 
anxiety  as  to  English  invest¬ 
ors,  172;  on  future  of 
Greece  and  England,  273; 
effect  on  loan,  274—276,  291; 
receives  letter  from  Stanhope, 
277;  despatches  from  chief¬ 
tains,  278,  279;  urged  to 

attend  conference,  280;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Primates,  281, 
282;  recreations,  282;  fore¬ 
sees  death,  283;  receives  news 
of  loan,  284;  distrust  of, 
285;  influence  on  Telegraph, 
286,  287;  blockaded,  288; 

wish  for  Napier,  289,  290; 
trains  forces,  2925  puts  bri¬ 
gade  under  arms,  293;  jour¬ 
ney  to  Salona  delayed,  294; 
overtrains,  295;  last  illness, 
296—303;  arranges  to  finance 
expedition,  297;  writes  Turks, 
298,  299;  reads  letter  from 
Luriottis,  301;  death-bed, 
301-303;  funeral  ceremonies, 
303,  304;  body  viewed  by 

Trelawny,  304;'  transported  to 
England,  305,  306;  effect  of 
death  on  Greek  plans,  306- 
309;  served  by  Barff,  308; 
Burdett’s  speech  on,  309; 
friends  desire  Abbey  burial, 
310;  estimates  of  life  and 
influence,  31 1-3 15. 

Byron,  Captain,  94. 

Byron,  Lady  Isabella,  70,  86,  91, 
94,  97,  146,  147,  158,  179, 
195,  201,  302. 

Byron,  Admiral  John,  14. 
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Byron,  Mrs.  John,  20,  26,  29-32, 
34,  35- 

Cade,  Jack,  128. 

Cadiz,  20,  23. 

Caesar,  Augustus,  157. 

Cain,  138. 

Cain,  160,  1 61. 

Calais,  126. 

Calamo,  234,  237. 

Calcutta,  i2. 

Cambridge  University,  7,  8,  10, 

53,  64,  86. 

Canning,  George,  69,  186,  226, 

273,  274,  290. 

Cantemir,  4. 

Capodistrias,  Count,  226. 

Capuchin  Convent,  Athens,  29. 

Carbonari,  129,  130,  133,  136, 

140,  143,  144,  146,  160,  285. 

Carhais,  14,  15. 

Cariascachi,  253,  293,  294,  298. 

Caristo,  277. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  4,  5,  7,  13—15,  19, 
47,  77,  78- 

Carlton  House,  10,  11,  50,  63,  72. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of 
Wales,  later  Queen  of  Geo. 

IV,  64,  76,  85,  151,  154, 

155,  182. 

Carthage,  126. 

Cartwright,  Maj.  John,  66,  67. 

Casa  Saluzzo,  173,  174,  194. 

Castle  of  Lepanto,  248—250,  254, 
257—260,  269,  277,  278,  292, 
296,  298,  302. 

Castle  of  the  Morea,  237,  242. 

Castle  of  Roumelia,  242. 

Castlereagh,  Viscount  (Stewart) 
afterwards  second  Marquis  of 
Londonbury,  50,  64,  72,  87, 
88,  105,  106,  113,  115,  137, 
155,  i75,  176,  180,  185,  186. 

Catholic  Question,  37,  57-60,  62, 
97,  176,  182. 

“Cato  Street  Conspiracy,”  127. 

Cephalonia,  206,  208,  21 1,  213, 
215,  218,  219,  222,  224, 
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231,  236,  248,  270,  288, 

289,  298,  304. 

Chamfion,  The ,  85,  92,  93. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  13. 

Charles  Albert,  Prince,  133. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  daughter  of 
Prince  Regent,  50,  51,  55,  64, 
75,  80,  1 1 2. 

Chateaubriand,  Frangois  de,  90, 
117. 

Chaworth,  Mary  (Mrs.  Musters), 
71- 

Chesterfield  Street,  73. 

Chevaliers  de  la  liberie,  145. 

Chiarenza,  279. 

Childe  Harold,  55,  208. 

Childe  Harold,  24,  33,  36,  44,  51— 
56,  58,  104,  107,  108,  131, 
217. 

Chile,  166. 

Chillon,  104. 

Christianity,  286. 

Chronicle ,  The,  83,  90,  92. 

Cicero,  9. 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  15,  17,  23, 
52. 

Circe,  175. 

Civil  List,  49. 

Clairmont,  Clare,  161. 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  mistress  of  Duke  of 
York,  13. 

Cocoa-Tree,  81. 

Coliseum,  117. 

Collini,  Lorenzo,  1 64. 

Colocotroni,  21 1,  222,  229,  259, 
2 66,  272,  276,  279,  298. 

Committee,  see  Greek  Committee. 

Conduriotti,  307. 

Congreve  rockets,  226,  231,  255. 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  121. 

Constantinople,  20,  25,  205. 

Constitutional  Association,  British, 
\77- 

Constitutionalists,  Spanish,  178. 

Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  no. 

Copenhagen,  29,  57. 

Corfu,  198,  211,  212,  21  x 6,  224, 
254)  3°9- 


Corinth,  33,  201,  223,  238,  258. 
Corinth,  Gulf  of,  246,  288. 
Coriolanus,  95. 

Cornwall,  14. 

C  0  rsair,  The,  74—76. 

Corsica,  3 . 

Cortes,  Spanish,  188. 

Cosmofolite,  Le,  51. 

Cossacks,  84. 

Coulmann,  M.  J.  J.,  203. 

Courier,  The,  75,  79,  93,  161, 

i75- 

Coventry,  166. 

Cranidi,  266,  276,  280. 
Cruikshank,  Geo.,  96. 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  97,  155. 
Curse  of  Minerva,  The,  56. 
Custom  House,  London,  78. 

Dallas,  Robt.,  9,  14-16,  20,  30, 
36,  41,  44,  52,  63,  79. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  52. 

Dante,  119,  120,  131,  159. 
Davies,  Scrope,  96,  104,  113,  126. 
Decameron,  The,  12 1. 

Deformed  Transformed ,  The,  170. 
Demosthenes,  9. 

Denmark,  57. 

Devil’s  Drive,  The,  72,  73. 
Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  58,  86, 

96,  149. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of  (Cavendish), 
37- 

Don  Juan,  59,  183,  268. 

Don  Juan,  intro.  X,  24,  47,  55, 
56,  106,  114-116,  136,  154, 
160,  170,  183-187,  212,  217, 
225. 

Donoughmore,  Earl  of,  58. 
Downshire,  Marquis  of,  37. 

Draco,  236. 

Dragomestri,  236,  240,  254,  255. 
Dresden,  74. 

Drury,  Dr.  Henry,  5,  6,  20,  31,  41. 
Drury  Lane,  96,  97. 

Dryden,  12. 

Dublin,  154,  156. 

Duffie,  Col.,  212. 
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Ealing,  201. 

East  Indies,  182. 

Ebers’s  book-shop,  55. 

Edinburgh,  18,  191. 

Edinburgh  Review,  10,  xi,  87,  115. 

Elba,  87,  206. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  14-18, 
39>  44-46,  60,  61,  72,  160, 
161. 

Elgin,  Lord,  19,  20,  28,  29,  36, 
53,  56. 

Ellice,  Edward,  124,  1 66. 

England,  intro.  IX-XI,  8,  16,  19, 
20,  23,  26,  27,  30-34,  38, 
42-45,  53,  54,  57>  59>  7°) 

72,  73,  75,  80,  86-88,  95-99, 
107,  108,  no,  112,  113,  118- 
122,  125,  129,  134,  137,  142, 
*47>  151,  155,  157,  160,  171, 
175,  1 77>  182,  188-189,  *93> 
194,  196,  198,  201,  211,  216, 
218,  225,  232,  238,  263,  266, 
267,  273,  274,  290,  296,  302, 
305-308,  310,  311. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review¬ 
ers,  18-20,  36,  56,  60,  69,  76. 

Enquiry  into  Political  Justice,  An, 

89. 

Epidauros,  191. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  220. 

Erskine,  Lord,  192. 

Espronceda,  314. 

Eton,  233. 

Europe,  intro.  X,  23,  38,  43,  55, 

73,  82,  107,  108,  123,  124, 
136,  153,  156,  182,  183,  185, 
186,  207,  246,  249,  258,  285, 
290. 

Examiner,  65,  83,  89,  90,  92,  93, 
167,  175,  310. 

Executive  Council,  Greek,  229, 
242,  244,  293. 

Faenza,  131. 

Falcieri,  Giovanni  Battista,  136, 
153,  164,  165,  204,  232,  283, 
301,  304. 

Faliero,  Marino,  141,  142. 


Falmouth,  20. 

Falstaff,  259. 

Fare  Thee  Well,  91—93. 

Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  158,  160,  163,  168. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  133, 
139,  142. 

Ferrara,  108. 

Finlay,  Geo.,  224,  277,  282,  284, 
288,  294,  295,  297,  298. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of,  37,  67. 

Fleet  Street,  36. 

Fletcher,  William,  22,  204,  207, 
232,  233,  301,  302,  304,  305. 

Florence,  149,  153,  159,  164,  202. 

Florida,  The,  305,  306. 

Forli,  140,  144. 

Fox,  Chas.  Jas.,  8—10,  57,  113, 
175- 

Fox,  Henry  Richard  Vassall,  see 
Holland,  Lord. 

Frame-breakers,  37—44,  46,  97—99. 

Frame- work  Bill,  39-47,  50. 

France,  7,  26,  32,  74,  80-82,  87, 
89,  104,  106,  1x7,  120,  121, 
125,  166,  179,  196,  314. 

Franklin,  Benj.,  179. 

Frederick,  William  III,  of  Prussia, 

84,  178. 

Fuseli,  76. 

Galignani’s  of  Paris,  161. 

Galileeism,  24. 

Galt,  John,  24. 

Gamba,  Count,  13 1— 133,  135,  143, 
149,  152,  165,  174,  195,  232. 

Gamba,  Count  Pietro,  131,  135, 
i43>  149)  I5i)  152,  165,  167, 
174,  183,  187,  194,  196,  200, 
203,  204,  218,  228,  236,  237, 
240,  250,  252,  254,  257—260, 
263,  265,  282,  283,  287,  296, 
298-301,  304. 


Gastuni,  279. 

Gazette,  British, 

185. 

Genappes,  102. 

General  Govt. 

of 

Provisional 

Govt. 
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Genoa,  159,  166,  168,  172,  177, 
182,  189,  194,  202,  204,  305. 

Geneva,  104,  105,  117. 

George  III,  of  England,  42,  57, 
59>  69,  85,  97,  98,  122,  156, 

i57)  175-178- 

George,  Prince  of  Wales,  later 
George  IV,  49-51,  62-65, 

68,  6  9,  73-75,  79,  85,  97, 
98,  122,  151,  154,  155,  161, 
307. 

Germany,  7,  104,  149,  177,  196, 
224,  225,  285,  314. 

Giavella,  257. 

Gibraltar,  20,  23,  24,  26. 

Gladstone,  John,  273,  274. 

Glenarvon ,  97,  108,  195. 

G/z,  1 5 1 . 

Globe  and  Traveller,  The,  310. 

Godwin,  William,  89. 

Godwin,  Mary,  see  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Goethe,  Wolfgang  von,  205,  295, 

314- 

Gordon,  Sir  Cosmo,  3. 

Gordon,  Col.,  225,  256,  306,  307. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  63. 

Grattan,  Henry,  97,  155. 

Great  Britain,  intro.  X,  23,  46,  71, 
106,  121,  137,  152,  see,  also 
England. 

Greece,  intro.  X,  24—26,  28,  29, 

3G  33)  35)  53>  54)  56,  86, 

104,  i49)  150,  152)  i7i)  179) 
187,  189-192,  194— 199,  201- 
205,  207,  211,  213,  214,  222, 
223,  225,  226,  229,  231,  238, 
241-246,  250,  251,  256,  264, 
267-269,  271-273,  275,  277, 
279,  280,  283,  286-288,  291- 
294>  302)  304-314- 

Greek  Chronicle,  238,  239,  243, 
244)  249,  251,  252,  262,  285. 

Greek  Committee,  British  in  Lon¬ 
don,  192— 194,  196-198,  200, 
202,  204,  211,  212,  216,  219— 
227,  231,  233,  244,  251,  254, 
256,  270,  274-276,  287-291, 
295. 


Greek  Committee,  German,  234. 

Greek  Telegrafh,  266,  267,  285- 
287. 

Grenville,  Lord,  44,  50,  57,  58, 
60,  63. 

Grey,  Chas.  (afterwards  Viscount 
Howick  and  later  second  Earl 
Grey),  50,  60,  80. 

Grim,  de,  206. 

Grub  Street,  18. 

Guiccioli,  Count,  117,  119,  122- 
125,  130-133,  195. 

Guiccioli,  Countess  Teresa,  intro. 

X,  117— 120,  123—126,  131, 

132,  135)  148,  149)  !52,  i53> 
165,  167-169,  172,  174,  194- 
196,  200,  201,  204,  205,  225, 
302. 

Guildenstern,  78. 

Gulf  of  Arta,  26. 

Gulf  of  Lepanto,  230,  234,  235, 
242,  246,  249. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  98,  103. 

Hallam,  19. 

Hancock,  Chas.,  233. 

Hannibal,  196. 

Hanson,  Newton,  6. 

Harrington,  112. 

Harrow,  4-6,  28,  41,  56,  233. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  44,  46,  127. 

Hays,  Capt.,  158. 

Hawkesbury,  Lord  (Jenkinson) 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
46. 

Hellas,  152. 

Hellespont,  33,  149,  196. 

Henry  VIII,  65. 

Herald,  The,  310. 

Hercules,  The,  202,  204—206,  21 1, 
213,  216,  218,  232. 

Hertford,  Marchioness  of,  50,  97. 

Highlanders,  247. 

Hippisley,  206. 

History  of  Turkey,  by  Mignot,  4. 

Hobhouse,  John  Cam,  later  Lord 
Broughton,  8,  11,  22,  27,  33, 
34>  58,  64,  74,  79,  81,  83, 
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85>  86,  95,  96,  103,  104,  113- 
117,  122-128,  131,  147,  151, 
i54,  i57>  17G  192—1^6,  299, 
212,  221,  274,  275,  282,  285, 
291,  300,  302,  309,  310. 
Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  20,  24,  29, 

35,  37,  42,  45- 
Holland,  65,  71. 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall, 
third  Baron  of,  10,  11,  18, 
19,  35,  36,  39,  40,  44,  50, 
52,  60,  63,  77,  95,  96,  311. 
Holland,  Lady  Elizabeth  Vassell, 

11,  19. 

Holland  House,  10,  11,  18,  19. 

“  Holy  Allies,”  see  Holy  Alliance. 
Holy  Alliance,  137— 139,  141,  179, 
184,  188,  196,  207,  240,  243, 
273-274,  285. 

Homer,  271,  286. 

Horsemonger  Lane  Goal,  65. 
Hours  of  Idleness,  9— 11. 

House  of  Commons,  3,  13,  17,  39, 
57,  60,  72,  126,  see,  also, 

Parliament. 

House  of  Lords,  intro.  XI,  3,  9, 

12,  13,  15-17,  20,  37,  39, 

4i-44,  57-6o,  64,  66,  67,  72, 
78,  95,  107,  216,  see,  also, 

Parliament. 

Hucknall  Torkard,  310. 
Huddersfield,  66. 

Hume,  Joseph,  192,  256,  291. 
Humphrey,  Capt.,  280,  284. 

Hunt,  John,  156,  167,  171,  174, 
i75,  i77,  i78,  lg2,  183,  188, 
189. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  65,  76,  83,  92,  93, 
97,  150,  151,  161,  162,  167— 
i73,  i75,  i77,  *78,  188,  189, 
203,  285. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Leigh,  15 1,  169,  172. 
Hydra,  211,  217,  223,  229. 
Hydriotes,  217,  230. 

Hypsilantes,  149,  229. 

I  Carbonari,  1 5 1 . 

Iago,  41. 


Ida,  Mount,  196,  197,  208. 

Ignatius,  Archbishop  of  Arta,  205, 
212,  269,  300,  307. 

Illyricum,  25. 

Imperial  Guard,  87. 

Independent  Whig,  The,  93. 

India,  no. 

Ionian  Islands,  193,  21 1,  213,  216, 
236,  237,  243,  245,  270,  273, 
282,  288,  296,  305,  308. 

Ionian  Sea,  149. 

Ipsara,  21 1,  287,  311. 

Ipsilanti,  see  Hypsilantes. 

Ireland,  32,  54,  57,  59,  74,  79,  97, 
115,  134,  142,  151,  155- 

Island,  The,  182,  183. 

Ismail,  Siege  of,  186. 

Italy,  intro.  IX,  X,  82,  85,  102, 
105-107,  115— 122,  125,  131, 
1 33,  i35-i37>  !39)  146,  i47> 
149,  158,  159,  170,  175,  179, 
193-196,  207,  224,  225,  283, 
286,  296,  302,  311,  312,  314. 

Italy,  159,  174. 

Ithaca,  214,  215,  230,  235,  270. 

Jackson,  the  pugilist,  56. 

Janina,  25,  199. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  11. 

Jeffries,  Judge,  44. 

Jena,  108. 

Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  307. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  85. 

Julia,  intro.  X. 

Karelia,  Nicholas,  199. 

Kean,  Edmund,  96. 

Kennedy,  Capt.,  21 1. 

King’s  Bench  Prison,  72. 

Kinnaird,  Douglas,  86,  96,  no, 
1 1 3>  i34>  i35»  174,  1 77>  W5> 
196,  202,  232,  292,  300,  302. 

Kirkby,  Mallory,  274. 

Knolles,  4. 

Knox,  Capt.,  214,  215. 

Kosciusko,  179,  223. 

La  Mira,  123,  124. 
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La  Scala,  105— 107. 

Laibach,  Congress  of,  139,  142. 

Lamartine,  Alphonse,  Marie  Louise 
de,  203,  314. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  97,  108, 

195. 

Lambro,  279,  298. 

Lancashire,  274. 

Larissa,  269,  280,  288. 

Las  Cases,  206. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  (Maitland), 
50,  67. 

Leghorn,  106,  165—168,  171,  172, 
188,  205,  206. 

Legislative  Council,  Greek,  229, 
231,  242,  244,  288,  292. 

Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta,  5-7,  57,  65, 
84,  302,  309. 

Leipzig,  71,  72. 

Leman,  Lake,  104. 

Leonidas,  The,  240,  241. 

Lepanto,  see  Castle  of  Lepanto, 
Gulf  of  Lepanto. 

Lerici,  165,  168. 

Liberal,  The,  169-175,  178,  182, 
188—190,  203,  285. 

Liberals,  English,  150,  178. 

Liberals,  Greek,  223. 

Liberals,  Italian,  140,  144,  146, 

150. 

Liberals,  Spanish,  188,  224. 

Lido,  The,  117. 

Lines  to  a  Lady  Wee-ping,  50,  74- 
80. 

Lisbon,  20,  22. 

Literary  Gazette,  of  Jena,  108,  175. 

Little,  Thos.,  nom  de  plume  of 
Thomas  Moore,  see  Moore, 
Thos. 

Little  Dardanelles,  233. 

Liverpool,  274. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  39,  46,  47,  64. 

Loch-na-gar,  208. 

Lombardy,  106,  133. 

London,  intro.  X,  10,  13,  14,  18, 
23,  26,  27,  35,  36,  54,  57, 
58,  64,  70,  76,  84,  86,  92, 
93>  96>  io3>  109,  113,  115, 


xi6,  151,  158,  160,  163,  167, 
169,  174,  187,  189,  191-193, 
X96,  197,  200,  202,  2Q5,  211, 
222,  224,  225,  259,  267,  268, 
275,  282,  284,  29I,  297,  300, 
3°5>  309- 

London  Stock  Exchange,  291. 

Londos,  Andreas,  280. 

Longman,  161. 

Lonza,  207. 

Louis  XVIII,  84,  88,  178. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  207. 

Lucca,  160,  168. 

“  Ludd,  Gen.,”  37,  in. 

Luddites,  in. 

Luriottis,  Andreas,  191-194,  291, 
300,  309. 

Lyons,  87. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jas.,  87,  96,  192. 

Madras,  12. 

Mahomet,  54. 

Magnesia,  126. 

Maid  of  Saragossa,  22,  52. 

Maina,  305. 

Maitland,  Sir  Thos.,  213,  215, 

218,  230,  236,  237,  275,  308. 

Malta,  20,  23,  26,  33,  224,  254, 
274. 

Maltese,  259. 

Malvern  Hills,  6,  26,  208. 

Manfred,  104. 

Mansion  House,  London,  291. 

Marat,  127. 

Marathon,  103. 

Marie  Louise,  Duchess  of  Parma, 
179. 

Marino  Faliero,  141,  147,  311. 

Marius,  126. 

Masi,  Sergeant,  162—165. 

Mavrocordato,  Prince,  149,  150, 

189,  191,  205,  211,  213,  215, 
217,  218,  222-224,  227-235, 
237,  239-242,  247,  248,  252, 
258,  269-272,  277-281,  292- 
295,  298,  300,  303,  304,  307. 

Maynooth,  59. 

Mazzini,  intro.  X,  314. 
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Mediterranean,  152,  153,  193,  219, 
274. 

Medwin,  Capt.  Thos.,  41,  158. 

Melbourne,  Lady,  65-68,  78,  82. 

Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  206. 

Metaxata,  218,  221,  226. 

Methodists,  267,  287. 

Metternich,  Prince,  84,  136,  137, 

J53>  178. 

Mexico,  166. 

Meyer,  Dr.,  243,  287. 

Michael,  176. 

Mignot,  4. 

Milbanke,  Isabella,  see  Byron,  Lady. 

Milan,  105— 107,  120,  160,  172. 

Millinghen,  Dr.,  297,  299,  305. 

Minerva,  56,  57. 

Missolonghi,  33,  199,  21 1-2 13, 

217,  219,  222-224,  227,  230- 
241,  243,  245-248,  250,  252- 
255,  258,  261— 263,  266,  269, 
270,  278,  282,  284,  285,  287, 
292,  293,  295,  297,  299,  301- 
304,  306,  307,  311. 

Mohammedanism,  286. 

Mohammedans,  24. 

Monbron,  Fougeret  de,  51. 

Moniteur,  The,  80. 

Monody  on  Sheridan,  no. 

Mont  St.  Jean,  117. 

Montaigne,  206. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  4. 

Montenero,  165,  171. 

Monti,  Vincenzo,  105,  107. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  15,  206. 

Moore,  Thomas,  65,  68,  69,  72, 
74>  76,  77>  79,  82,  85,  86, 
97,  no,  in,  132,  138,  149, 
151,  152,  154,  156,  171,  174) 
189,  194,  233,  298,  309. 

Morea,  The,  27,  191,  192,  199, 
200,  208,  217,  221—224,  228, 
232,  239,  243,  245,  258,  259, 
261,  269,  273,  276,  278,  279, 
290,  304. 

Moreotes,  259. 

Morgan,  Lady,  120,  159,  174- 

Morley,  John,  98. 
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Morning  Chronicle,  45,  50,  90, 
125. 

Morning  Post,  8,  75-78,  92. 

Mufti  of  Thebes,  29. 

Murray,  John,  36,  52,  68,  73-75, 
83)  90,  92>  no,  114,  116, 
119,  122,  126,  127,  129,  133, 
156,  160,  161,  169,  177,  183, 
310. 

Musset,  de,  314. 

Myrrha  (in  Sardanapalus) ,  148. 

Napier,  Col.  Chas.,  206,  21 1,  214, 
218,  221,  225,  233,  244,  275, 
288—290,  292,  295,  300. 

Naples,  133-135,  139-142,  145, 

146,  148. 

Napoleon,  6,  38,  71,  73,  75,  79, 
81-84,  87,  90,  93,  97,  102, 
103,  105,  108,  109,  120,  158, 
181,  187,  206,  207. 

Napoli,  see  Nauplia. 

Nauplia,  221,  223,  228,  238,  266, 
276. 

Negri,  Gen.  Theodore,  191,  192, 
280. 

Negropont,  222,  277,  307. 

Nerni,  104. 

Nesselrode,  84. 

Newgate,  126,  127. 

Newmarket,  232. 

Newstead  Abbey,  3,  12,  20,  35, 

37,  97,  !97- 

Nicopolis,  33. 

Nineveh,  148. 

Noel,  Lady,  158,  181. 

Non-intercourse  Act  (of  United 
States),  38. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  63. 

Normann,  General,  198,  199,  304. 

Nottingham,  intro.  X,  XI,  38,  39, 
111,  310. 

Nottingham,  Watch  and  Ward 
Bill,  47. 

Nottinghamshire,  37. 

Observer,  34. 

Ode  from  the  French,  90. 
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Ode  to  the  Farmers  of  the  Frame 
Bill ,  45-47- 

Ode  to  Venice ,  109,  no. 

Odysseus,  222,  229,  245,  271,  272, 
276-278,  280,  281,  304,  307. 

Odyssey,  236. 

Olympus,  33,  208. 

On  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  90. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  71,  80. 

Orlando,  291,  309. 

d’Orsay,  Comte,  194. 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney,  198,  309. 

Othello,  41. 

Otranto,  131. 

Oxford,  Lady,  71. 

Palazzo  Guiccioli,  130,  131,  148, 
152. 

Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  152,  154,  160, 
168,  169. 

Pannouria,  Gen.,  280. 

Panzo,  Sancho,  270. 

Parga,  27. 

Paris,  81,  87,  88,  96,  145,  156, 
l9U 

Parliament,  British,  20,  31,  35,  37, 
41-48,  56-58,  60,  64,  70,  71, 
77,  78,  97,  108,  no,  158, 
166,  309. 

Parliament  Street,  154. 

Parry,  William,  254,  256—264, 

266-268,  271,  273,  277,  293, 
295,  297,  3°i,  302,  304,  3°5- 

Parthenon,  28,  305. 

Patras,  26,  223,  230,  233—235, 

237,  258,  269,  303. 

Peel,  Robert,  4,  5,  180. 

Pellico,  Silvio,  105,  106. 

Peloponnesus,  245,  270. 

Pelta,  199,  213,  229. 

Penelope,  31. 

Peninsular  Campaign,  13. 

Penruddock,  7. 

Pepe,  Gen.,  147. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  62. 

Perry,  editor  of  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle,  83,  92,  124. 


Persepolis,  20. 

Persia,  20,  31. 

Peru,  166,  192. 

Peterloo  Field,  Manchester,  125. 
Petersburg,  7. 

Petty,  Henry,  18. 

Phidari  River,  284. 

Philhellenes,  197-199,  224,  249, 
269,  274,  285,  286,  305,  308. 
Piccadilly,  84,  86,  90,  96. 
Piedmont,  106,  133,  144. 

Pisa,  41,  151-154,  157,  159-161, 
165,  168,  172,  174,  205,  269. 
Pitt,  William,  113,  175. 

Pius  VII,  1 2 1,  130,  132— 134,  146, 
195,  196. 

Plato,  271. 

PlatofF,  84. 

Po  River,  133,  143,  145. 

Poets’  Corner,  Westminster,  intro. 
X. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  107. 

Porro,  Count  Luigi,  105. 

Porta  Alle  Piagge,  162. 

Porte,  The,  20,  300. 

Portugal,  15,  20,  22,  34,  43,  51, 
58,  59,  86,  192. 

Prevesa,  26,  262. 

Prince  Regent,  see  George  IV. 
Primates,  Greek,  229,  236,  239, 
242,  244,  245,  253,  265,  271, 
279,  281,  293. 

Prometheus,  28. 

Prophecy  of  Dante,  131,  133,  159. 
Prothero,  Rowland  E.,  314. 
Provisional  Govt,  of  Greece,  intro. 
IX,  190,  227,  249,  255,  308, 
see,  also,  Executive  Council 
and  Legislative  Council. 
Prussia,  179. 

Psara,  229. 

Pushkin,  314. 

Pyraeus,  29. 

Quakers,  238,  2 66. 

Quentin  Durward,  232. 

Radzivil,  Prince,  84. 
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Ragusans,  259. 

Ravenna,  119,  122,  124—126,  130, 
133-136,  138,  139,  148-152, 
160,  172,  195,  207. 
Resurrection  Knights  of  Malta, 
274. 

Rhodes,  274. 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  145. 

Rieti,  147. 

Rimini,  Francesca  da,  13 1. 
Robespierre,  127. 

Riga,  53. 

Rochdale,  31,  35,  197,  274. 
Rochefoucauld,  de  la,  206. 
Rochester,  310. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  153. 

Romagna,  130,  133,  138,  142,  144, 
i45>  J59)  W8- 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  129,  130, 
133. 

Rome,  116,  117,  i2o,  134,  135, 
142,  163,  170,  198,  241. 
Roscius,  64. 

Rosencranz,  78. 

Rossini,  120. 

Rota,  The,  112,  113. 

Rothschilds,  179,  180,  186,  187. 
Russia,  20,  25,  64,  65,  82,  105, 
i79)  1 93>  i98)  2°3>  273>  274> 
307,  314. 

Rycaut,  4. 

Ryder,  46. 

Sainte-Beuve,  314. 

St.  James’s  Street,  15,  36,  41. 

St.  Mark’s  Place,  108. 

St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  Anatolico, 
254- 

St.  Paul,  220. 

St.  Peter,  176. 

Salamanca,  64. 

Salamis,  33,  222,  314. 

Salona,  277,  280,  284,  288,  292, 
304. 

Salora,  26. 

Samos,  214. 

San  Marino,  135. 

Sanfedesti,  140. 


Santa  Eufemia,  214. 

Sardanafalus,  148. 

Sardinia,  172. 

Sasse,  Capt.,  263,  265,  268. 
Savoy,  106. 

Scamander,  196. 

Schilitzy,  Prince,  205. 

Scotland,  26,  104,  208. 

Scott,  Capt.,  204,  206,  212,  216. 
Scott,  John,  92. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  62,  63,  88,  206, 
309. 

Scrophes,  235,  240. 

Scutari,  Pacha  of,  217. 

Senegal,  184. 

Sesseni,  Georgio,  279. 

Seville,  22. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  104,  no, 
I49-I52,  i57>  158,  160-162, 
165,  169,  171,  172,  175,  189, 
223>  297- 

Shelley,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  no,  112,  158, 
161. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  4,  9, 
60,  97,  no,  155. 

Sherwood,  46. 

Sicily,  15,  59,  134. 

Simois,  196. 

Sketch  A ,  91,  92. 

Sligo,  Lord,  165. 

Smyrna,  3 1 . 

Societa  Romantica,  120. 

South  America,  123,  125,  1 66, 

171,  206,  273. 

Southey,  Robert,  115,  156,  161, 

176,  178. 

Southwell,  7. 

Spain,  22,  23,  34,  51,  52,  58,  59, 
62,  121,  129,  170,  187,  188, 
224,  286,  314. 

Sfectator,  34. 

Spezzia,  229,  230. 

Spezziotes,  234,  247. 

S  fir  it  of  the  Laws,  9. 

Spitzas,  211. 

Stael,  Mme  de,  93,  104,  115,  117. 
Staicos,  223. 

Standgate  Creek,  310. 
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Stanhope,  Col.  Leicester,  later 
fifth  Earl  of  Harrington, 
225-228,  230,  231,  233-236, 
238,  239,  242-244,  249,  251, 
252,  256,  261,  262,  264,  266- 
268,  270,  275—278,  280,  285- 
288,  290,  291,  304—308. 

Stendahl,  see  Beyle,  Henri. 

Sterling,  Edward  (“Vetus”),  72. 

Sulla,  71. 

Suli,  27,  213,  214. 

Suliotes,  54,  213,  216—218,  220, 
231,  236,  241,  246—251,  253, 
257-261,  263-265,  271,  272, 
278,  282,  290,  294,  302. 

Sun ,  The ,  75,  77,  92. 

Sunday  News,  93. 

Swift,  Dean,  206. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  310. 

Swiss  Federal  Govt.,  277. 

Switzerland,  104,  105,  149,  15 1, 

i53>  _225- 

Sympathetic  Address  to  a  Young 
Lady,  see  Lines  to  a  Lady 
Weeping. 

Taafe,  158. 

Tagus,  22. 

Talapoin,  24. 

Talevera,  22,  52. 

Talleyrand,  88. 

Tasso,  108. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  8. 

Temple  of  Jove,  29. 

Temple  of  Theseus,  305. 

Tennyson,  Lord  Alfred,  309. 

Tepaleen,  25. 

Thebes,  29. 

Themistocles,  126. 

Times,  The  London,  72,  93,  310. 

Tita,  see  Falcieri. 

To  the  Irish  Avatar,  154. 

Tom  Thumb,  16,  44,  61,  161. 

Torelli,  L.,  153,  163,  174. 

Tories,  20,  32,  38,  39,  42,  43, 
49>  5o,  52,  57,  59,  6z,  67, 
69,  75,  80,  93,  94,  97-99, 
103,  no,  112,  113,  120,  129, 


134,  157,  r74,  i77,  182,  185, 
291. 

Toti,  263,  264. 

Trafalgar,  116. 

Transylvanians,  259. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  106. 

Trelawny,  Capt.  Edward,  158, 
1 66,  168,  171,  188,  193,  197, 
202,  204,  206,  208,  214,  215, 
217,  232,  276,  278,  280,  284, 
304,  3°5,  307,  308. 

Trevanion,  Sophia,  14. 

Tricoupi,  Greek  deputy,  292,  303. 

Trieste,  198. 

Trinity  College,  7. 

Tripolitza,  217,  221—224,  229, 

239- 

Tristram,  Fickle,  7. 

Troppau,  134,  136,  137. 

Troy,  103,  208. 

Turin,  108. 

Turkey,  20,  24—26,  28,  42,  54, 
124,  193,  203,  273,  287. 

Tuscany,  153,  168,  172. 

Twopenny  Bag,  The,  79. 

Tyler,  Wat,  128. 

Ulysses,  31,  200. 

Union,  The  Act  of,  59. 

United  States,  1 66,  171,  177, 

183. 

University  College,  Nottingham, 
intro.  XI. 

University  of  Pisa,  164. 

Usuff  Pacha,  234,  237,  248,  251, 
258. 

Van  Dieman’s  Land,  171. 

Vasiladi,  see  Basiladi. 

Vathi,  215. 

Vauxhall,  69. 

Vely  Pacha,  25,  33. 

Venetia-Lombardy,  102,  118. 

Venice,  86,  106— no,  117,  119, 
123,  129,  130,  136,  144,  147, 
!5°,  i53>  160,  164,  172. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  178,  179. 

Vienna,  7,  106. 
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Vigny,  de,  314. 

Villa  Dupuy,  165. 

Vimiero,  15,  52. 

Virgil,  5. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  The,  15  6, 
157,  161,  168,  174,  175-177. 
Vitali,  Capt.,  205. 

Vittoria,  69. 

Volgate  frigate,  33,  34. 

Volpiotti,  Constantine,  294. 
Voltaire,  206. 

Volterra,  159. 

Wales,  Princess  of,  see  Caroline, 
Queen. 

Washington,  George,  71,  179,  223. 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  87,  90,  102, 
185. 

Watier’s  Club,  55. 

Waynodo  of  Athens,  29. 
Weathercock,  The,  7. 

Weimar,  205. 

Wellesley,  Arthur,  see  Wellington, 
Duke  of. 

Wellesley,  Richard,  Marquis  of, 
50,  60. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  15,  52,  59, 
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87,  88,  90,  109,  148,  178, 

185,  186. 

Wesley,  John,  267,  291. 

West,  Benjamin,  171. 

Westminster  Abbey,  intro.  X,  113, 

126,  175,  176,  201,  310,  314. 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  The,  7. 

Whig  Club  of  Cambridge,  8,  u, 

127. 

Whigs,  8,  10,  38,  49,  50,  6 2,  63, 
67>  69,  87,  93,  94,  98,  xo8, 
112,  1 14,  155,  i57>  i74>  i77) 
291. 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  178,  184. 
Windsor  Castle,  65. 

Windsor  Poetics,  79,  80. 
Wordsworth,  William,  115. 

York,  Capt.,  250,  251,  252. 

York,  Duchess  of,  50,  73. 

York,  Frederick,  Duke  of,  13,  17, 
49)  50. 

Ypsilanti,  see  Hypsilantes. 

Zante,  198—200,  206,  208,  220, 

224,  230,  234,  258,  270,  279, 
296,  299,  305,  306,  308,  309. 
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